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HENE Y MILNER, 


CHAPTER I. 

Wk have many histories of little boys^ who, 
being brought up according to the fashions of 
this world, have made themselves great and 
clever men, and have obtained riches and re¬ 
wards in this life* I am now going to tell you 
the history of a little boy who was never taught 
any thing of the fashions or ways of this world, 
but was accustomed, quite from the time of his 
babyhood, to think only of pleasing God, and 
m a King himself such as the Lord loves* 

His teachers were holy and humble people, 
and God blessed their instructions, for tney 
trusted in his promises, and were not confounded. 
They believed in the Lord, neither did they turn 
aside from his commandments to give worldly 
instruction to their little pupil, or to endeavour 
to make him wise for this world, as well as for 
the next* 
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Hexiiy MilxeiIj for that was the name of 
/ic little boy wlnise history I am about to relate 
io vou^lost his mother while he was a very little 
baby, arul befoi'c he was quite four years of age 
ho was also deprived of his last surviving parent. 

Mr. Milner, the father of Ilcury, was de¬ 
scended from a noble family; but, as he was a 
vonnger ciiild, and bad many brothers and sis« 
tors, he had never been a rich man, and had 
only tw'o thousand pounds to leave his little boy, 
which, indeed, was quite enough to provide for 
Ids education and ctnnfort as a little I>oy, and lt> 
help him to get on in life as tie got older. 

When Mr. Milner felt himself near death, 
he sent for his tutor, a certain elderly and re¬ 
spectable clergyman of tl*e name of Dalben, of 
whose manner of living I shall give you an ac¬ 
count by and by ; and when Mr. Dalbcn arrived 
he entered with him into the following discourse: 

You see me, my beloved tutor, lying on my 
death-bed, and about to depart to that dear 
Saviour,whom you first (with the divine blessing) 
taught me to love and serve. To you, my*dear 
sir, under God, and to your simple and holy in- 
St ructions, I have owed all the happiness I have 
enjoyed on earth, and all the joy I now have in 
the prospect of death ; and if you will grant me 
one favour, the last I shall ever ask you, you 
will remove tlic only subject of regret which re¬ 
mains to me on leaving this world.” 

Mr. 3>alben replied, “ Give not tlje glory to 
me, my dear pupil; for, though it has pleased 
God, in some degree, to bless my labours with 
respect to you, yet the best that can be said of 
me is, that I am an unprofitable servant, and 
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owe who has done his I^ord's work with a cold 
and unbelieving heart. But, to wave this mat¬ 
ter; What, iny son, is your request? If it is 
in any way in my power to grant it, he assured, 
yon shall not meet with a denial/' 

In answer to this the dying man extended his 
pale cold hand, and rvuig a bell, which was soon 
answered by a decent maid-servant, bringing in 
a little boy between three and four years of age* 
'rhis child was dressed in a white frock and 


lunslin cap, having ringlets of fair hair peeping 
out from under tlie cap,atid falling ufjon his neck. 
This was little Henry Milner, who, at the sigiit 
of his father, used all those expressions of ani¬ 
mated joy with which children commonly serve 
themselves ere yet they have acquired the full 
use of words whereby to convey their ideas* 

The infant sprung from the arms of his nurse 
upon his father's bed, and put up his blooming 
mouth to kiss the pale lips of his uelovcd parent. 
The eyes of the poor father filled with tears, 
and turning to Mr. Ualbeii, he said, “ Can you 
love this little boy ?—Could you take him to 
your heart, and make him your own son 

1 understand you, my friend,'' said Mi\ 
Dalben ; “and, unworthy as I feci of the charge, 
yet, if it is your settle^l wish, upon mature re¬ 
flection, to leave your cliild under my care, 
knowing me as you do, and all my ways and 
modes of tlnnking, I will accept the pledge ; 
but consider well, if you have not alreat^v done 
so, tliat if I receive the dear boy, I shall not 
bring liiiii up according to any of the received 
opinions or customs of the world.” 

“ The worldr repeated Mr, Milner, wiili 
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warmth: “ what is the world to a poor dying 
man like ihe ? I thank God^ that, through your 
instructions, and tlie views you early gave me of 
its emptiness and vanityj and of all its destriic*. 
tive tendencies, it never had the charms for me 
which it has for other young people less simply 
educated ; but never, never did it appear of so 
little importance as it does at this moment; and 
I would rather look forward to seeing my be* 
loved child a humble servant of God, in the 
lowest situation in life, than the first monarch 
upon earth* Take him, therefore, my dear 
friend, as the last pletlge of love from your old 
and highly favoured pupil, Henry Milner,'— 
Bring him up in your own simple way; talk to 
him, and give him the same kind of instruction 
as you gave to me, and all my wishes on his ac* 
count will he fulfilled,” 

, VVe were very happy, indeed,” said Mr* 
Dalben, “ my dear pupil, when we lived together 
in my little cottage; and if the Lord would assist 
me in my care of your dear boy, it would, I 
think, make up to me almost what 1 shalf lose 
in his father. But, dear Henry Milner, beloved 
pupil and son of my heart, may I not hope that 
you may yet be spared to us ?” 

No,” said Mr. Milner, no; I neither ex¬ 
pect nor wish for a prolongation of life;—I am 
fully persuaded that I must soon die; therefore, 
my dear friend, set not your heart upon me; but 
love my little son, and for his sake recall to mind 
the days of my youth, and the sweet instructions 
you used to give me* 

Do you remember, my dear tutor, the con¬ 
versations we used to have upon the subject of 
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tliose blessed days when Christ shall x^ign from 
sea to sea, and from the river even unto the ends 
of the earth ? How you used to tell me, when 
speaking of the glory of the andent kings and 
heroes of the earth, and the vaunted conquerors 
of Greece and Rome, that this was a false and 
deceitful glory, and would be as much excelled 
by the glory of the kingdom of Christ upon 
earth, as the brightness of the sun exceeds tliat 
of a blazing flambeau ? Do you recollect how 
many questions I used to put to you on these 
subjects, and how you used to take the Bible and 
()oint out to me those passages which refer to 
this glorious time, when the trees of the field 
shall yield their fruit, and the earth shall yield her 
increase, when springs shall burst forth in the 
desert place, and brooks of water in the thirsty 
land; and you used to describe to me at those 
times what would be the beautiful and holy de¬ 
portment of the children of the Blessed One in 
those happy days, in terms so warm and ani¬ 
mated, that, while I listened, I often felt my 
young imagination, as it were, take fire, and 
every feeling of my heart engaged in the desire 
of promoting, as much as in me lay, the ad¬ 
vancement of this kingdom upon earth ? 

“ Ah ! my friend, while other tutors and in^ 
structors of youth are engaged in filling the 
minds of their pupils with precepts of worldly 
wisdom and worldly glory, you were continually 
employed in representing to me ^ucli views of 
true pence and true glory as were never yet 
verified on earth; insomuch so, that, with the 
divine blessing, my young heart was quite filled 
with these images; and I felt, while yet a boy, 
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a more ardent zeal for the ativancement of 
Christ's kingdom upon carthj than ever Spartan 
or Homan youtli for the honour of his country^ 
or the fame of his native eity/'^ 

Mr. Dalhen smiled, but there was a mixture 
of tender grief in the expression of his coun¬ 
tenance as his pupil tit us proceeded : 

I remember that you used to say to me, 
^ Dear Henry IMilner, \vh:tt sort of little boys 
are those who will be admitted into the kingdom 

^ o 

of Christ on earth, and wlio will be allowed to 
play upon the hills of the Millennium ; not in¬ 
deed such little boys as we now see; children 
with sinfulj, proud, and ambilioUH hearts; but 
holy children who have received new hearts, and 
been made white in the blood of the Ijamb, have 
been justified, regenerated, sanctified, and are at 
length admitted into glory,—such little boys as 
4hcse will play on the high hills of the Mil¬ 
lennium/'' 

“ My dear pupil,'’ said l^lr* Dalbcn, “ I fear 
you will exhaust yourself by speaking so ni^eh/' 

No, no,” returned Mr. Milner with ani¬ 
mation ; in promising to take my boy you have 
added, I think, some days to my life, and enabled 
me to look back on the sweet period of iny child¬ 
hood with renewed delight; inasmuch as I now 
dare to hope for the same holy and simple in¬ 
structions for my son, as those on which 1 now 
dwell with such inexpressible delight. My be¬ 
loved tutor, while under your care, I was as 
happy as a sinful child of Adam could possibly 
be while carrying about with him a body of 
sin ; and though, indeed, after I left you, and 
mixed with the world, I lost much of my peace 
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i>f mind, He* who undoubtedly willed tny salva¬ 
tion ere yet the spirit of life was brcatlicd into 
my nostrils, soon found means to reeall me to 
liimself, and will assuredlyj in a very short time, 
make me blessed in his presence for evermore; 
for 1 have been enabled to place niy confidence 
in Him, —and who ever trusted in Him and 
was confounded t 

Now, as I liave made my first chapter some¬ 
what lon^, and as it contains some matters 
rather difficult for little boys to understand, I 
shall conclude it in a few w'ords, by saying, that 
Mr. Dalben stayed with his dear })upLl, not only 
till he died, but until he had seen his remains 
placed in the grave ; after which, he hired a 
chaise, and, taking little Henry Milner ou Ills 
lap, began his journey towards his own home. 
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CHAPTER IL 

Contaming an Account of Mr. Dalben*s ffoufic 
and his Se^rvanU; aho a Description of his 
Dog and Cat^ mth certam other important 
particulars- 

Mk. I>albkn"s house was situate in Worcester¬ 
shire, between the Malvern Hills and the valley 
of the Teme, so that those who approached the 
house from the other side of the river, saw the 
hills towerinpj- majestically above the house, and 
a'grove of trees which grew at the back of it* 
The house itself stood in a very neat and beau¬ 
tiful garden, abounding not only with vegetables 
and fruit, but also with many fair shrubs and 
flowers; among which, several neat grav^ walks 
went winding about, sometimes being in sight 
from the house, and sometimes being quite hid 
from the windows by the trees and shrubs. ’ 
The house was a very old one, even in Mr. 
Dalben's time; and I have been told by those 
who have lately visited that country, that it is 
now quite gone to ruin. 

It was, however, a lovely and comfortable 
abode as could possibly be, when the old gentle¬ 
man lived therein. It was laid out in a little hall 
or vestibule, on one side of which was the kitchen, 
and on the other the old gentleman's study, a 
handsome large room, which took up one whole 
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side of the house- The kitchen window, which 
was a very large one, looked towards the fnint of 
the house, and commanded a fine view down the 
valley of Temc: but the window of the study 
opened the tither way, and from hence the heights 
of Malvern were seen, lifting themselves above 
the trees in the garden and grove beyond. This 
study, which was as much as twenty-five feet in 
lengtli, contained certain large book eases, in 
which Mr, Dalbcn^s books were placed in the 
neatest order; the floor was covered with a 
Turkey carpet; a bright mahogany tabic stood 
before the fire, and another in the buu^-wiiidow ; 
ill which last place Mr* Dalbcn used to sit in 
warm weather. There was in this room a very 
comfortable sofa, and a warm rug lay befons the 
fire-place; which last piece of furniture I parti¬ 
cularly mention, because it wms on this rug that 
the old cat used to take licr place in a wintry 
evening, and where she not unfrcquently spent 
her niglit* 

On the inner side of this study was a large 
light closet, where Mr. Dalben used to keep his 
papers and such of his books as were not clothed 
ill U' handsome binding; and here he was so 
kind as to allow Henry Milner, when he was 
about six years of age, to keep a certain bag of 
rubbish wiiicli the little boy prized not a little, 
though it contained nothing but a few sticks and 
nails, some bits of string and scraps of ]>aper, a 
bundle of penny pictures, and a clasp knife 
which would not cut- 

Jiut 1 shall not say much aln^iit this bag in 
this place, lest I should forget the proper sub¬ 
ject of this chapter; which is, to describe Mr* 

B 5 
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Dalbcn’s house, his servants, and his cat and 
dog. 

Over the stuJyj which I dave say you have 
now fjot in your eye, was the old j^enilcnian’s 
sleeping-room, and over the closet was anf)thcr 
small apartment, in w^hich a little bed was put 
fr^r Henry Milner, tliough he did not begin to 
sleep in it till the day when ho was live years 
old, because, till ^that time, it was thought new 
cessary that he should sleep in the room w'ith 
Mrs* Kitty, whom I shall speak of by and by, 

Heliind the kitchen was a brewdumse and 
poultry-yard, and a large barn, with lofts above, 
every corner of which Henry Milner was well 
acquainted with, when lie got to an age to go 
about by bimself; and here also was a kennel 
fi)r Jjion the great black dog* who, though he 
I(X)kcd very fierce, and would sometimes make 
a terrible noise when he saw any thing he did 
not like, was nevertheless a very gfwjd-natured 
creature, 

Mr. Daibcn kept three servants; namely, 
Mrs. Kitty, the housekeeper, who, tliougif some¬ 
times rather cross, wab very honest and attentive 
to her master, having lived witli him more than 
twenty years; Thomas the gardener, and Sally 
the cook and dairy-maid. Thomas was as old 
as Mrs* Kitty, and knew every flower and tree 
in the garden, as well as you know ABC; 
but Sally was young, and often made Mrs* 
Kitty angry, by lookingout of the window when 
she ought to have been at her work. 

And now I tliiiik tliat I have but one inha¬ 
bitant of the family to make you acquainted 
with, and that is Muff, the cat; she was called 
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Mufl', because a lady brought ber^ when she 
was a kittenj to Mr. Dalben's in her mufti 

MufFwas a tortoiseshell cat, and would have 
been very handsome, only that she had had t!ie 
misfortune to lose one eye in a buttle with n 
large rat; and you must be sensible that the 
loss of an eye is no great advantage to a cat, 
any more tlmn it would be to you. However, 
we must consider, what a very good thing it 
that Providence has given two eyes to nuist 
creatures; so that^ all hough we shoitld lose one 
eye, we still shall have another to use, w'hicli 
would not be the case if we were born with but 
one eyiHT, even if that eye were ever so large or 
haiKlsonie, 

Anti now, having fulfilled my proiiiise, I 
j^liall finisl) my cliapter. 
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CHAPTER HI 


The arrival of little Henry Milner^ and the 
dreadful alarm which took place some days 
afterwards. 


It was five o’clock on a fine evening in autuuin, 
and Mrs. Kitty, who knew when to expect her 
master, had lighted a good fire in the study, and 
set the tea-things in order, for she knew that 
her master always liked tea better than any thing 
else after a jouniey, when the carriage drove up 
to the door, containing the good old gentleman, 
with his little adapted son asleep on his knees. 

Mrs. Kitty and Sally immediately hastened 
out to the door, and Thomas came running from 
a distant part of the garden at the sound^f the 
carriage. 

Thomas lK>wed his head as he opened the 
carriage; and Mr, Dalben, addressing Kitty, 
said, “ Take this little man as gently as you can, 
and lay him on the sofa, if possible, without 
waking him*” 

O the little darling ! the little fair one !” 
said Mrs. Kitty; so like his dear papa ! a 
thousand blessings rest upon him !”—Gently, 
gently, Kitty," said Mr, Dalben; “ there, now 
you have him. Lay him on the sofa, where he 
can see me when he wakes; for my old face is 
the only one which the poor infant can now to- 
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Icrate/’ So the old gentleman aceom- 

panied his housekeeper into the parlour, fol¬ 
lowed by Thomas and Sally \ which last made 
an errand into the parlour, to have a farther 
view of the little sleeper* 

Softly, softly,” said Mr* Dalben ; there, 
that will do. And now how are you all ? and 
how arc the neighbours ? All well; very good : 
the Lord be praised for all mercies !” 

Poor Mr. Milner, sir!” said Mrs. Kitty, as 
she put some water in the tea-pot; ** I hope, sir, 
he went off* happy, he wont off trusting in his 
Saviour's merits.”—** Kitty,” returned Mr. 
Dalben, ** he is now at rest; wc might almost 
wish we were with him.”—“ He was a sweet 
little boy,” said Mrs. Kitty, and that little 
darling there is the very picture of So 

saying, she gave another kind look at the child, 
and walked out of the room* 

In the mean time Mr. Dalben poured out his 
tea, and took a piece of a white loaf to soak in 
milk for the child, looking at him from time to 
time, his tender and pious heart being filled with 
thankfulness for the Messed death of the father, 
and lifted up in prayer fur the divine assistance, 
in order that he might be enabled to fulfil his 
duty towards the son. 

While employed in these meditations, little 
Henry Milner opened his eyes; his first motion 
was to cry, finding all around him strange and 
new ; but, as he explored the whole apartment 
with his eager gaze, his eye at length rested on 
the face of Ins old friend, on which a lovely 
smile lighted up his whole face, and he extended 
both his little arms towards him. 
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Air, Dalben instantly gat up and took him on 
Ills knee, feeding him with liis own hands, and 
s]>caking to him in a manner the most tender, 
pointing out to him the cat, who was asleep upon 
the rug, and certain other objects in the room 
which he thought most suitable to his taste. 
After a while the little boy began again to feel 
the fatigue of his journey, and was, in conse^ 
qncncc, conveyed to his bed in Mrs, Kitty'-s 
room* 


The next morning he was brought down to 
breakfast with his kind old friend, whom he was 


lauglit to call uncle ; after which he was allowed 
to play in the study, notwithstanding the remon¬ 
strances of Airs, Kitty, who said that she feared 
Master Henry would prove very troublestnne 
to her master, who was used to be so very 
quiet: ** and then, sir/' slie said, ‘‘ the little 


genlleman has no 
withal,” 


playthings to amuse himself 


“ Well then, Kitty,” said Mr. Dalben, “in 
<lefault of these send Tljomas to the carpenter's 
shop, and bring from thence any little square or 
oblong bits of deal which may chance to belying 
on the floor; and do you, Kitty, clear out one of 
those cupboards under the l>ook-cases, in order 
that the empty cupboard may form a repositoi’y 
for these treasures.” Mrs. Kitty niarvelle<I, but 
said notliing in the parlour, though, when she 
went out into the kitchen to send Thomas to the 


carpenter, she ventured to remark, that she had 
never seen her master put himself so much out of 
the way before; “ for you know, Thomas, he was 
always particular about the study carpet, and 
now he is going to have all manner of rubbish 
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bVfmght in to litter the rcKjra : surely, Sally, if 
little master is fo play upon the best carpet, he 
ought to have some genteder toys than a parcel 
of bits cf wwd whid> are good for nothing but 
to ]if>ht the ovcty’^ In this manner Mrs- Kitty 
vented lier indignation, till Thomas returned 
with the bits of deal, which she ordered Sally to 
carry into the ]>arlour in her apron- 

In tlie mean time Mr- Dalbcn had emptied 
one of the cupboards in question, carrying the 
books and papers which it had containecl, to his 
light closet; and Henry also made himself busy 
on tlie <jccasion, and was mightily pleased wdieii 
Sally brought in the bits of deal, aud Mr- Dalben 
made him understand that they were all to be his 
own, a d that he was to have the cupboard to 
keep them in- 

Mr, Dalbcn studied, as his cust<Jiii was, till 
twelve oVlocka and Henry played during that 
time in the room ; at twelve be walked out, and 
took the little boy with him; they returned 
about two, and Henry dined with Mr, Dalben ; 
being seated opposite to his uncle on a large 
arm-chair, on which the sofa cushion had been 
placed, to form a seat of a convenient height fur 
him- 

Mv* Dalben himself always lived plainly; but 
lie took care to give of the simplest food at the 
table to the little boy. After dinner Mr- Dalben 
went out to sec some poor neighbours; and as 
Henry was too young to accompany him, he was 
allowed, during the interval, to visit Mrs, Kitty 
(rti her side of the house. 

Before tea Mr, Dalben and Henry met again; 
and while the tea-thines. were^ureparing, Mr, 
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Dalben look Henry on his lap, and told him a 
story, and talked to him a little about his fCreator. 
After tea Henry was in ado to say his prayers, 
and he then went to bed. Thus his first day 
passed, and several of the following days, under 
the rtMjf of his kind uncle; but when he had 
been about a week in Mr. Dalbenhouse, an 
accident happened, of whieh I am now about to 
give you an account* 

One morning after breakfast^ Mr* Dalben 
being busy writing letters, and Henry playing at 
his cupboard, the little boy having sj>rcad all his 
treasure on the floor, and seeing liis cupbt^ard 
quite empty, took it into his head to try whether 
there waa not room enough within for such'a 
little boiiy as himself; he accordingly probaldy 
first put ill his head, and then one and then 
another, and finding abundance of room, he 
pulled the door nearly to, and stretching himself 
out along the floor, fell fast asleep. In the 
meantime a gentleman came to the dwv of the 
house on Iiorseback, and asked to speaj^ to Mr* 
Dalben, who, fur a moment, forgetting little 
Henry, walked out into the hall, and stood there 
some minutes talking to the stranger. When 
returning to his study he thought of the child, 
and not seeing him in any part of the room, he 
ran out hastily into the kitchen to ask the ser¬ 
vants if they had seen Henry* They all an¬ 
swered, that they had not* Whereupon Mr* 
Dalhcn, followed by the rest of the family, ran 
back into the parlour, but no little Henry 
Milner was to be seen, though thejy went into 
the closet, and looked under the sofa. They 
were by this time much alarmed, and ran out of 
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tile parlour faster than they had come in ; and 
when they got into the hall, one took one way, 
and one another. Thomas ran out into the 
garden, Mrs, Kitty hurried up stairs, Mr. Dalben 
descended into the cellar, and Sally ran into the 
kitchen and brewhousc, where she gave alarm 
to an old woman, who was busy washing little 
Henry’s frock; and while Sally examined every 
hole and corner in the otlices within door, the 
«kl woman ran to the pig-stye, into the barn, 
into the shoe-hole, and into the coal-hole, calling 
as loud as she could, ‘‘ Master Henry ! Master 
Henry! dear little rogue, I hope no harm is 
come to him 

Wliile the family were in this confusion, one 
running one way, and one another, every body 
calling and nobody answering, and every one be¬ 
coming more and more frightened every minute, 
little Henry was enjoying a very delightful rest 
at the bottom of his cupboard; and I know not 
how long he might have lain there, perhaps till 
night, if the wliole family, having searched in 
vain in every possible direction, had not returned 
again to the parlour; and there, while they were 
examining every odd ciirncr, Sally opened the 
cupboard, and set uj) sucli a cry of joy, that 
Henry began to stir and rub his eyes, and vvas 
not a little surprised to see his uncle, Mrs.Kitty, 
Thomas, Sally, and the ^washerwoman, all ga¬ 
thered together round the door of his house, a& 
he afterwartls called his cupboard. 

“ O you little rogue !’* said Mrs. Kitty ; “ how 
you have frightened us all! who would have 
thought of your being in the cupboard 

“ Why, we might all have thought of it,*" said 
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Mr. Dalben, if we had thouj^ht at all, and tint 
put ourselves into such a fright: however, I am 
very thankful that our alarm is thus removed. 
And now, iny little man, conic out of your hole : 
you will live, I feel assured, to thank your foolish 
friends for all the cares, whether wise or simple, 
which they have had on your account.” So the 
little boy got up and came out, and haidtig 
thanked every one, for what he could not tell, 
all departed to tlieir own place, and thus termi¬ 
nated this dreatlful alarm. 
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CIIAFTER IV* 


In //us Chaptm' an accuunt is given of N€7irg's 
Fifih Year^ and of what he leamt in that 
year, with certain other curious particulars. 

Soon after little Henry Milner arrived at Mr. 
Dal ben's. Ilia birtli-day Imppened, at wliidi time 
lie became completely four years of age. 

At this period lie could speak very plainly, 
and would walk and run as well and as far as 
most little boys of his age. Through the pre¬ 
cautions of his kind unde and Mrs, Kitty, he 
knew no naughty words and naughty tricks; 
notwithstanding which, like all little children, 
who have not yet received new hearts, he was 
full of evil inclinations which he showed in many 
ways. I shall point out presently these ways, in 
which he sliowed his evil tempers; but before I 
do this, I will explain to yon what I mean by 
saying that all little children who have not re¬ 
ceived new hearts are full of evil indinations. 
All little children who have been born in Eng¬ 
land, and have lived a fcwycarsin this Christian 
country, must have heard this solemn and 
portant truth ; that there is only one God, and 
that he is holy and just, and never does evil, but 
hates sin and loves goodness. This great and 
mighty God made all things; he created the sun 
and the stars, and all the worlds, to which the 
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light of these lieaveiily bodies extends throughout 
the universe/ And this we understand from 
many verses in the Bible, some of which I shall 
bring forward in this place. “ The lieavens de* 
dare the glory of God^ ttnd the firmament show- 
cth his handy works. Through faith we under¬ 
stand that the worlds were framed by the word 
of God, He made the stars also.'*' 


It is now nearly five thousand eight hundred 
years, according to our best reckonings, since 
the Iiord created tiie worhl in which we live. 
You have often undoubtedly iieard of the first 
mau and woman made by God, These our first 
parents were made without sin, pure, and holy, 
and upright, and blameless in the sight of their 
God: but that wicked spirit, to wit, the devil 
or Satan, tempted them to depart firran God, by 
eating of the tree of which God forbade them to 
taste. And thus they introduced siu and death 
into the world ; the consequence of which was, 
that from that lime every child born of tlie 
family of Adam is utterly corrupt from,his birth, 
and not able in himself to think one single good 
thought, I,could bring forward verses witliout 
end from the Bible to prove this dwtrine of 
man's utter depravity, There is not a juat 
man on cartli, that doeth good and siniicth not* 
Every imagination of the thoughts of man's 
heart is only evil continually. There is no health 
in us. The whole head is sick and the whole 
heart faint.” These are some of the many verses 
in the Bible which prove the entire corruption 
of our nature. 

But one would think we need not go to the 
Bible to be convinced of this. We can hardly 
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walk out into the streets without meeting Avith 
wicked children, or bad men and women, who 
swear and use dreadful words; and if we look 
into our own hearts, we shall see even worse 
things than these; wc shall find wicked thoughts, 
anger, idleness, covetousness, malice, foolishness, 
with many other abominations which I have not 
time to tell. This being the case, and man’s 
heart being naturally so, we are told that it is 
necessary for us to have new hearts and new 
natures; this new nature, which is the gift of 
God, is called in Scripture being bom again; 
but as I shall have occasion to speak farther on 
this subject by and by, I will say no more upon 
it at this time; but will return to little Henry 
Milner; who, as I said before, though he knew 
no naughty words, showed in many ways, when 
he was but in his fifth year, that his nature was 
corrupt, and that he, like other children, stood 
in need both of spiritual and bodily chastise¬ 
ment 

One day, when Muff bad offended him by 
getting into his cupboard, he went in a great 
passion, and collected all his bits of deal in bis 
frock, and threw them in over Muff, saying, 
**You naughty cat; you frightful cat, I hate 
you ; that I do*"” 

He also often showed a great deal of ill tem¬ 
per when Mr. Dalben called him to read. He 
would not, for many days, say the letter F, His 
uncle bought him a set of ivory letters, and 
used to lay them on the floor at the farthest end 
of the room, and direct him to bring him each 
letter as he called for it; but if Mr. Dalben 
chanced to call for P, he would bring every 
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letter in the alphabet firsthand leave that to the 
very last; anti one day he was so nanj^hty about 
14 that he would not bring it at all, till his uncle 
got up to see if it was there, and actually found 
it lying by itself on the carpet, “ There it is, 
Henry,” lie said ; pick it up, and carry it to 
the rest,” But the little lujy swelled out his 
cheeks, and would not obey. When Mr. Daibcii 
saw tills, he remembered Stdomon's words. 

Correct thy son while there is hope; thou 
shalt beat him with a rod, and save his soul 
from hell,” Accordingly the old gcntlciitan 
callenl for a twig out of Sally’s besom, and laying 
little master over his knee, he made him recollect 
the letter y another time. Henry cried violently; 
but the moment lie w^as sot down he took up the 
ivory letter, carried it to the appointed place, 
and came back in a moniciit to kiss his unde 
and beg pardon. 

You will thank me for this by and by, iny 
little maiij” said Mr. Dal ben, wiping the tears 
from Henry’s face; “and I will tell you, more¬ 
over, my boy, I love you too well to omit 
any means appointed by God for your sours 
good, ’ ’ 

After this clay there were no more battles 
about the letter F ; but Henry stood out agaiji 
a long while alx)ut spelling cat ; he insisted, 
whenever he came to that word, upon calling it 
Muff, and tried to put the matter off at first, as 
a very good joke. But, ou his uncle repeatedly 
telling him that cat would not spell Muff, he 
grew sullen, and lowered his brow^*and pouted 
his lips, Mr. Dalben reasoned awhile with him, 
and next tried threatening, upon which, little 
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master grew more stubborn* Mr, Dalbcu was 
then again forced to have recourse to his friencl 
the besom; wliichj when the young gentleman 
perceived^ he called out CaTj cat,” so loudly, 
that he was heard by Mrs, Kitty, who was 
making pie-crust in the kitchen* 

Throughout the greater part of his fifth year, 
littfc Henry Milner, from time to time, broke 
nut in these little fits of obstinacy ; he was then 
so very young, that lie could hardly be expected 
to understand the danger and guilt of sin, though 
his good uncle tried to lay these matters before 
him ill words as plain as possible; hut he per¬ 
fectly understcH)d the arguments used by Sally’s 
liesom; and though I think Mr Dalbcii only 
used it three times, if he heard but the name 
niciitionod, he would instantly give up any point, 
let him have it ever so much at heart. 

And here 1 must pause to make a remark, 
which you, my young readers, may not under¬ 
stand now, but whicli you will perhaps rc- 
nienibcr and think of in years to come, when 
you have some little Henrys or Georges of your 
own to take care of. The Almighty, wlio knows 
the foolishness and the sinfulness of children, 
has in Iiis infinite mercy given to each little 
child some kind friend, or parent, in whose 
hands an awful authority and responsibility is 
invested ; directing that this authority shall be 
used for t!jc child's good, until that child has 
attained an age in which he may be supposed to 
understand the higher obligations of religion* 
The Almighty, in thus arranging matters for 
little children, and directing in his holy boc^k. 
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that the chastisements of various kinds should 
be used if needful, plainly pointed out, that he 
did not expect persons at a very early period of 
life to be regulated by argument or reason, but 
by parental authority; and, therefore, those 
parents who neglect the use of the ]i<nver thus 
placed in their hands, arc as guilty of despising 
the ordinances of God as he who refuses to enter 
a place of worship, or denies the authority of the 
divine precepts concerning the saoraoients. This 
\vaS| Mr, Dalbcn's opinion; and I have intro- 
ducetl it here to show the principle upon whicli 
he corrected the little orphan, whom he loved 
with the utmost paternal tenderness* But, to go 
on with our story. 

As little Henry approached his sixth year, 
through the divine blessing upon his uncle’s 
care and instructions, he became evidently more 
docile, A word would now do, where some 
months past it had been necessary to threaten, if 
not to inflict punishment; being more humble, 
he was also become much more polite* I am 
sorry to say, that I see many little bo]^s in these 
days, even in gentlemen’s families, who do not 
use common manners; the little words Ma’am 
and Sir,” and I thank you,’' and ** I am 
tjbliged to you,” are terribly out of fashion in 
these days; and I am very sorry for it, because 
I take rude manners to be a sign of a proud 
heart, and we know how hateful pride i« to God, 
for his first work with those whom ho calls to 
be his own children, is to humble them in their 
own conceits. 

Accordingly little Henry, as I said before, as 
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he became more humble became more civil; 
he never q^oke to any one, without giving a 
title of respeetj and he never received even u 
bit of bread without thanking the person ivho 
gave it* 

Thus little Henry finished his fifth year, 
and I also conclude my chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Giving an account of Henry Milner\^ Improve^ 
merit during his Sia^th Vaar^ and of sw pleti- 
sant Pictures which his Uncle bought him in 
a Penny Book, 

When Henry Milner was completely five yeary 
old, lie used tn spend as mucli as two hours 
every day, at different times, at bis lesstms* 
There were not in those days such a variety 
of little books for children as thews now is; but 
little master did not feel this want; for Mr. 
Dalben had a custom of telling him every day 
some little ]>leasant and true story, commonly 
when he was out a-wulking, or whefr lie was 
sittting on his lap before tea. 

Mr. Dalben had been at Worcester one day, 
and there he bought, in a bookseller's shop, a 
pretty penny borne with a gilt cover, and six 
little pictures within. This book Mr- Dalben 
used to show to little Henry every day before 
tea; pointing him out one picture at a time, and 
telling him a story about that picture. 

The first picture in this little book was that 
of a little boy sitting under a tree, and reading 
a^book- That little boy,’' said Mr* Dalben 
to Henry, ‘‘ is a very holy little boy ; he has 
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got a new heart; I will tell you some other day 
what a new heart is; every day, when he has 
done his lesson, he comes into this wood, and 
sits under tliat tree and reads his Bible, He is 
a poor boy, and his Bible is very old ; but he 
loves it very dearly, because holy men have 
written it, the words being put into their heads 
by God hin»sclf, Every word in the Bible is 
true; it tells of things that happened before 
the world began, it tells of things which will 
come to pass in the last days; it speaks also of 
that dreadful hell to which wicked people go 
when they die; a place of fire and brimstone, 
where devils dwell in darkness, fire, and chains. 
The Bible speaks also of heaven, where holy 
men, and wonien, and cliildren, go when they 
die ; there are the spirits of just men made 
perfect, and of redeemed and holy infants ; there 
they rejoice rfor ever in the presence of their 
Saviour, wearing their crowns of gold, and hav¬ 
ing harps in their hands, being also clothed in 
garments made white in the blood of the Lamb* 
All these things, and many more, this little holy 
boy finds in his book; he spends many plea¬ 
sant hours, I am very sure, in that wood ; ne is 
a happy little boy ; we will call him the happy 
little hoy of the wood**’ 

The next picture represented a little boy 
kneeling by his bed, and employed in prayer* 
Oh i” said Mr Dalben, “ here is another 
happy little hoy- What shall we call him ?— 
not the happy little boy of the wood, but the 
little boy who makes his bed-chamber a temple 
of God* This little boy is praying, and X 

c 2 
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think he is pvaying with his heart, for sec how 
earnest he looks* Praying is a very dull thing 
when we do not know whom we are praying 
to, nor care what we are praying for; but 
prayer is very sweet when we are brought to 
love the person to whom we pray. 

It is God, the only true God, to whom this 
little boy is putting up his prayers, I dare to 
say, that this little boy knows more about God 
than you do, Henry, otherwise he would not 
pray to him with so much pleasure. There are 
many wicketl people in distant lands, who say 
that there are many gods; but wc know that 
there is but one Gotl, 

In this God there are three Persons,^—God 
the Fatlier, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost; and these tliree are one- You cannot 
understand this, Henry ; but you will under¬ 
stand it better by and by : but I can tell you 
what each of these three Persons has done, and 
still is doing for you. God the Father knew 
you before you were Imrn, and he also knew 
that you would have a bad heart, and be only 
for everlasting destruction ; but God the Father 
loved you, notwithstanding your bad heart; 
and he sent his dear Son to die for you upon the 
emss ; and this dear Son catne and gave up his 
life for you long before you were boin, and 
then he went hack to heaven to prepare a place 
to receive you when you die. It is a sweet 
place, a place where all are happy, and there ia 
no sorrow nor crying there* 

So God the Father loved you before you 
were born; and God the Son died for you ; 
neither does God the Holy Spirit fail in his 
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part of your salvation, for he has taken upon 
himself to make your heart clean* and to take 
naughtiness out of you- When God the Spirit 
has done his work, you will be fit to go to hea¬ 
ven ; you will then be full of joy and gladness, 
and your soul will be white and holy as the 
angels, who stand before the throne of God. 
That little boy, who is kneeling by his bed, I 
make no doubt, knew all these things; and if 
be is praying rightly, he is thanking GckI the 
Fatlier for having loved him before the world 
was made; and he is thanking God the Son 
for all that he suffered for him; and I d(mbt 
not but that he is earnestly beseeching the Lord 
the Spirit to make his heart clean and holy. 
Well,'* continued Mr, Dalben, these are two 
very pleasant pictures, and two happy little 
boys. 

The next picture was that of Adam and Eve, 
the first man and woman, sitting in the garden 
of Eden before they had committed any sin. 
Around them were playing all manner of birds 
and beasts ; a monstrous lion was lying quietly 
at Adam’s feet, and a leopard was sleeping upon 
the grass by the side of Eve, 

Oh ! how happy,” said Mr, Dalben, ‘‘ was 
the world before Adam and Eve ate tlie for¬ 
bidden fruit! Those, Henry, were the first 
man and woman made by Gotl; they had no 
naughtiness in their hearts then ; thejy lived in 
that beautiful garden, and lions and tigers, and 
other beasts, which are now so furious, lived 
with them : but when they were tempted by 
Satan to eat of the fruit which God forbade 
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them to tastOj every thing was changed; their 
hearts became full of sin, and tlicir bodies liable 
to death ; and the world from that time became 
full of sin and sorrow,” 

The fourth picture represented! an eagle fly¬ 
ing through the air after a dove, and a fierce 
dog pursuing a gentle hind ; and in another 
part of the picture was a lion fighting with a 
tiger, 

“ See, sec, Henry/’ said Mr* Dalbcn, “ see 
how those strong creatures pursue the weak 
ones, and see how those two dreadful beasts ai'e 
tearing each other to pieces. Before Adam 
sinned, theeo creatures livetl together very hap¬ 
pily in the garden of Eden ; {here was no death 
there, no quarrelling and tearing each other to 
pieces ; but when sin came into the world, their 
natures were all clianged, and they have since 
lived in continual war with each other ” 

The fifth picture represented a littlp white 
horse standing in a field ; it was night, and the 
heavens were covered with bright stars; in a 
thicket near to this little white horse lay a mon¬ 
strous lion fast asleep. 

** What is the meaning of this?” said Mr, 
Dalben, as he ItKiked at this picture, Oh, I 
can tell, and its meaning is very pretty. 

You have often heard me speak of God the 
Son, our Saviour Christ, who came to die for us 
upon the cross : this dear Savi(3ur is now gone 
up into heaven, and he has promised, that he 
will come again in the last days to be King over 
the earth ; these are the blosscd days called the 
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millennium; and the IJible is full of sweet ac¬ 
counts of these days, ^ when the earth shall be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea/ 

When ffesus Christ is King over all the 
earth, there will be no longer cruelty in the world; 
little boys will be no longer cross or passionate, 
and evil beasts will heroine gentle: ‘ the wolf 
will lie down with the lion, and the calf and the 
young lion together, and a little child shall lead 
them/ This picture represents a happy night in 
the inillenniutn ; the stars are shining bright; 
the sky is free from clouds ; the little horse 
stands quietly in his field, and is not frightened, 
though the lion is near; for it is the days of 
the niillenniuiti, the blest days of the millen’ 
nitim, and violence has ceased from the land/" 

The sixth and last picture was that of the 
Shepherd King, sitting on the top of a lovely 
hill, with a multitude of sheep feeding quietly 
around him : the Shepherd King had a harp in 
his hand, and a crown on his head. 

This,'" said Mr. Dalben, is the King who 
shall reign, in the days of the Tnillcnnium, from 
one end of the earth to the other. This King is 
Christ, and the sheep are his people; this King 
has bought his sheep with his own blood; there¬ 
fore they arc his: and they know him and love 
him, because he gave his life for them/' 

* 

You dp not suppose that little Henry Milner 
understood all these pictures, after having seen 
them only once or twice. No, he had seen 
them, and heard his uncle talk of them over and 
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over again, before he understood them properly; 
but before he was six years old, he so fully 
comprehended them, that he would often take 
the book himself, and tell the stories, as it were, 
to himself; and then he began to ask his uncle 
questions about the subjects of these pictures; 
and so he gradually acquired new ideas rela¬ 
tive to them- 

Thus little Heniy Milner entered his seventh 
year, an account of certain events in which, I 
shall give you in my next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VC 

iJivinff an account of Ileury^a Contest with his 
Temptations to Idleness; the Pigeon^ the 
Buttevjiy^ the humble Bee^ the bright-eyed 
Mousef and the fifpidei^ 

It was the intention of Mr, Ualbeii to briti^ up 
little Henry, the Lord permitting, for the mi* 
nistry of God; he therefore knew that the little 
boy must acquire a knowledge of those ancient 
languages in which the Bible was written ; but 
inasmuch as he knew with what difficulty chil¬ 
dren acquire a knowledge of grammar in a fo¬ 
reign language, he resolved to make him first 
acquainted with the parts of speech and other 
such matters in the Englisfa tongue, for these 
are the same in all languages ; and it is a great 
matter tn understand what an adjective, and 
what a substantive, and what a verb is, before 
we begin to study new and strange words in other 
tongues, 

Mr. Daiben accordingly procured a plaifi 
English grammar to his purpose, and took con¬ 
siderable pains in explaining it to the little 
boy- 

■ Henry, in commencing this new and dry 
study, felt himself much disconcerted ; but he 
did not show his ill liutnour as he had formerlv 
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done in pouting and obstinacy^ but by being 
excessively idle ; he^ for a length of time, vtouU 
never study his grammar, excepting when his 
uncle was working with him and trying to ex¬ 
plain it to him. 

At length Mn Dalbcn was displeased, and 
calling him to him, he said, Henry Milner, 
you may perhaps have heard foolish people 
say, that idleness is not sin ; but I plainly tell 
you that idleness in children is nothing but ob¬ 
stinacy ; and that it is because children will not 
work, not because they cannot work, that we 
see so many ignorant boys and girls, Vou often 
tell me that you wish to be good, and to be one 
of the little lambs of the Shepherd King, and to 
be like those holy children, who, in ages to 
come, will play Opon the fair hills of the mil¬ 
lennium ; but, Henry, do you suppose that 
these boys will be idle? Think you not rather 
that they will he ready to Icani, and would be 
ready, if called upon, even to suffer for tlie 
sake of their King ? 

“ Let me tell you, Henry Milner, ifryou do 
not know it already, that this idleness is a strong 
symptom of an unchanged heart, and that if it 
is not speedily averce)me, I shall apply to the 
friend which has lain by in the closet for nearly 
a year and a-half*” 

So saying, Mr. Dalbon produced the rod; but 
1 am happy to say that be had no occasion to 
use it, for Henry melted into tears, confessed his 
fault, and, to show his penitence, set to work 
with all his might to learn his lesson. 

It was summer-time, and Thomas bad mowed 
one of the fields. Mr« Dalben, at breakfast the 
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(lay after the above conversation, said to the 
little boy, If you will do all your lessons be¬ 
fore diuner, Henry, you shall go with me after 
dinner to the hay-field, and shall lielp to make 
hay*” Henry heard this withjjreat delight, and 
the mc»]ncnt breakfast was finished, set to his 
lessons* He had a copy to write, and a sum to 
do, he had two lessons to learn in geography, 
his Hible to read, and his grammar lesson; all 
these lessons he loved, excepting his gram mar ^ 
So he did those he liked best first, and then said 
to his uncle, Stay I go. Sir, into the closet 
whtfre I sleep,” for Henry being six years old 
now, slept in the closet 1 spoke of within Ids 
uncle’s room, and there learn niy grammar!” 

Mr* Dal ben gave his consenU nnd Henry 
ran up stairs, shut the door, and sitting down 
on a little stool opposite the window, set iumself 
to learn his lesson. It was the sumtiier-time, as 
I before said, and the window was open ; but 
there was nothing to be seen where Henry sat, 
through the window, but the ttjps of the tallest 
shrubs, the summits of the groves behind these, 
and the heights of Malvern beyond, but at such 
a distance, that the little gardens and cottages, 
halfway up the hill, only looked like dark 
specks upon the blue mountaint Henry set 
himself very earnestly to his lessons, and went 
on without interruption, till a blue pigeon, from 
his uncle’s pigeon-house over the stable, (for 
Mr. Dalben had built a pigeon-house about 
half a year before,) came flying towards the 
window, and setting herself on the window-sill, 
for she was very tame, began to coo and dress 
her feathers, turning about her glossy neck in a 
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very dainty and capricious manner* Henry’?* 
voice ceased; his eye wandered from hi$ book, 
and fixed itself ii}K)n the pijreon; till at length 
recollecting himselfj he cried out, Get away, 
Mrs, Pigeon; I will learn my lesson, and you 
shall not hinder me*^ At the sound of his voice 
the bird took flight, and Henry went on with his 
lesson very successfully, till suddenly a beautiful 
yellow butterfly, whose wings were enriched with 
spots of azure, appeared in the open window, 
first settling himself upon the window-frame, 
then upon some of the furniture within, and 
then upon tlic ceiling* Henry’s eye again left 
his book, and followetl the butterfly through all 
its irregular motions, till the creature returning 
through the window, and flying towards the 
shrubs, was presently too far off to be seen, I 
am glad you are gone,*' said Henry, returning 
to his lesson, and I hope you will come no 
more*’’ Henry should have said, ‘‘ I hope I 
shall have sense, if you should happen to conte^ 
again, not to think any more about you/’ But 
Henry was a silly idle little boy, andMiad not 
yet learnt the necessity of commanding his at¬ 
tention to what lie ought to be doing. Poor 
Henry was very unfortunate that day; for, no 
tiooner was the yellow butterfly outof sight than 
in came a humble bee,—Buz, buz, buz; and 
this last gentleman was so impertinent, that he 
came flying up to Henry and round his head; 
buzzing in one ear, then in another, then out at 
the window, then in again, then again at the 
little boy'’s ears, then away again. At length, 
Henry got so vexed with him, that he took his 
opportunity, jumped up, and shut the window 
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agaiiifit him ; and more than that^ he turned his 
stool round, and set himself with his back to the 
window : “ There, gentlemen and ladies,” said 
he, Mrs* Pigeon, and Mrs, Butterfly, and Mr, 
Humble Bee, if you come again, you will not 
find me at home; or, if I am at home, not 
ready to receive you*” 

While Henry was saying these words, and 
while he was looking for his place in his gram¬ 
mar, which had fallen to the floor in his haste to 
shut the window, he heard a little kind of nib¬ 
bling rattling noise in the old wainscot- “ What 
now said the little boy; wlio is coming 
next He turned towards the side whence 

the noise came, and there was a pretty little 
brown mouse with sparkling black eyes, peep¬ 
ing through a hole in the old wainscot* 

There now,’’ said Henry, ‘‘ there is a new 
visitor come; well, I am glad Muff'is not here 
at any rate; get back, Mrs* Mouse, get back to 
your hiding-place; but I will not look at you, 
I will learn, 1 am determined to learn*’^ So he 
turned his face again to another comer of the 
room, and had just settled himself to learn with 
all his might and main, when a monstrous large 
snider let himself down from the ceiling right 
above his head, and dropped upon his book ; 
Henry shook him oflF without hurting him, say- 
ing, “ I will tell you what, Indies and gentle¬ 
men; I won't care for any of you, that will be 
the best way, that is, I will try not to care for 
you. I hope I shall be helped fo do right; and 
then^ Mrs* Pigeon, you may coo; and Mrs- 
Butterfly, you may flutter; and Mr* Humble 
Bee, you may bu2 ; and Mrs* Mouse, you may 
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nibble; and Mr, Spider, you may spin; hut 
still I shall he able to learn my lesson.” So 
little Henry being filled with a desire to do well, 
no doubt from above, kept looking at his book, 
and repeating the words with all his might, till 
he was able to say !ns lesson quite perfectly, 
and then ho went joyfully down to his uncle, 
and when he had said his lesson, lie gave an 
account of all his visitors to his kind old friend* 
In reply to little Henrystory, Mr. Dalben 
made this remark: 

My dear boy, whenever wo have any duty 
to perform, wliether a duty of little or ■much 
importance, we shall assuredly meet with difti- 
culties ; diHieulties fn>in our own hearts with¬ 
in, and difficulties from the world without* Now 
these dilhcnltics, whether they be great or small, 
are such as no man can vanquish iu his proper 
strength ; and therefore wo see persons who are 
not religious, so changeable and variable in their 
conduct, and so light and inconstant in all they 
do; but those who arc supported by the help 
of God, are enabled to overcome alt' trials; 
therefore it is written, ‘ They that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall run, ' 
and not lie weary; they shall walk, and not 
faint/” (Isaiah, xl. 31*) 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The J fay-making, and the Conversation by the 

Brook* 

WiTAT a sweet field was tliat into which Henry 
Milner went to make hay with his uncle, on 
the afternoon of the same day in which he had 
received many visitors in his little bed-room. 

As he was going- through the hall imme¬ 
diately after dinner,his uncle called him to him 
to the door of a closet under the staircase, and 
presented him with a nice, strong little rake, 
which he had had made for him, and a fork 
which, though not made of iron, was very sub¬ 
stantial, and would not easily come to pieces. 

How ha]>pily did the little boy now follow 
his kind uncle through the garden, carrying 
his new fork and rake over his shoulders, and 
asking, as he went along, how they must be 
used. 

You will see the other haymakers at work, 
Henry,” said Mr* Dalhen, “and you must do 
as they do.’' 

When arrived in the field, they saw Thomas 
very busy with several poor work people but 
of the village. The field in which they were at 
work was on the declivity of a high bank, 
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sloping towards the west* It was sutTounded 
on the east and south by a thick wood^ and on 
the north it opened towards tlie lovely valley of 
the Tcme- In the lower part of this field were 
a few low trees, or bushes, through which ran 
a clear streain, sometimes being hid by the 
bushes, and sometimes appearing plainly to the 
eye. A variety of wild water-plants, such as 
the marsh-niarygold and soap wort, grew close 
upon its margin, and certain little fish were seen 
playing across its pebbled channel. At some 
seasons of the year, that beautiful bird the king' 
fisher was said to visit this br(R)k ; but at this 


time this bird, called by the ancients the hal¬ 
cyon, was not to be seen, being perhaps driven 
from its usual haunts by the voices of the hay¬ 
makers* Many commoner birds, however, 
abounded near this place; and in the field on 
the Other side of the water were inuiiy sheep and 
lambs, whose gentle bicatings sounded mast 
agreeably among the other rural nuiniiLips. 

Mr* lialbcn had brought a book witii him, 
and soon seated himself quietly on the'^ass near 
the brook to read; but Henry fell to work in 
tossing about the hay with su little niuderation, 
that in less than an hour he was ipiitc tired, and 
was glad to sit down for a while by his uncle on 
the grass. 

I thought,'’ said Mr, Dalbeti, “ how it 
would be, Master Henry, \vhen you set to work 
so furiously; and I think, if 1 heard rightly, 
Thomas warned you against so doing* Kcmein- 
ber, my little man, from this adventure in the 
hay-'field, that when you wish to work long, and 
to make yourself really useful, you must begin 
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with inoderationj and not exhaust yourself at 
first setting out*” 

Henry held down his head, and looked a little 
ashamed. Mr, Da]ben, however, said no more 
on the subject, but advised him to remain quiet 
a while to cool himself. 

Now, while Henry was sitting with his uncle 
in the field, they fell into some very pleasant 
and sweet discourse, Mr* Dalben pointed out 
to the little boy the brook which came tumbling 
from the high grounds above, and now ran 
gently murmuring at their feet; and then he 
explained to him the use of these little brooks, 
which abound in this country, namely, to con¬ 
vey nourishment to the thirsty lands, and to ^ 
supply drink for the cattle and the birds which 
reside in the brakes and bushes. 

In countries,” he said, where these spring 
do not abound, the people are obliged to dig 
wells with immense labour, and to draw out their 
water from the bowels of the earth; and where 
water ]s not thus supplied, the lands become 
parched and dry, and will neither produce tre^ 
nor grass,” 

The good old gentleman then went on to 
speak of the Holy Spirit of God, “ wliose blessed 
gifts and graces,” he told the little boy, were 
compared in the Bible to gentle showers, and 
early dew, and flowing brooks and fountaiDB; 
because,” he added, showers, and dew, and 
running brooks, soften the hard earth, and fit it 
for producing flowers and fruit, corn and herbs; 

. and the Holy Spirit coming into the stony hearts 
of men, makes them soft and tender, and fit for 
bringing forth holy and blessed works; there- 
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fore it is said, He shall come down like rain 
upon the mown grass, and as showers that water 
the earth/ 

** Is my heart tender i"” said little Henry, 

I dare not yet say,’*" said Mr, Dalbeti, 
that I think it so* You certainly have not 
shown so many naughty tempers lately as you 
used to do; but if your heart was really 
changed, you would love God more than you 
do; you would be fonder of your Diblc than 
you are; you would deliglit in singing hymns 
and in praying; and when any disagreeable 
task was given you to doj you would endeavour 
to do it with pleasure, hoping thereby to please 
your God.” 

Oh!” said Henry, “ I wisli that the Holy 
Spirit of God would make iny heart soft and 
tender*'' 

For whose sake, and iii whose name, ought 
you to seek the help of the Holy Spirit ?” said 
Mr. Dalben- 

For the sake of luv Saviour^T returned 

Henry. 

** Remember, my boy, that it is in the name 
of Christ, and through ins merits only, that you 
or I, or any poor skinful creature, must expect 
any favour from above/' 

The discourse between Mr, Dalbeii and 
Henry then took a different turn, and Mr. 
Dalben spoke of the sheep and lambs which 
were feeding on the other side of the brook. 

1 knew an old gentleman,'' said Mr. Dal¬ 
ben, who died twenty years ago, who knew 
the history of all the living creatures in the 
country, ftnd could tell their modes of life and 
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tnaTiners. He knew all the four-footed crea<- 
turcs which inhabit this land- He knew also 
the birds which li\c in the branches of the 
trees, and in old buildini^s and rocks* Those 
creatures which live half in water, and half cm 
the land, he was also well acquainted with* lie 
knew moat of the fishes too which swim in our 
rivers; and also the insects and the worms; 
and he could tell many curious stories about 
them, so that he was one of the pleasantest old 
men I ever met with*’^ 

“ And did he fear God ?” said little Henry* 
Yes, my dear boy,” said Mr* Ualben ; for 
I should not call any man pleasant who did not 
fear God.’' 

Do you remember any of his stories, uncle 
said Henry. 

Yes, my dear boysaid Mr, Dalben^ and 
I will tell you some of them some time or other; 
but you must first repeat to me, if you can 
remember them, the six different classes into 
which the old gentleman divided the creatures ” 
Indeed/' said Henry, “ I do not think I 
can remember them. Please to tell them to me 
again, uncle,” 

“ The first,” said Mr* Dalben, arc all those 
creatures which feed their young ones with their 
own milk, of whatever shape or kind they may 
be; such as sheep, and cows, and horses, and 
cats, and mice, and rats, and bats. And there 
are also some creatures which live in the sea, of 
this class, but they are rarely found on the 
English coast* The second class consists of 
birds; the third, of creatures called amphibia, 
which live half in water and half on land ; the 
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fourth are fishes; the fifth, inseets; and the 
sixth, worms. 

Shall I ever understand any tiling about all 
these creatures said Henry. 

“ You are a very little boy yet,” said Mr- 
Dalben ; ^^but when I conic to talk to you more 
about these creatures, you will be able, I dare 
say, to remember many things about them. 
But here comes Sally, with a pailful of skimmed 
milk, and a loaf of brown bread for the hay- 
nmkers,'^ 

“O uncle, may I wait upon tliem?” said 
Henry. 

They will not want much attendance, 
Henry,” said Mr. Dalben; but while they 
are at their supper, you shall read to them a 
chapter in the Bible, providetl you will speak 
out plainly, and in an audible voice.'' 

The haymakers soon gathered round the 
milk-pail, thanking Mr. Dalben for this unex¬ 
pected treat; and Sally gave to each person, 

g reat and small, an iron spoon and-* piece of 
read.. And Mr, Dalben having first requested 
them to give God thanks, they began to eat and 
Henry to read. The portion of Scripture which 
Mr. Dalben fixed upon on this occasion, was the 
eleventh chapter oir Isaiah ; And there shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse, and 
a branch shall grow out of his roots: and the 
spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of 
counsel and might, the spirit of knowledge and 
of the fear of the J^ord ; and sliall make him of 
quick understanding in the fear of the Lord: 
and he shall not judge after the sight of his 
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eyG&5 neither reprove after the hearing of his 
ears: but with righteousness shall he judge the 
]x>or, and reprove with equity, for the meek 
of the earth : and he shall smite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of 
his lips shall he slay the wicked. And righ¬ 
teousness shall be the girdle of his loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of his reins. The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and 
the young lion and the failing together : and a 
little child shall lead them. And the cow and 
the bear shall feed ; their young ones shall lie 
down together: and the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox* And the sucking cliild shall play on 
the hole of the asp, and the weaned child shall 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall 
not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain; 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea,” 

When little Henry had read so far, a certain 
old man of the company, by name John Holmes, 
begged leave to put in a word, and said to Mr- 
Dalben, May I make bold, Sir, before little 
master goes any further, to ask for an expla¬ 
nation of these verses w hicli the young gentle¬ 
man has just read? Now, Sir, I think I un¬ 
derstand so far, that the branch from the stem 
of Jesse is no other than our Lord, who came, 
as we know, from Jesse, who was the father of 
King David. And having made out so much, 
I understand pretty well what follows; for, to 
be sure, the spirit of the Lord and the spirit of 
wisdom did rest upon otir Lord while on earth ; 
but what does this expression mean, that he 
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shall judge the poor with equity, and that the 
beasts shall^ as it were, change their natures, 
and that the earth slialt be filled with the know¬ 
ledge of tile Lord, as the waters cover the sea? 
Wheii arc these times to come, Sir? or, think 
you, arc they past ? For I have heard many 
say, that tlie old times were much better than 
these.’^ 

In reply to this, Mr. Dalben answered, 
“ These verses, John, contain a very enrions 
and wonderful prophecy ^ and I toLild show you 
many passages without end to the same purpose 
in other parts of Senpture. These verses speak 
of a blessed time which shall come to pass in the 
last days of the earth, when Christ our Lord 
will be King and Kuler over every country, 
when the fear and love of him will be im¬ 
pressed on every heart. Wc have some reason 
to think, though wc know not w'hen this time 
will come, that it will last a thousand years; 
and that every kind of spiritual and temporal 
blessing will then be spread abroad over all the 
earth.” * 

Sir,"” said John Holmes, “ I never heard 
talk of this before/' 

“ Never, Jotm!” said Mr. Dalben ; “ why, 
if you have never had any insight into this mat¬ 
ter, the prophecies, for the most part, must be 
as dark to you as the blackest midnight. But 
now I tell you, that although Satan has had a 
long time of it on earth, his time will have an 
end; and then will come the triumph of the. 
children of God^ The creation has long groaned 
under pain and bondage; but even these fair 
fields and woods will yet see better dayS| and 
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roses and lilies will yet bloom where now we 
only f;ee thorns and briers/* 

If such is the case. Sir,” returned John, 
*' and if our Lord is finally to trimnph even in 
this world, whafs the use of folks trying to 
make themselves great and grand in laying up 
treasure for thdr families in these days, seeing 
that all tile fasiiions of this present world must 
pass away, in order to make way for the better 
things which arc to comcp” 

Ay, John,” said Mr* Dal ben, as you say, 
what is tlie use of any care but for the soul? 
for the Lord has said, tliat to those who seek the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, all other 
things necessary shall be added/* 

By tills time the haymakers hud finished their 
meal; and as there was a little fog beginning to 
rise from the brook at tlic bottom of the mea^ 
dow, Mr. Uaibcn thought it best to take Henry 
by the hand, and to return to the house. 
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CHAPTEK VIIf* 


A Walk in a TVood, with a Visit to the old 
Iloitse once inhabited by Jenny Crawley- 


WiiKN the hay was got in and safely lodged in 
a small rick well thatched with straw near the 
barn, Mr, Dalben took Henry one afternoon to 
visit a wood about a mile distant, to which he 
had promised to take him as soon as he was 
able to walk so far. 

As they were going along, he talked to him 
about the six classes of animals, of which he had 
spoken to him before, viz. the animals of the 
first class, which arc known by their feeding 
their young ones with their milk ; the^obnd 
class, whicli consists of birds; the third class, 
which are called amphibia, creatures which live 
half on land and half in water; the fourth class, 
which are fishes ; the fifth, which consists of in¬ 
sects; and the sixth, which are worms* “ And 
now, Henry/' he said, you shall point out to 
me one of each sort as we go along. Let us see 
who will first discover an animal of the first 
class*’' 

The first part of Mr, Dalben’s and Henry's 
way to the wood lay through a lane inclosed on 
each side by a high hedge; here Henry saw many 
birds, and found several snail shells, some of 
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which shells had snails in them ; and therefore 
Mr. Dalben would not allow him to meddle with 


them ; but neither birds nor snails would do for 
their first class, because birds and snails do not 
feed their young ones with milk: at length, on 
the lane taking a turn, Henry being a few 
Steps before his unde, cried out, I am first, I 
am first; I have found it,—a donkey^ a donkey^ 
adimkeyJ'^ Henry had reason to rejoice; there 
was just l>efore him a poor little gray donkey 
feeding on the side of the lane- 

Mr* Dalben smiled, and said, You are 


riglit, Henry : the poor donkey belongs to the 
first class, a specimen of which we are looking 
for, and you have seen him first; and I hope 
you feci yourself much obliged to him for 
coming to cat Ins thistles in this lane. 

** There are many naughty boys, Henry/' 
continued Mr* Dalben, “ who are very cruel to 
these poor animals, and use them very ill; but 
I trust that you will never fall into the dreadful 
practice of being cruel to any animal. It is 
sometimes necessary that animals should be 
killed, but it should alw'ays be done as speedily 
as jKissible, in order that they may be in pain a 
very short lime* 

Behold that poor little donkey, how meek 
and humble he looks with his rough coat and 
long ears! There is no creature in the world, 
however, more useful to men ; he does not travel 


so fast as a horse when he is on the road, but he 
goes straight forward, and will go on a long time 
without being tired; he will carry great burdens, 
considering his size ; and is contented with the 
coarsest food: hard-hearted people despise and 
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use him ill, but a good man is merciful to hi> 
beast. And now, Henry, let us look for an 
animal of the second class.” 

The second class said Henry, oh ! tho^e 
are birds; I have seen a great number since I 
came out, but now I cannot see one. How tire¬ 
some ! oh, there is one in the hedge; no, it is 
not one : it is only a leaf shaking. Well this is 
provoking, when there were so many just now, 
and now I cannot see one.'' 

Why so impatient, Henry ?” said Mr* 
Dalben, If you ivere a king or a prince now, 
and had power, you would do some very rash 
thing, because you cannot see a bird the very 
moment you desire to do so; is this right, 
Henry 

Henry looked ashamed, and remained silent 
a moment, till at length a bird did actually rise 
out of the hedge, and Hy before him. 

** There, uncle, there,” said Henry, there 
is one of the second class,” 

‘‘ Very well, Henry,'* said Mr, Dalben; 
you have found a creature of the first-class, 
and one also of the second ; we must now find 
a specimen of the third-'' 

‘‘The third class?” said Henry, ^^oh, those 
ai*e creatures which live on land sometimes, and 
sotnetimes jn water; what do you call them, 
sir ?” 

Mr Dalben replied, Amphibia,” 

“ Amphibia, sir/' said Henry ; “ what kind 
of creatures are those?** 

Mr, Dalben answered, Tortoises and frogs, 
and toads, and lizards, and serijents,” 

Oh!” said Henry, these are all ugly 
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things. 1 think, uncle^ I will leave it to you to 
find one of these-'" 

“ They are ugly,'" said Mr. Dalben, “ as you 
say, Henry, and some of them very hurtful. 
These animals have cold blood, and generally 
naked bodies; their colours are often dark and 
tlisgusting; and some of them have an un¬ 
pleasant smell.’* 

Are there any in this lane, uncle said 
Henry. 

A little farther on/' said Mr. Dallwn, 
a green {litefa ; and, perhaps, if we mind what 
we arc about, we may find some frogs in it.* 
Come on, Henry ; there it is a little before us/' 
Mr> Dal ben and Henry hastened on, till 
coming into a wider jjart of the lane, they saw 
a green stagnant puddle on one side, and in 
this green puddle they saw a number of little 
animals, about two inches or more iu length, 
having no legs and long tails. 

What are these creatures ?” said Henry. 

They are young frogs,*’ said Mr. Dalben ; 
when they are about six weeks old their tails 
will fall off, and they will have legs; these 
creatures belong to the third class of animals, 
namely, the amphibia; and we have now found 
an example of 4[iree classes.’’ 

** I found two, uncle, and you have found 
one,” said Henry; “ and now it is my turn to 
look again. Will you tell me, nncle, once more, 
what is the fourth class 

“ The fourth class, Henry,” said Mr. Dalben, 
“ are fish; they breathe in a different manner 
to what we do, and the bodies of most of them 
are covered with scales-” 

n 3 
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“ O iiTiclej’'" said Henry impatiently, “ I wish 
I could find one,” 

Henry Milner, Henry Milner,” said Mr, 
Dalben, soiiling, command yourself, my boy; 
for if you give way to impatience, as yon did 
when loolcing fora bird, I fear you will be quite 
out of your senses before yon find a fish in this 
dusty lane; unless it should happen here, (as 
I have been told it somptimes does in India 
and other hot countries,) that a violent shower 
of rain should fall, and in it a numlier of small 
fish/' 

Is that true, uncle?” said Henry ; “does 
it ever rain fishes ?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” said Mr, Dalben ; “ I knew 
a gentleman, who being in a tent in India, in the 
midst of a sandy plain, as much as a thousand 
miles from the sea, picked up several little fishes 
at the moment of tneir fall from the clouds in a 
violent storm of rain.” 

By the time that H^ry had done wondering 
and talking about this story, they were come to 
the end of the lane, and passing over a sfRe, they 
entered upon a wide and open field, where a 
number of sheep and lambs were feeding on a 
iioft and thymy herbage, 

“ No hope, Henry, of finding^any fish here,” 
said Mr, Dalben, “ any more than in the lane 
which we have just left, I should therefore 
advise, that we put off finding our other three 
classes till another aftemoon, when I will walk 
dQwn with you, my dear boy, (if all ia well,) to 
the river which winds in the bottom of this 
valley, and whose course is marked by rows of 
willows, which you may distinctly see from this 
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distance. And now,’^ he added, we will speak 
a little of these sheep, which are feeding so 
peaceably in this beautiful field. I never, my 
dear little boy; sec sheep feeding happily in 
a field with their lambs playing beside them, 
but I look forward to that blessed time when 
tlie Shepherd King shall reign over all the 
earth, and when he shall gather his sheep 
together, and preserve them from all their 
enemies, and pour upon them showers of bless- 

' It 

mgs. 

“ That will be in the time of the millennium, 
unde,” said little Henry; “ I wish I could live 
to sec that time.” 

** IIuw things will be ordered and arranged 
before the second coming of our Lord, we know 
not exactly, my dear boy,” said Mr, Dalben ; 
“but some persons suppose that the second of 
St. Peter, third chapter, 10th, llth, l'2th, 13t1i, 
and 14th verses, allude to that time: “ But the 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and the elemetits shall melt 
with fervent heat; the earth also, and the works 
that are therein, shall be burnt up. ■ Seeing, 
then, that all tliese things shall be dissolved, 
what manner of persons ought ye to bo in all 
holy conversation and godliness, looking for and 
hasting unto the coming of the day of God, 
wherein the heavens, being on fire, shall be. dis¬ 
solved, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat? Nevertheless we, according to his pro¬ 
mise, look for new heavens and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. Wherefore, 
beloved, seeing that ye look for such things, be 
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diligent that ye may be found of him in peace, 
without spot- and blamtless,” 

‘‘ From these verses therefore it appears, my 
dear boy, that we have nothing to oo, but to 
follow our Shepherd King while in this present 
state of being; to obey his gentle calls; to sub¬ 
mit ourselves to his holy will; and as much as 
in yon lies, to study the character of those per^- 
sons who shall make a part of the blessed number 
of the inhabitants of the earth in the days of the 
millennium* In those days no one will desire to 
be rich or great, no one will be anxious to join 
house to house and field to field, but every one 
will strive to please his Shepherd and his God ; 
and every one will strive to be holy, humble, 
and inoffensive/' 

By this time they had crossed the pleasant 
field where the sheep were feetiing, and were 
entering into a thick wood, through the midst 
of which ran a narrow winding path, which, as 
they passed on, sometimes led them up hill, and 
sometimes descended into the bottom o( a nar¬ 
row valley or dingle. 

Having gone on for some little time, they 
came within sight of an old cottage, built of 
timber with lath and plaster; the timbers had 
been painted black, and still retained their co¬ 
lour ; but the white plaster had been rendered 

{ rcllow and gray by time; and in many places 
loth lath and plaster had fallen so entirely 
away, that the inner chambers were open to the 
outward air* A few panes of greenish glass 
were still left in one of the casements, but half 
the old door of the house was gt>ne. 

“ Could your dear father visit this world 
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tigain,'” said Mr. Dalben^ ‘‘ tlierc is perhaps no 
place which he would behold with more delight 
than this old cottage, because here it was that 
he was hrst permitted to exert himself in the 
service of his God.” 

Henry looked hard at Mr. Halbpn, as not 
thoroughly understanding the tendency of this 
remark. Whereupon Mr. Dalben explained 
himself to this purport; but as I have made 
my chapter sufficiently long, I will here break 
off, and proceed in my next. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Giving an Account of Jenny Crawley; of Mr. 
Milner^s kindnees to her. 


“ About twenty years ago, there lived in the 
house which you see before you, Henry,” said 
Mr, Dalben, an old woman of the name of 
Jenny Crawley, This old woman lived here 
alone, and had done so for many years. She 
maintained herself by making matches, and be¬ 
soms, and by buying and selling rags for paper. 
She was always seen in the same dress; namely, 
a petticoat patched from top to bottom, with 
patches of all manner of colours and shapes; a 
short blue jacket, an apron and handkerchief, 
and a flat hat made of felt. She never 
seen at a place of worship, and could not read. 
Her only companions in this place were a gray 
cat *and a magpie; and she had little furniture 
in her house, out an old wicker chair, a threew 
legged stool, a three-cornered oak-table, a tea¬ 
kettle, and a few cracked cups and plates; 
her bed, which was in the room up stairs, 
was,as uncomfortable as the rest of her fur¬ 
niture.'* 

fi^ the time Mr. Dalben had told thus much 
of his story, they were come to the door of the 
cottage; and, as what was left of the door was 
open, they went in. 
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The lower room was quite stripped and 
empty, excepting that the mantle-shelf, and part 
of an old window-shutter, were left, and in one 
corner were the remains of an old mop made of 
different coloured rags. 

There,*" said Mr, Dalbcn, on the side of 
the chimney nearest the window, the old woman 
used to sit; and often and often have I seen 
your dear papa placed on the three-legged stool 
opposite to her; but I must tell you how your 
papa got acquainted with her, and what he was 
enabled to do for her; and, as we both stand in 
need of a little rest, let us sit down on the foot 
of this stair, and I will tell you the whole story. 
—When your dear papa was about twelve years 
of age, wc were Jold that old Jenny Crawley 
was so ill with a lameness in one foot, that she 
was not able to carry on her traile of selling 
besoms and matches, and that she was suffering 
great distress from want; and, as her character 
was none of the best, no person in the parish 
was forward to help her. When your dear papa 
heard this, he asked my leave to take her every 
day some little thing out of the kitchen; and 
when I gave my leave, I found that he after¬ 
wards added all the money which he had in the 
world, which he spent in buying the old woman 
a coarse gray cloak, for it was the depth of win* 
ter. From that time he went every day^'for 
nearly a year, about which time she died, to 
take her broth, or milk, and such other food as 
he could persuade Kitty to give him; and 1 
have often seen him put by his cheese^ when he 
was allowed a bit of cheese for supper^ or at 
twelve oVlock, to carry to his poor woman, or 
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any otlier nice little bit which he might happen 
to have, although thus denying his own appe¬ 
tite for the sake of this poor creature* 

“ When he had been once or twice to sec this 
poor woman, and found that she knew nothing 
about her God, or about her dear Saviour, he 
asked me if I would allow him to take a Bible, 
and read to her, and I gave my permission. 

** It happened at that time, that I had a very 
bad cough, which obliged me to remain within 
doors for as much two months^ but as sewn 
as I was able to go out, I went with your dear 
father to see her. And I was quite surprised to 
find how much he )iad been enabled to teach this 
poor Ignorant creature, and how very thankful 
she was. ‘ Dear sir,’ she said, ‘ if it had not 
been for Muster Milner, I should have died for 
want; but what he has done as to providing me 
with food and warm clothing, is nothing in com¬ 
parison of what lie has told me about my 
viour^ Why, though living in a Christian 
country, I was as ignorant of all these things as 
the babe unborn; and sh<iuld have remained so 
until my dying day, if it had not been for dear 
little master." 1 told her, that it must not be 
to Master Milner that she must give the glory 
and thanks; but to God* And I was glad to 
hear her say, that your dear papa had told her 
the same thing; and that he would never allow 
her to thank him for any thing he bad done; but 
would always say, * No, Jenny, no~don"t say 
a word about it to me. I am very glad if I 
have done any thing to make you comfortable; 
but it is not me, it is God you must thank for 
all your comforts*’ 
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liOok at that old chimney, Henry/' said 
Hr. Dalben, “ and think how many hours your 
dear father spent in that corner, reading to the 
poor old woman ; forsaking all his pleasures and 
his play for her sake. Do you think he is sorry 
for having done so now 

While Mr. Dalben was speaking, they heard 
a gun go off at soma little distance, and in a 
minute afterwards they saw two young men in 
shooting dresses, and with guns in their hands, 
passing away through the bottom of the dingle. 
“ There/' said Mr. Dalben, there, Henry, 
look at those young men; I do not know who 
they are, so I may speak more freely of them 
than if I did know tliein. They are spending 
their time in the way which most young men 
delight in who do not fear God ; but holy boys 
and young men will never take delight in these 
kinds of sports. Your dear father might once 
have liked these things, as well as other boys; 
but he knew that they were iinlioly, and he gave 
them up, and rather chose to suffer affliction 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the plea¬ 
sures of sin^” 

Mr. Dalben then arose, and made his way up 
the old stairs, followed by Henry- The old stairs 
shook under them as they stepped upon them ; 
but they got safely to the top of them, and found 
a room above of the same size as the lower room; 
in this room there was no furniture excepting an 
old oaken bedstead, so eaten with worms, that 
one of the feet had given way, and the sacking 
was all in tatters; on the wall were the remains 
of an old penny print, which represented the 
ascension of our Saviour into heaven; it was 
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coloui'ed, and liad been pasted to the 'wsM ; it was 
placed exactly opposite to the bed. 

“ Ah!” said Mr. Dalbeti, that picture I have 
often seen in your father's hands; and 1 remem¬ 
ber when he [lasted it up against tliis wall, 
thinking it would please the old woman to look 
at it, when she was confined to licr bod*^ 

Henry looked at the picture till the tears came 
into hiseycsi and lie said, Oh I uncle, shall I 
ever be as good as my papa 

Your papa, my dear Henry,” said Mr. 
Ualben, was by nature no lietfcr than you are. 
He was born with an evil heart; but the Spirit 
of God was poured upon him ; and the conse^ 
quence was, that he was enabled to bring forth 
all the fruits of the Spirit. You know, my boy, 
what the fruits of the Sjiirit are 

Yes, uncle,” said Henry ; they are love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
meekness. When the Holy Spirit enters our 
hearts, then our hearts are filled with these 
blessed feelings, and then wc are very happy.” 

** Very true, my boy,” returned Mr. Balben ; 
and now let us look from this old broken case¬ 
ment, and sec wlmt beautiful places the I.ord 
prepares in woods and solitary parts <]f the 
eartli.” 

Henry immediately went to the window, and 
found he could see from thence into the very 
liottom of the dingle ; where a little narrow 
wooden bridge was thrown over a clear brook 
which came tumbling down from the opposite 
sides of the dingle. A number of beautiful trees 
grew on each side of the little valley, casting 
their deep shade below, excepting in one place; 
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where tlie last rays of the evening sun made 
their way through the branches, and poured 
directly upon the water-fall, causing it to glitter 
and &]iarkle, as if it were compost of crystals- 
and diamonds* 

Oh ! uncle,** said little Henry, what a 
pretty place !^* 

Vour dear latlier,'^ said Mr, Dalben, used, 
often to sit by this window, and read to poor 
Jane Crawley, when she was confined to her 
bed, whieli slie was for some months before she 
diet!; and I know that he often used to look 
ufKjn that scene with delight; for he had learn¬ 
ed to admire these beautiful works of God* 

We had provided an old woman to take care 
of poor Jenny ; but it was from your dear papa 
that she learned all those heavenly truths winch 
were, with the divine blessing, to make her eter* 
nally hapjty. It was from him that she learned 
what God the Father had done for her; how 
this her heavenly Parent had planned and pro¬ 
vided the means of her salvation even before the 
foundation of the world: and how God the Son 
had, in obetHence to his Father’s will, laid down 
his precious life for her upon the cross, that she, 
through his death, might be justified from all 
her sins; and liow God the Holy Ghost was 

then bringing her to the knowledge of her 
Saviour, and by his regenerating and sanctify¬ 
ing grace thus preparing her for glory, 

** Though he was very young, he was ena¬ 
bled to teach her all these things; and, as I 
before said, ho preferred the pleasure of visiting 
and talking to her, to all his sports and amuses 
nients. lie continued to attend her every day 
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till she died: and he perhaps, at this moment, 
is standing before the throne of God, in the coni- 
pany of this poor creature, to whom he was en¬ 
able to show so much kindness when in this 
world.” 

When Mn Dalbcn bad spoken these last 
words, he took Henry’s hand, and they went 
down the old stairs, and out by the door of the 
house into the wood ; and in this place I shall 
finish my chapter, hoping that you liavc had 
pleasure in following Mr, Dalben and little 
Henry Milner in their visit to Jenny Crawley's 
cottage. 
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CHAPTER X- 

77tt' Walk to the River-side. Discourse upon 

Fishes and Insects. 

A j iiw days afterJMr, Dalbeti had taken Henry 
to Jenny Crawley*^ cottage, he took a walk with 
him, according to his promise, to the banks of the 
river Teme, which flowed about a mile and a 
half fmm Mr- Halben’s house. 

This river is a clear and rapid stream, which 
rises in Wales, and having taken its course 
through souje of the most beautiful valleys in 
England, falls into the Severn,'a little below the 
city of Worcester- The course of the river is for 
the most part marked by rows of silver willows. 

Henry and his uncle continued descending 
along beautiful fields for some time before they 
came into the meadows on the banks of the 
Teine; and Mr. Dalben, as his custom was, 
renewed his discourse as they walked along, 
profitable to the little boy, as well as exceed¬ 
ingly agreeable- 

We are going to look for an animal of the 
fourth class to-day, Henrysaid Mr. Dalbcn ; 

let us therefore consider what kinds of animals 
these are. 

The animals of the fourth class, as I have 
told you, uiy dear boy, are fishes, creatures 
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which live in the water. Most fishes are nmcii 
of the same shape, being vcrj" large in pro¬ 
portion in the middle, and tapering towards the 
head and tail; and this shape is given to thcni 
because it is the most convemetit for making 
their way in the element for which they were 
designed. They are also furnished with fins, 
which assist them in moving through the water; 
and with the help of their tails, which serve them 
for a rudder, they are enabled to turn to any side 
at pleasure. It is said that a fish, well furnished 
with fins, will outstrip the swiftest ship which 
ever sailed. 

“ Four-footed beasts are, for the most part, 
€X>vercd with hair, and birds arc provided with 
feathers ; hut as neither hair nor feathers would 
be suitable for a creature living in water, fish 
are provided with scales, under which is found 
a kind of oil, which keeps them warm.'^ 

‘‘ But, uncle,’’ said Henry Milner, I do not 
think scales are so pretty as feathers, or fine soft 
hair such as four-footed beasts are clothed*in/^ 

** Many fish,” returned Mr. Dalbelt, are 
covered with scales of beautiful colours, and 
having variations which are wonderfully rich and 
curious ; but, after all we can say, fishes are cer¬ 
tainly very inferior creatures to birds or beasts. 
There is no one of this class which bas the least 


regard or care for its young ones, and many of 
them are even so unnatural as to feed upon their 
offspring. Neither have fishes the sense of hear¬ 
ing, or smelling, or tasting, or even of seeing, 
so perfect as those of birds and beasts. Some 
people even suppose that they have no power of 
hearing at all. They are also exceedingly cruel, 
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being the most greedy creatures in the world, 
and devouring each other with the utmost vora¬ 
ciousness*’’ 

By this time Mr* Dalben and Henry were 
come to the banks of the river, and there saw, 
before them, at a little distance, a mill, situated 
near a bridge, over which the high road passed 
to the city of Worcester, A nuniber of willows 
encircled and shaded the river in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and tlie roaring of the water over a weir, 
some little way from the mill, might be heard at 
a considerable distance. 

As Mr, Dalben had no mind to proceed to the 
mill, he sat down with Henry on the banks of 
the river, not far from the weir, saying to the 
little boy, Now, Henry, if we look for a fish 
we shall have a chance of seeing one, without 
needing the assistance of a shower of fishes; and 
as your eyes arc young and quick, I expect that 
you will he the nrst to find this specimen which 
we Deed of our fourth class.” 

Henry, however, was some minutes before he 
succeeded in diisccrning a fish; at length he 
perceived one, which appeared for a moment on 
the surface of the water, and then dived again 
out of sight. On beholding it, however, he ut¬ 
tered an exclamation of joy, and said, ' ** Now, 
uncle, we have only two more kinds of creatures 
to find, and those are insects and worms; and I 
now, at this moment, see thousands and tens of 
thousands of insects dancing upon the edge of 
the water*—Look, uncle, look towards the side 
of the setting sun ; there they are* I wonder I 
did not see them before ; they seem to be of all 
colours, and they are flying up and down, in and 
out, ill a most violent hurry. Look, uncle, look*’ 
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Why, my boy,^ said Mr. Dalben, these 
little creatures seem to have communicated 
their agitation to you. What a bustle you are 
in ! Come now, compose yourself; sit still, and 
I will explain a little of the nature of insects to 
you. 

There are not any more curious creatures,'^ 
said Mr. Dalben, to be found in any class of 
animals, than among insects, thougli many of 
them are so extremely small that we cannot see 
them without glasses. The formation of many 
of these little creatures is exceedingly and in¬ 
comparably delicate. Some of them are covered, 
as it were, with coats of armour, polished like the 
finest steeb and jointed together in the most 
curious manner. Some arc covered with down 
or very fine feathers, enriched with gold and 
azure, scarlet, and violet. Some of them, parti¬ 
cularly the ant and bee, discover a prudence and 
wisdom of which no other animal but man is 
capable; and many of them show great fondness 
for their young ones. In short, my dear boy, 
it would take the whole of the longest life to 
understand but half the wanders of Ibe works 
of God, in the insect tribe/' 

While Mr. Dalben was speaking, there sud¬ 
denly appeared on the gross before them, a beau* 
tiful butterfly; which, having rested a moment 
on the cup of a buttercup, with which those 
meadows abound, rose up, and pursuing its 
irregular course, sometimes flew before them, 
and sometimes rose in the air above their heads. 
Its wings were encircled with a variety of deli- 
' cate colours; among which, a pale yellow and 
purple were the most remarkable. 
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“ Of what class is that pretty creature said 
Mr, Dalben ; does it feed its young ones witli 
its milk, Henry, do you think ? or is it a bird 
or a fish 

Oh ! uncle,” replied Hcnry^ somewhat con¬ 
ceitedly, do you think I don’t know it be¬ 
longs to the fifth class ? it is an insect.’’’ 

Why so conceited, Master Milner P’* said 
Mr. Dalben : surely you do not think yourself 
particularly clever, because you know the difie- 
rence between a butterfly and a fish ?” 

No, uncle, I was not conceited,” said 
Henry, half ashamed. 

** Do not, my dear boy,” returned Mr. Dal¬ 
ben, defend yourself when you know that you 
are in fault; but let me take this opportunity 
of explaining to youp that it is not uncommon 
for people, whose hearts are not changed, when 
they first begin to learn any new thiag, to be 
very conceited upon that subject; but when 
they know a little more of the same thing, then 
they b^gin to find out their own deficiency, and 
are ashamed of their former conceit.” 

But, uncle, do you not think that I am be^ 
ginning to have a clean heart yet 

I never think well of yon, Henry,” said 
Mr. Dalben, “ when you are conceited; be¬ 
cause, as 1 have often before told you, when the 
Holy Spirit begins to change the heart, the first 
sign we perceive is, that the person becomes 
humble.” 

“ Uncle, I will pray -t|p be humble,” said 
Henry, taking his uncle’s Hand and kissing it in 
a veiy gentle manner. 

“ Do so, do so, dear boy," said Mr, Dalben, 
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tenderly- “ And now, my boy^ I will tell you 
sotnetbing about the butterfly- The people who 
lived in old times used to call a butterfly a 
Psyche, or the souL The soul is that part of a 
human creature which never dies: your soul 
will still live when your body is penshing in the 
grave,” 

Uncle,*^ said Henry, 1 understand that 
about the soul, but I do not understand why 
people should call a butterfly the souL” 

I will tell you then,’' said Mr, Dalbeii; 
but because it is a difflcult thing for a little boy 
like you to understand, you must attend to me 
with all your senses, and leave off digging that 
hole with th*it little bit of stick* and throwing up 
the mould upon your clothes. What are you 
doing that for 

I was looking for a worm, for the sixth 


class, uncle,” said Henry- 

« Very well, very said Mr- Dalben; 

but if you choose to dig, I shall not tell my 
story,” 

" O do, jiray tell it, uncle, and I will not 
look for a worm to-day; and I wilf tell you 
what, uncle, I have just thought of; 1 need not 
give myself the trouble of digging for worms, 
for there is a great flat stone near Lion’s ken¬ 
nel, and there are always plenty of worms and 
grubs under that stone, where I can find them 
in a minute-’^ 


Very well,” said Mr. Dalben; and now 
that matter is settled, perhaps you can attend 
to my story; but as the damp is rising from the 
river, we will walk home, and 1 will tell it as 
we go along. - * 
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I was about to tell you why the ancients 
called a butterfly Psyche, or the souL You have 
seen many caterpillars, Henry ; they are 
thing like worms or maggots, but they may be 
known by the number of their feet. Caterpillars 
arc tliose creatures which produce butterflies: 
every body is acquainted with the shape and 
appearance of caterpillars; some of them are 
covered with hair, and others are quite smooth. 
Caterpillars have no wings, but creep about on 
the bark and leaves of the trees and shrubs on 
which they feed; they also often change their 
outward coat. In this state the ancients com¬ 
pared the caterpillar to men when on earth ; 
who, having no wings or power of lifting tliem- 
selves from the ground, must be content to spend 
their lives in creeping about and seeking their 
food on the face of this earth. 

The caterpillar, having existed in its first 
form for a few weeks, enters into a new and 
curious state of being; it gradually becomes 
weak and unable to move actively about; its 
bright colours are pale and faded, and its body 
shrivelled and mea^e; it then begins to spin 
itself a web, in which it involves itself as in a 
winding-sheet, and there remains for a long time 
in a state of apparent lifelcssness and inanima¬ 
tion. This state of the caterpillar was com¬ 
pared by the ancients to man when lying in his 
grave, dead, cold, and silent, and, as it were, 
without hope. When the creature has lain for 
a while in this state, as it were dead, the warmth 
of the sun at length revives it, in like manner as 
the power of God, in due time, shall awake the 
dead which shall sleep in the dust of the earth, 
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according as it ia written^ ‘ Thy dead men shall 
live, together with my dead body shall they 
arise. Awake and sing, sing ye that dwell in 
dust, for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast out the dead/ Isaiah xxvL 19* 
And now we come to the last state of this 
insect, when he forces his passage through the 
covering in which he has been involved, and 
comes forth an inhabitant of the air, being’rich- 
ly clad with gold and purple, and with fringes 
and embroidery which surpass the finest needle^ 
work. Thus this little animal becomes the lovely 
emblem of the first resurrection, when the re¬ 
deemed soul and glorified body shall meet 
again, and be satisfied in finding themselves re¬ 
newed in the likeness of their Redeemer, 

** And now I have explained to you, my dear 
little boy,"^' continued Mr. Dalbcn, “ wherefore 
the ancients, who were not acquainted with the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the btidy, com* 
pared the butterfly to the soul* of the immortality 
of which they seemed to entertain no doubt.” 

Mr. Dalben and Henry continued to talk on 
these subjects, suggested by the history of the 
caterpillar, till tliey were arrived at home, and 
it was time for Henry Milner to go to bed. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Confainmg stmie Af'roimt of the Sivth Chtss of 
Anirnnh^ and a Visit made hy Henry Milner 
in Company with Mrs. Kiity^ during which 
the young Gentleman Imt some Credit^ and 
ijcas somewhat lowered in his own opinion. 

The lYiomiHg after the waJk to the river^s sule, 
immediately after family prayers, which Mr- 
Halben always solemnized before breakfast, 
Henry Milner disunpeared, and shortly after* 
wards returned, holding a large earth-worm in 
the palm of his hand, which elegant creature he 
contrived to drop upon the t^le-doth, as he 
was holding it forth triumphantly fur Mr* Dal- 
hen's inspection, exclaiming with eagerness, 
** There, uncle i there it is, the largest I could 
find under the stone; and there are many more, 
but I thought one would be sufficient/* 

'*Yes, my dear boy,*’ said Mr* Dalben, 
quietly, quite sufficient; and now, my little 
man, carry the gentleman back to his abode 
under this wonderful stone, and do not disturb 
any more of the family at present."^ 

Henry obeyed ; and presently returning, Mn 
Dalben, whose appetite for his breakfast was 
not greatly improved by the sight of lit tie 
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Henry Milner’s specimen of the sixth class of 
animals^ took this opportunity to give his pupil 
some general ideas upon the subject of the sixth 
class. 


** The sixth class of animals,’’ said Mr. Dal- 
beiij consists of worms, leeches, slugs or snails, 
sea-anemones, cuttle-fish, star-fish, sliell-fish of 
all sorts, and animal plants, such as corals, 
sponges, and i>olypes; bcsidcA which, wc must 
add those little animalcula which are found in 
vinegar and in corrupt water, in sour paste, and 
other decaying bodies. 

All these creatures, with the exception of 
shell-fish, arc, for the most part,” continued Mr. 
Dalben, ** very disgusting in their appearance; 
and some of them, such as corals, sponges, and 
])olypuses, have apparently little more life or 
understanding than the herbs of the field, though 
they are known to be living animals ; some of 
tliese take rocjt upon rocks near tlie sea, and 
grow up into hard and solid branches; others 
are, however* soft, and show that they are en¬ 
dowed with life, because they shnnkj^from the 
touch. But despicable as this class of creatures 
called vermes is, nevertheless we may learn 
many lessons by contemplating them. 

When the Scripture would represent to us 
a person who is weak, mean, and despised in 
the world, it compares him to a worm of the 
earth, because nothing is more despicable than 
a worm. The friend of Job, when speaking of 
the a])pearaiicc of man before G<xl, uses this 
expression, ^ How then can man be justified 
with God ? or how can he be clean that is born 
of a woman ? Behold even to the moon, and it 
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shineth not; yea, the stars are not pure in his 
sight; how much less man, that is a worm, and 
the son of man which is a worm/ Job xxv. 

4—6. 

“ Humble and holy persons, Henry/* pn?- 
ceeded Mr- Dalben, persons who know their 
own natural viteness, will not be ashamed to 
compare themselves to worms: the holy Psalmist 
sayn, xxii*6, * 1 am a worm, and no man and 
indeed, in some respects, the worms of the earth 
are better than we arc; for they are as the Lord 
made them, but we have corrupted oursdves, 
and departed from the way of the Lord, and 
are thus become more vile than the meanest 
reptile,” 

Henry looked grave, and said, “ Uncle, I 
think I shall never despise these creatures again, 
so much as I have done/* 

By this time breakfast was finished* and 
Henry was called to his lessons. When the 
little boy was concluding his last task, Mrs. 
Kitty came into the study, and asked her master’s 
leave to go in the afternoon to see her sister, who 
lived iiboiit a mile distant, and to take Master 
Henry with her* 

You have my leave to go yourself, Kitty,” 
said Mr, Dalben ; “ but as to taking Henry, I 
am persuaded that he will do you no credit; 
his spirits will rise, he will begin to chatter, and 
I fear that you will not check him as you ousht 
to do/* 

“ Indeed I will, Sirsaid Mrs, Kitty; “ I 
always do speak to him whey he is rude” 

** And I will be very good said Henry. 
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And I will keep him out of all mischief, 
Sir/’ said Kitty. 

And I will do every thing which Mrs* Kitty 
bids inc,” rejoined Henry* 

And I am sure little master will bo good/' 
added Mrs* Kitty, 

And scj, I suppose, I must give my per¬ 
mission said Mr, Dalhen , “ but T trust to 
you, Kitty, if he does not behave w'cll, that 
you will never ask leave to take him out 
again/' 

Thus the matter was settled ; and, as soon as 
dinner was over, Master Henry took leave of his 
unde, and walked oft* witli Mrs. Kitty over the 
fields towards Malvern, it being on that side of 
the country where Mrs, Green's cottage st<x)d, 
for Green was the name of Kitty's sister. 

Their wav lay, first, tlirough a long field; 
after which they entered upon a little coppice, 
vvdiere Henry amused himself in gathering 
vetches; at length tlicy came out into a hop- 
yard, wlierc the poor people were busy in dress¬ 
ing the hops* ^ 

At the end of the hop-yard was Mrs* Green's 
cottage, standing in a garden surrounded by a 
high quickliedge; the cottage was low and 
tfiatchcd, and the garden was curiously di^sposed 
in beds of flowers, straight green walks, and a 
variety of fruit-trees and vegetables, 

Mrs. Grrcn, who ex})ected her sister, w^as 
dressed in her best flowered gown and lawn 
apron; and her two daughters, for she was a 
witlow, were also set forth in their best* At 
sight of Henry and Mrs* Kitty, they came out 
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at the door, aTid received tliem witii a hearty 
welcome. 

‘‘ And 150, Master Milner,’' said Mrs. Green, 

this is niighty kind of you to come so far to 
see us poor folKs* Well, this is a ffreat honour 
indeed, Betsy,**^ she added, speaking to her 
eldest daughter, for little master to be coming 
to our poor cottage. Come, Master Milner; 
please. Sir, to be seated; you must have the 
big chair.’’ 

“ Nay» sister,” said Mrs. Kitty in a whisper, 
“ do not be making too much of the child \ he 
will grow troublesome upon it, and master will 
blame mOp” 

It was vain for Mrs. Kitty to expostulate; 
Mrs. G rcen and her daughters continued to 
complihHct Master Henry, sewing him with the 
first and host at tea, till the young gentleman, 
by degrees, grew very pert, and began to chatter 
at no small rate, and with no great degree of 
discretion. 

After having talked at random for some rime, 
while the party were assembled round the tea^ 
table, a large frog appeared sprawling over 
the little narrow walk which ran from the house 
door fo the gate* 

Ah,” said Kitty, look at that frightful 
creature; sister Green, I wonder you don^t 
clear your garden of those frogs; 1 would as 
soon meet a thief in the dark as a frog.” 

MrSp Green laughed, and said, Oh, they 
do no harm; why should you be afraid of 
them ?" 

Here Master Henry took upon himself to 

E 2 
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show off- “ Those creatures do no hanii^ Mrs. 
Kitty,'’ said the young gentleman ; they are 
of the class amphibia; that is, of the third 
class; some of tlaat class are^ indeed, very iiiis- 
ehievoiis; but frogs never hurt any one.” 

Amphibia,” said Mrs. Kitty, what a word 
is that, Alastcr Henry ?—How can you use such 
words ?” 

“ It is not English, Mrs, Kitty,’* said Henry ; 
you don't understand it, I know, hut Ido; 
it means the creatures who live half on land, 
and half in water, as frojjs and toads do/’ 

Mrs, Green looked with admiration at her 
sister, and said, “ Dear me, but to hear how 
he talks V 

There are six classes of living creatures,” 
said Henry, being eucoiiraged by Mrs. Green; 

first, those which feed their young ones with 
milk ; such as cows, and dogs, and cats, and 
bats, and rats, and sheep; and then there is the 
second class, aves; that is, birds; and the third, 
amphibia ; and the fourth, pisces^ fish ; and the 
fifth, insects; and the sixth, vermes, on worms. 
Now, Mrs. Green, you must not despisfe worms, 
for you know, that when we are full of sin wc 
ave no better than worms.’' 

“ There again/’ said Mrs. Green; “ what 
words are those to come out of the mouth of 
such a babe !—Is not it wonderful ? Did you 
^vov hear the like of this!” 

M rs, Kitty was pleased that Henry should be 
able to do himself so much credit before Mr-s. 
Green; however, she had prudence enough to 
say, '* You know> sister^ tnat he does not find 
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out these things of his own head, but that it is 
master which teaches him ; and then you know 
it is no wonder if he knows more than we do*'’ 
Oh, hut," said Mrs. Greenj it is a wonder 
how such a yctimg creature should be able to 
keep all these things in his head, ^nd speak 
them so yjro])crly as he does.^' 

U 7 this time the young gentleman was be¬ 
come so conceited, that he could not sit still; 
and sti having eaten and drunk as much as he 
couhl conveniently swallow, he got up, stalked 
about the rootn, and then went out into the 
garden, having received an injunction not to go 
beyond the t|uickhedgc- Thus little master, 
being in a manner let loose, knew not what to 
he al^out next, in order to apenil his spirits* 
The first thing he did was to pursue Mrs, 
Green’s ducks mund the house, calling out. 

Quack, quack, quack,’’ as they waddled be¬ 
fore him, until they made their escape through 
the bottom of the hedge into the next field ; he 
then espied an old owl hid in a tree; this owl 
was a pet of Mrs* Dolly, Mrs* Green's younger 
daughter. He was of an iron-gray colour, having 
his eyes covered over with a kind of film, which 
tie hiid power to draw over them when the light 
of day was too strong for him; for these crea¬ 
tures are formed for flying about in the night, 
and committing plunder upon their harmless 
neighbours. 

As soon as Muster Henry observed this owl 
in the tree, he began to call to him, making a 
low'bow, and saying," Your servant, old gen¬ 
tleman ; your wig is well powdered, and your 
iic^ is exactly fit for a pair of spectacles." The 
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owl, however, heinjj well accustomed to the 
human voice, took no manner of notice of Henry; 
whereupon he began picking up sods to throw 
at him, which was very cruel sport, as he might 
have severely hurt tlic poor creature by so 
doing ; however, as he did not aim very ex¬ 
actly, the sods did not reaclj the owl; so, being 
soon tired of this fruitless sport, he looked 
round again for some thing to amu^c him j and 
seeing a ladder set against tlie side of the house, 
he climbed up it, and scrambling along the 
sloping thatch, he reached the very highest part 
of the roof, astride which he set himself, and 
trying to fancy that the bouse was an elephant, 
he pretended to be urging it forward, as if it 
were actually moving* 

In this manner the evening passed away, and 
Mrs* Kitty preparing to go home, bethought 
herself of Henry, and sent her nieces to call him* 

' And now Master Henry being mounted at the 
top of the house, had the pleasure of hearing 
himself called for, and saw Mrs* Betty and Mrs* 
Dolly running hero and there in quest of Aim ; 
neither of them thinking of looking for him 
where he really was, Tliis pleased Master 
Henry mightily, and he kicked his elephant, and , 
rode away famously in his own conceit 

When Mrs* Green’s daughters returned to the 
house, they excited such an alarm, that out 
came Mrs. Kitty and Mrs. Green, calling Master 
Henry so loud, that they might be heard a 
quarter of a mile distant In answer to which 
noise, Henry joined, crying, Oh ! oh! Henry 
Milner, where are you ? Where are you, Sir ? 
Don't you hear the people call you ?*^ At the 
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sound of his voice, the women all looked up 
together, exclaiming, Oh, Master Milner! 
you little rogue ! Iiow you have frightened us! 
—and how did you get up there—And how are 
you to get down, you naughty boy ?—I de¬ 
clare you have frightened me almost out of my 
life;' 

Master Henry, however, did not And much 
trouble in getting down ; and Mrs. Kitty having 
brushed the bits of dry thatch off from his coat, 
they set off towards home, M rs. Green and her 
daugliters accompanying her part of the way. 

M rs. Green proposed that they should return 
by a different path from that by which they had 
come; and accordingly they turned down a long 
narrow lane, at the end of which was a little 
brook, which they wore to cross by a narrow 
wooden bridge* Master Henry was as rude in 
the lane as you please, though Mrs. Kitty con¬ 
tinued from time to time calling to him to re¬ 
member himself, and to behave himself, saying 
that she would be sure to tell his uncle how un¬ 
lucky he had been* 

There is, however, a kind of iiiefiicient scold¬ 
ing which is sure to make the object thereof 
more unruly than before ; and this was precisely 
a kind of scolding which Mrs. Kitty chose to 
adopt on this occasion ; in consequence of which 
the young gentleman became so very rude, that 
Mrs. Kitty at length grew angry, and attempt¬ 
ing to catch hold of the naughty boy, he ran 
down the lane, got upon the wooden bridge 
afore mefitioned, and stood jumping upon it 
with all his might; on seeing this, Mrs. Green 
screamed, and Mrs. Kitty scalded, Mrs. Betty 
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called, anil Dolly ran forward with all 

speed ; nevertheless, all their efforts to pre¬ 
vent mischief proved vain. The plank broke 
in the very centre, and Master Milner came 
tumbling into the brook, bringing the bridge 
down witfi him» The water was not indeed 
very deep, but there was enough of it to wet 
the little boy to bis knees ns he stood up; but, 
ns he fell with the bridge, though not otherwise 
hurt, he was covered witli mud and moisture ii]> 
to his slioiilders. 

Mrs- Kitty was now thoroughly vexed and 
frightened ; however, she and her nieces soon 
contrived to pull the little boy out of the water; 
and, passing over the brook as well as they 
could, sonne of the party made the best of their 
way towards home. 

Mr, Dalbcn was walking in his garden, when 
Mrs, Kitty and her younger niece appeared, 
leading Master Henry between them; for Mrs, 
Green and her eider daugliter had gone back- 

The whole party were handsomely bedaubed 
with mud, and Mrs, Kitty was looking not a 
little disconcerted, neither was Master M?lner 
altogether in quite such higli spirits as when ex¬ 
plaining his six classes to Mrs, Green and her 
itaughtersp 

St Why, Kitty,^ said Mr. Dalben, what is 
the matter? Where have you all been ? Henry, 
my boy, what can you possibly have been about ? 
Have you been, improving your acquaintance 
with the amphibia 

Oh, Sir said Mrs. Kitty, Master Henry 
would not mind what 1 said to him; and he 
broke down the bridge. Sir; and he has been 
in the brook,’* 
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“ Well , well,” said Mr. Dulbcn; “you must 
nut blame me; I told you how it would be; 
but make all }k)9siblc haste now ; get liis clothes 
off, and lus bed warmed, and I will come in a 
few minutes with something for him to drink. 

All this while Henry said not a word ; but 
being speetlily stripped, and put into a warm 
bed, he lay quietly, expecting the arrival of bis 
uncle, with that which was to be taken inwardly, 
which he greatly feared might prove a dose of 
no agreeable nature ;—but as I have made my 
eliapter long, T shall close it in this place, and 
give an account in tny next of Mr. Dal ben V 
visit to Henry’s bed-sitle, with sundry other 
particulars. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

Containing a Con^et&ation between Mr Dalben 
and Iltnry ; with a Viidt to the Gardener, 

Ma* Dalbem soon rctuviicd to Henry M^iih 
something for him to drink ; it was warm ; but, 
although it liad a bitter taste, Henry did not 
refuse to receive it, but swallowed it without 
hesitation \ fur he was conseious that he had 
behaved ill and deserved punishment. After 
Henry had taken what Mr. Halben offered to 
him, Mr, Ualben sat down by his bed-side, and 
entered into discourse with him, 

** Henry,” said Mr* Ualben, you have be¬ 
haved ill to-day,” 

Henry was silent, , 

Be sincere with mc^ Henry; am I not 
right ? Have not you behaved ill this evening?'* 
repeated Mr* Halbcii. 

“ I have, uncle,said Henry. 

“ I expected it would be so,” saidMr.Dalben, 
“ because, when you set out, you were very 
conceited, very full of yourself, and perfectly 
assured that you should do well. Old as I am, 
Henry, if I were to go out any day in such a 
state of mind, 1 sliould certainly do something 
very ridiculous, or perhaps very wicked, before 
I returned.” 
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** Oh ! uncle,” said Henry, astonished at this 
remark, “ I am sure you could never be either 
wicked or foolish/' 

Then do you suppose,” said Mr Dalbcn, 
“ that I am not a child of Adam, but perhaps 
some angel come down from heaven 

No, uncle,” said little Henry, ** I do not 
think that you arc an angol/* 

And yet,” said Mr* Dalben, you think 
that if I were to become conceited, I should not 
do foolish things.” 

But, uncle,” said Henry, you would not 
he conceited,” 

Why not ?” said Mr, Dalben ; “ why should 
not I be proud and conceited as well as you ? 
Have not I as much to make me proud as you 
have ?” 

Yes, u!icle,” said Henry, a great deal 
more; but you arc wise, and I am foolish*” 

You have not yet found out the reason 
wherefore I am not conceited, Henry,said 
Mr* Dalben, “ It is not because I am really 
wiser than you are; but becaiifle I have been 
led to see, by frequent and repeated experience, 
that I cannot do well without help from God. 
I have indeed often told you the same thing, 
and assured you, that from day to day, from 
hour to hour, from one niiniite to another, you 
cannot conduct yourself properly, unless upheld 
by God * or which, at your age, is the same 
thing, without being guardeti by the watchful 
care of him who stands in the same relation to 
you as your heavenly Father; namely, your 
paternal friend; but this truth has not yet sunk 
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into your hearl : anj, notwithstancling all that 
you have heard on this subject, you arc ever 
ready to depart from this friend, and to set up 
for behaving well, in your own pmper strength; 
and this, dear boy, is the cause of the disgrace 
into which you fall, whenever you leave me/’ 
Uncle," said Henry, I will not ask to go 
out without you another time* Indeetl, uncle, I 
am always most happy when I am with you, and 
when I never leave your side* Dear uncle, do 
not give me leave,” continued the little boy, to 
go out without you again.” So saying, he burst 
into tears, and lifting himself up in bed, he pul 
his arms round Mr, Dalbcn’s neck, and sobbeti 
aloud. 

“ Dear child,'"’ said Mr. Dalben, ‘‘ I pray 
that you may have been taught, from this day's 
experience, wherein your true happiness con¬ 
sists ; that is, first in the presence, the affection, 
and instruction of me your father, who, for a 
while, am to stand in the place of your God, for 
the paternal authority is from the Lord; and 
the child who loves, honours, and tdiejfe his 
earthly father, for tiic sake of his Gud, will, in 
consequence, there is no doubt, in after-life, be 
enabled to li>ok up more directly to his heavenly 
J^arent f^^r his assistance and help; for, the sacred 
feelings of filial piety are, as it were, but the buds 
and blossom of those Christian principles which 
are the foundation of a holy and happy life." 

Mr* Dalben then left Henry, having first 
offered a prayer by the side of his bed ; and the 
next day, after the little boy had done his les¬ 
sons, he took him out to walk with him, telling 
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him that he was gtiinp; to show him something 
which he hoped would make plain some part of 
tlieir discourse the day before* 

Mr, Dal ben took little Henry into the lane 
of which we have furmerly spoken ; and> having 
passt'd along the welUknown path for some way, 
lie came to a stile^ over which they climbed* and 
entered into a narrow path* which led them, after 
many turnings and windings, to a small wooden 
4 iotjr, which formed an opening in a quick hedge, 
wliich was neatly trimmed, and was considerably 
higher than little Henry Milner* 

Mr Dalben pushed this door gently open, 
and, entering thnnigh the door-wav, was followed 
by little Henry, ivho was siirpriscff to find himself 
in a large piece of land laid out as a nursery and 
flower-garden, the ground being divideef into 
small beds, each of which was devoted to some 
particular kind of tree or plant* A long straight 
walk extended from the dtwr at the entrance to 
the other end of the garden, and was terminated 
by a kind of alcove or wooden building, open in 
front and furnished with benches* 

Oh ! uncle,” said Henry, “ what a beautiful 
garden ! I never was here before: who does it 
belong to 

“ I will not say much for the beauty of this 
garden,’’ said Mi\ Dalbon, because it is too 
sCilF and formaL A garden* in order to look 
beautiful* should, in some degree, partake of the 
wildness and irregularity of natural scenes; that 
is, such scenes as you saw near the ruins of Jane 
Crawleycottage. But this belongs to a gar¬ 
dener* whose business it is to rear and sell young 
plants* and to whom the beauty of it is of little 
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consequence. We will walk on to the end of this 
garden, and sft down to rest on that seat which 
you see at a distance^ and then I will talk to you 
a little of the nature of vegetables, and tell you 
how they are classed in the satne manner which 
I have adopted in explaining the classification 
of animals/^ 

Mr, Dalben and Henry then walked on to 
the end of the garden, and having seated them* 
selves in the wooden building above-mentioned, 
they entered into the following discourse. 

'* It is said of Solomon^ the wisest man who 
ever lived, Henry,''' said Mr. Dalben, '‘that he 
knew every herb of the field, from the Cc'dar 
which groiveth in Ijchanon, to the hyssop on 
the wall. But I fear, Henry, if you were to be 
examined, it would be found tliat you scarcely 
are acquainted with one single subject of the 
vegetable kingdomp” 

“ Oh ! uncle/’ said Henry, why do you say 
so, uncle ? I know a great many flowers, and 
trees, and vegetables. 1 know cabl)ages, and 
potatoes, and dandelions, and gillifiower^ and 
snowdrops, and snapdragons, and gooseberries, 
and currants.” 

“ Stop, stop, Henry,” said Mr* Dalben; not 
so fast, my boy. You can tell the names of all 
these, and nmny more, when you see them; but 
do you understand their different parts, and their 
natures, and their families?** 

Henry looked a little blank upon this, and 
said, “Uncle, I don’t understand you/* 

“ Why, I only mean to sav, my dear, that 
you at present know no more of all the ti'eesand 
flowers which you have seen, than you would 
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know of the people in Worcester, if I were to 
take you to walk in the streets of that city> 
You would know that these people were men 
and women, but you would not know their 
qualities, whether they were good or bad, or 
even their names or their families to which they 
belong- Hut when you have studied the history 
of the vegetable kingdoin, you will be able to 
discover the name and nature of every tlower 
and plant you see; and you will perceive that 
they are alt arranged in order, and distributed 
in regular classes, like the living creatures, the 
six orders of which I have described to you. The 
knowledge of the vegetable kingdom is called 
botany,’* proceeded Mr Oalben, ** When you 
are older, Henry, if I am spared to you and you 
to me, and all is well, we will study this plea¬ 
sant subject* Wo will make ourselves first ac¬ 
quainted with all the trees arfd plants round 
about us; and then we will climb the hills, and 
descciul into the valleys, and among the woods 
and waterfalls, to find out new varieties of these 
beautiful works of God* I hope we shall have 
many pleasant walks together^ Henry,’’continued 
Mr. Hal ben, when wc are studying botany; 
and when we meet with a flower which we have 
not seen before, we shall find new occasion to 
praise Him who has adorned these little flowers 
of the fields and valleys with beauties so various, 
so exquisite, that even Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these.” 

Mr, Dalbcn then explained to Henry Milner, 
that every plant consists of seven parts; viz* its 
root, its buds, its trunk, its leaves, its props, its 
inflorescence, and its fructification. 
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‘‘ You know what roots arcj Henry,” said 
Mr, Dalben. 

“ O yes, uncle,” said Henry; “ they are the 
long strings which go down into the ground*” 

“ All plants,” said Mr. Dalben, excepting 
sea-weeds, have rtxits. The roots of some trees 
are said to be larger than the upper or visible 
parts of them. Buds, or bulbs, are those parts 
of the root which are round, or long, and sidid, 
such as yon see in tulips and potatoes.” 

‘'And onions, uncle,” said Henry, ‘‘ aro not 
they the same 

“ Yes, my boy,” said Mr* Dalben ; “ and 
there are many other plants whose bulbs arc 
large. But all plants have buds and bulbs, 
though not so plainly to he discovered as those 
we have mentioned* Next to the buds or bulbs 
of plants, come the stems or stalks. There 
arc many kinds of stems or stalks* Some are 
strong and firm, and branched* like the trunks of 
trees* Some are hollow, like the stems of 
grasses and corn; others bear only flowers, 
without leaves, and are soft and teniter, like 
the primrose; and others are like that of the 
mushroom.” 

“ Mushrooms, uncle ?” said Henry* “ are 
mushrooms vegetables?” 

“ Yes, ni}" btiy,’^ said Mr. Dalben, but of 
a nature very different from other vegetables,— 
The fourth part of a plant, Henry,” continued 
Mr* Dalben, ** is its leaves. You know what 
leaves are; they are the elegant clothings of 
our woods and forests, being, for the most part, 
of a fine green. Leaves are of endless variety 
with regard to their shape, and to them our 
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woftrlland scenes owe all their siiadoinry beauties. 
Among these the birds make their dwelling, 
and they afford to the weary traveller a refresh¬ 
ing shade from the burning rays of the noon.^ 
day sun. When Adam dwelt in Paradise, he 
had no other canopy tlian these to shelter him 
from the gentle dews of evening. And when 
tlie period of the milleimium shall arrive, these 
will again become tlie only protection of the 
blesses! subjects of our Lord; for in those glo¬ 
rious days they shall dwell quietly in the wiU 
derness, and sleep in the woods. And now, my 
dear Henry," continucxi Mr- Dalbcn, I have 
pointed out to you the four first parts of a plant, 
tell me liow many more remain." 

Th rce, unclcp” said Henry. 

True, my boy; and these are, the props, 
inflorescences, and fructifications. The prop is 
tliat leafy appendage which we to some 
flowers and stems, such as the rose. The thorns 
also, and bristles, or hairs, which we see in many 
flowers, arc also called props. Can you point 
out to me any plants which you can recollect as 
having these 

“ Yes, uncle,” said Henry; *^moss roses 
have hair upon them, and gooseberries have 
thorns.” 

“ The inflorescence,” continued Mr. Dalhen, 

is that beautiful part of a plant which is calletl 
the flower. These are of all colours, and all 
shapes, wonderfully various, exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful, emitting the most delightful odours, and 
wanting nothing but immortality to render them 
fit to adorn the mansions of the blessed. But 
the sentence of death has passed on these beau- 
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tiful works of God; aucl as they are the most 
lovely and otherwise perfect of his works in 
the natnral world, so they are undoabtedly of 
all others the most perishable.—The seventh 
and last part of a plant,” continued Mr* Dalben, 
‘‘ is the fructification, which is timt part which 
produces seed and fruit It is from this part 
of tlte flower that persons who study these 
thin/^s arc enabled to find out the classes of 
plants. Plants are divided into twenty-four 
classes. When yon are older, my dear boy, as 
I before said, I mean to explain these classes to 
you ; but their names are now so difficult, that 
you could not remember them.” 

While Mr. Dalben was speaking to this 
effect, the owner of the garden appeared. He 
made a bow to Mn Dalben, whom he knew very 
well; and looking at Henry, “ Is that little 
Master Milner?^* he said, ** I remember Ids dear 
papa at the very same age/’ So saying, he 
put his hand in his pocket, and presented him 
with a fine summer apple, and two plums. 
Henry looked at Mr. Dalben for leave ^ take 
them, and having received the desired permis¬ 
sion, he took out his pocket-knife, and dividing 
the ayjple, he gave half of it, with one plum* 
to his uncle- Mr, Dalben did not reject his 
little present; and as they were now sufficiently 
rested, they followed the gardener, who wished 
to show Mr. Dalben some beautiful flowers 
which he had in bloom, and some trees which 
he had lately graffed- 

After having Itxiked at these flowers, which 
were esteemed very ])recious on account of their 
rarity, Mr- Dalben cast bis eyes on a moss rose 
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full of biidrt and full-blown flowers, and after 
liaving contemplated it for a while, he said to 
the {rardencr, ‘‘ After all you have shown us, 
Mr. Baring, I still return to my original opinion, 
that there is no flower on earth in all respects 
equal to the moss rose."’ 

Sir,” said the gardener, “ I am much of 
the same ojjinion as you are. Take the rose for 
colouring, scent, and beauty of shape, I doubt 
whetfier it has its equal in the world.” 

“ You know, Mr. Baring,” said Mr* Dalben, 
that our blessed Saviour compares himself, 
in Soloirinii''s Song, to the rose : ' I am the 
Rose of Sliaron,* he fe;aysp Methinks I have 
ever loved the rose since I learnt that it has 
afforded a similitude to the perfections of the 
Saviour.'^ 

Sir,"’ said the gardener, “ it is wonderful 
how many curious thoughts I have had since the 
time wheti you first began to talk to me about 
my trade as a gardener, showing me how honour¬ 
able and distinguished a bui^iness it is, inasmuch 
as it was the business of the first man, when 
in a state of innocence in Paradise* You have 
caused me to think better of my situation ever 
since, and have made me anxious that the chief 
glory of Pden, namely, the presence of God, 
should be found again in my garden ” 

And do you recollect, Mr* Baring,” said 
Mr* Dal ben, what I said to you respecting 
that period which is promised when the world 
will again became as a blooming and fertile 
garden ?” 

Ay, sir,*' said the gardener, “ I have not 
forgotten it. The time you allude to is, when 
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(Christ shall reign over all the world ; when the 
wicked will be destroyed* and none but the 
holy and beloved of the Lord will be left to 
dwell upon tlie face of the earth/" 

Had man never sinned,”' said Mr. Duiben, 
the whole earth would have been as one 
blooming and fertile l^den; and when Satan is 
bound, and the wicked destroyed* then will the 
wilderness blossom again as the rose; then will 
the field be joyful* and all that therein is ; then 
shall all the trees of the wcwkI rejoice before the 
Lord. The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir-tree, the pine-tree* and the box- 
tree togetiier, to beautify the place of his sanc¬ 
tuary/’ 

O sir,” said the gardener, since it first 
pleased God to put it into your mind to show 
me how I might improve myself by the many 
emblems Avhich nature supplies in an extensive 
garden, I have been brougnt to make a thousand 
eompariwons between the natural and spiritual 
world ; and I have set myself to consider what 
may be learnt from trees, and plaiats, and 
herbs, and have discovered many things which 
have, I trust, proved profitalilc to mo. Why, 
sir, it appears to me, in Scripture, that both 
good and wicked men are often compared to 
trees; for the Psalmist says, The godly shall 
be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringetb forth his fruits in his season/ (Psalm 
i, a.) And John the Baptist says, ' The axe is 
laid to the r€>ot of the tree ; therefore, every tree 
which bringeth not forth good fruit, is hewn 
down and cast into the fire/ (Matthew vii. 19-) 
And having thus thought, sir, when I see an 
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unfruitful tr^e in my warden, and am preparing 
to cut it down, it makes me feel many a twinge 
in my own heart, for I think, if all worthless 
trees were to he thus cut down, what, sir, would 
become of me? And then, sir, when I see a tree 
growing kindly, and bringing forth fruit in 
abundance, there again is a lesson for me 4 who 
am, SIS it were, so worthless and barren, 

Inhere is another lesson to be learned 
from trees, Mr. Baring,^’ said Mr. Dalben, 
which, 1 think, I never pointed out to you, 
at least I am sure I never did to this little 
man, here; and, therefore, if you please, to 
lead on towards the trees you gralfed last year, 
f will take the occasion to point it out to hini.^ 
Ah, sir!'^ said the gardener, smiling, I 
think 1 iiave some little notion of what you are 
going to say.’' 

The gardener then led the way through a 
long grass walk, bordered on each side with 
parterres of flowers; and, while they went slowly 
forward, Mr, Dalben thus spake to Henry: 

My clear Henry,’’ he said, “ I have spoken 
to you, times without end, concerning the 
wickedness of man’s heart, and the necessity 
of his becoming a new creature before he is 
admitted into the kingdom of heaven. This 
new nature, which he must receive if he is to be 
saved, is called regeneration, or the new birth, 
and is thus spoken of by our Lord Jesus Christ; 
‘ Unless a man is born again, he cannot enter 
the kingdom of heaven-’ It is God the Holy 
Spirit who changes man's heart, and makes him 
a new creature ; and this change is compared in 
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Scripture to tilt; ciFect produced by the graffing 
of trees.’’ 

What is that, uncle?” said Henry- 

Come on a little farther, young gentle- 
manj” said the gardener, “ and I will try to 
explain it to you. There, Sir, do you see before 
you a patch of small trees, some of them being 
loaded with fine apples, and others only bearing 
a few, being too young to supply nourishment 
to much fruit ? It was from one of these trees 
that I just now gathered the apple which I 
gave you. You remarked how sweet and good 
it was, and full of juice. Now, Sir, the time 
was when all tliose little trees which bear this 
sweet fruit were no other than crabs, producing 
such fruit as you could not cat without setting 
your teeth on edge, and making you sick. Now 
one would think that such trees were only gooif 
to be cut down and burnt; but, instead of de¬ 
stroying them, we lopped oW their upper 
branches, leaving nothing but the stem or trunk, 
and opening a small place at the top of this 
trunk, we inserted a branch of fruivbearing 
apple, and covering the place over with thick 
clay, we left the new branch to grow and incor¬ 
porate itself with the old stock, and thus the 
i>arrcn and useless tree became a valuable and 
fruit-bearing plant. And in this manner, my 
young master, as your good uncle laid it out to 
me years ago, our old nature, which is barren 
and full of evil, must be cut down, and a new 
nature graffed in, and thus we shall be enabled 
to produce good and holy works acceptable 
unto the Lord*"^' The gardener then turned to 
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Mr. Dalbcn, anti said, good Sir^ I never 

graffan old stock with a good branch, but this 
which you have told me concerning the need of 
a new nature being put into us, comes into my 
mind,’' 

You cannot have a better thought,” replied 
Mr, Dalben ; only you have failea to tell little 
Henry Milner, what I nevcrtlieless trust you 
tiavc not forgotten yourself, that this new na^ 
ture, which must be put into us, is the divine 
one. Ciirist is the urancli to which we must 


be united if we are to be saved; for the Lord 
says, ‘ He that abideth in me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit, for without 
me ye can do nothing/ And this was what 
niv little boy experienced last night, for be 
went out, Mr, Haring, yesterday, not doubting 
his own strength, and not depending on help 
from above; and he was like one of your crab 
stocks, he produced no good, but plainly showed 
what a poor worthless, helpless thing, a little 
hoy is, who depends on his own strength to do 
well/’ 


“ Indeed said the gardener; but we must 
hope that Master Milner will never again trust 
in bis own strength-” 

Mr. Dalbcn then took leave of the gardener, 
who was so kind as to give Henry two or three 
more apples before they separated; and the little 
boy tot>k them home to divide them between 
himself and his beloved uncle. Neither did he 
forget to put one apart for Mrs, Kitty, 
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CIIAPTElt XIIL 

Giving an Account of HcnTg Milnv^v dxtringhis 
Eighth Year; with the Ilistorg of the Green 
Bag^ 

I HAVE now related to you many events whicli 
took place in the life of little Henry Milnerj 
when he was between six and seven years {)f age; 
and I hope that yon have been profitetl by some 
parts of these accounts, and amused by others* 
When Henry entered his eighth year, he 
could read English very well; be knew somi?- 
thing of the outline of GeographVj was ac¬ 
quainted with the names of the planets, and had 
some notion how they moved round the sun, ami 
how many moons attended each plaiieL'^IIu had 
endeavoured to draw many plans of the solar 
system, that is, of the sun, with the planets and 
their moons, on his slate. 

He knew all the pretty stories in the Bible, 
and had learnt many chapters of the New Tea- 
lament by heart. He could repeat most of 
Watts''s Hymns, could do sums in simple addi¬ 
tion, and had begun to Icam to write. He had 
also obtained a good idea of general grammar; 
and by means of constantly conversing with his, 
uncle when walking out, had acquired a great 
deal of knowledge, for such a little boy, of plants 
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ami animals, and other such things, as people 
meet with every day in their waits, but often 
pass over disregarded, because they arc either 
thinking of nothing at all, nr of those kinds of 

CT* 

subjects which arc of no use. 

Mr. Dal ben was very well satisfied with what 
little Henry had learnt; and he was also rejoiced 
to find tliat his temper daily improved, and that 
he did not set up his will, as formerly, against 
his uncle; neither did he show such irritation as 
he had formerly done, when disappointed or 
vexed by any accident. 

I promised you, that I would give you an 
account of a certain green bag, which Mr. Dab 
l>en was so kind as to allow Henry to keep in 
the closet in the parlour. 

This green bag was the general repository 
of Henry’s treasure; and one would have thought 
that there could be no fear of its being stolen, 
because the bag, together with all its contents, 
would never have fetched any thing like the va^ 
lue of a silver sixpence. Tlie bag was made of 
a part of an old green baize floor*cloth, put to¬ 
gether with infinite labour, by Henry himself; 
and the contents were an extraordinary assem¬ 
blage of nails, string, snail-shells, scraps of pa^ 
per, sticks, old phials, and bits of broken plates, 
which Henry used as pallets and painting-stones. 

It happened one day, soon after Henry had 
attained bis ninth year, that Mrs. Kitty threat¬ 
ening-a thorough cleaning of the study, and a ge¬ 
neral dusting of the books, Mr. Dalben, after 
several inefiectual expostulations on the subject, 
made his escape immediately after breakfast, 
acoQtnpanied by Henry, intending to spend the 
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mbrning in the wootls, and to dine and drink 
tea with a clergyman who resided in the neigh- 
. bourhood. 

As soon as Mr* Dalben was clear off the pre¬ 
mises, Mrs* Kitty began her operations ; being 
aided by Thomas, Sally, and the old woman, 
of whom mention was before madcj on occasion 
of Henry’s being concealed in the cupboards 

Who shall presume to give an account of the 
clouds of dust which were now excited, and of 
the violent concussions and agitations which 
took })lacc, while Mrs. Kitty and her coadju* 
tants turned chairs, tables, carpets, cushions, 
rugs, and sofas, out of the window ? 

Kvery thing, however, went on successfully, 
till Mrs. Kitty, in an unfortunate moment, cast 
her eyes on Henry’s green bag^ which lay in 
a corner of the light doset: and there she be¬ 
held a large snail crawling upon the outside of 
the bag, with its shell on its back, and its horns 
erected in n most formidable manner. 

It happened, that Henry had been the day 
before in quest of snail-shells; and, though often 
warned to the contrary, had brought home one 
or two with their inhabitants still alive and well, 
and in high preservation, within them. He had 
not done this with the actual intention of being 
disobedient^ but through carelessness, which is 
next in degree, with respect to criminality, to 
intentional disobedience. Let, however, this be 
as it may, the sight of this snail filled. Mrs. 
Kitty with almost as much horror as if she had 
seen a serpent coiled up in the corner of the 
closet; and such was her indignation, that she 
took up the bag with the tongs, and threw it 
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out, together with all its inestimable contents, 
into an ashjiole in the yard, muttering as she 
went, and returned, ** I wonder master will al¬ 
low such rubbish and vermin to he in the par¬ 
lour, Master used to be so particular, and would 
not allow a dog even to walk over the carpet; 
and now he suffers the child to litter the house 
from top to bottom. It is downright impossi¬ 
ble to keep things clean and wholesome, while 
such doings are permitted,’^ 

Notwithstanding the unfortunate circumstance 
of the snail being found on the green bag, 
Mrs, Kitty had finished h^r operations^ much to 
her own liking, by eight o'clock in the evening, 
when Mr, Dalben and Henry returned. 

The next niurning^ Henry having done his 
prescribed lessons, and receiver! permission to 
play, went to his usual corner to look for his 
bag; but no bag was to be found. The little 
boy, never suspecting that his friend Mrs. Kitty 
would be so treacherous as to put away his trea¬ 
sures, searched in all his accustomed haunts, but 
in vain. The bag was not in his bed-room or 
his little garden; for Mr. Dalben had given 
him a bit of ground to dig in and plant radishes; 
nor in Lion^s kennel, where he used now and 
then to put it, when his uncle called him to walk, 
and he had not time to run into the house with 
it; nor in the hollow tree in the garden ; nor 
under his pillow* No,“it was not to be found 
any where; and the little boy full of grief, 
came to Mr. Dalben, to tell him of his distress. 

Mr. Dalben, who was never lieaf to Henry's 
complaints, got up from his desk, where he was 
writing, to look in bis own cupboards, if by 

V 2 
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chance the bag might he found in any of them ; 
but not finding it, he recollected the concus¬ 
sion which had taken place the day before, and 
suggested the idea, that Mrs. Kitty had perhaps 
removed the bag, recommending it to the little 
boy to make some inquiries of her respecting it 
At the idea of Mrs, Kitty’s taking away his 
treasure^ Henry’s indignation rose, and he walk¬ 
ed out into the kitchen, in a state of high dis^ 
pleasure, and seeing the housekeeper, he said, 

Where did you put my bag, Mrsi Kitty ? ” 
What bag?*' said the housekeeper, still 
going on Avith certain preparations for cooking 
which she had in hand. 

il/y bagsaid Henry, swelling with pas¬ 
sion ; my green bag.’^ 

“What! your bag of rubbish?” returned 
Kitty;—Have you lost it 

“ Yes,” said Henry; “ and you know where 

■ ■ it 

It IS, 

“ I am sure it is not worth stealing,” return¬ 
ed the housekeeper. 

Then why did you take it ?” said little 

ijoy- 

“ How do you know 1 have taken it ? ” said 
Mr». Kitty. 

“ I know you have ; ” said Henry; “ I know 
by your face; and if you won’t tell‘me, I will 
complain to my uncle ; that I will.” 

“Do then, Sir;” said Mrs. Kitty; “ and 
tell him also, that you had live snails and all 
kind of vermin in it.’’ 

By this time Henry was in a violent passion, 
and seeing Thomas in the garden, he ran out to 
make his complaints to him. 
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Thomas could not help smiling at the violent 
heat and agitation of the child. However, 
he told the little boy, that he had seen Mrs, 
Kitty carry out the hag with the tongs, and 
that he believed she had put it into the ash- 
hole. 

Oh ! did she?” said Henry ; then I will 
soon have it out.'" Accordingly, he ran to the 
place, brought out the bag, which was coveretl 
with ashes, and presently appeared on the out¬ 
side of the kitchen window, which was open, it 
being summer-time, with the bag slung over 
his shoulders, his hands and face, and his nan¬ 
keen coat, being black with ashes. 

Oh, oh, Mrs, Kitty,” said Henry, calling 
through the window, and so I have discovered 
your tricks. I have got my bag in spite of you. 
I have timnd it; you shan’t have it again.” 
So saying he darted thiough the hall door into 
the study, and laid his bag of treasures, ashes 
and all, on the Turkey carpet, at the feet of his 
uncle, 

Mr, Dalben had scarcely had time to wonder 
at the extraordinary appearance of Henry, who 
looked not very unlike a little chimney-sweeper, 
with his bag of soot on his back, hefore Mrs. 
Kitty rushed into the parlour in a state of the 
most violent indignation ; at the sight of whom, 
Henry snatched up his bag, and ran to the other 
side of his uncle's chair; by the same motion, 
making the dust fly over his uncle's coat and 
neckcloth, and causing the old gentleman to 
cou^li with considerable violence, 

Mrs. Kitty did not, however, wait till Mr. 
Dalben had recovered liia breath, before she gav^ 
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utterance to her anger. Sir,” she said, I 
hope ynii will p]eai$e to punish Master Henry; 

. for, it is no use for me to be slaving myself to 
death to keep your house clean, if he is to be 
allowed to play such pranks. You might as 
well, Sir, have one of the sweeps in your house, 
as Master Milner, in the condition he now is. 
Please, Sir, to look at his coat, and his face and 
hands; did yon ever see the like ? Hid you ever 
see any one in such a shocking condition?” 

Mr- Halben looked at Kitty, then at Henry, 
being unable to comprehend any thing at all of 
the matter. The excessive anger of the house¬ 
keeper, and the extraordinary dirtiness of 
Henry's appearance, at length, however, set him 
to laugh; by which he inflamed, in no small 
degree, the anger of Mrsr Kitty; who, there¬ 
upon, began again to expostulate. Cleaning 
as I was/' she said, all yesterday^ I, and 
Thomas, and Sally, and Betty Lea, all day 
long ; and so nice as the study looked; and to 
think that Master Milner should have got down 
into the ash4H)1e, to daub himself all over, and 
then come in liere, treading the ashes all o%er 
your best carpet,—indeed, Sir, it is very prf>- 
voking ” 

Is that true, Henry?" said Mr, Halben. 

“ Yes, uncle,” said Henry; “ I went in for 
my bag, which Mrs, Kitty had put there.” 

Mr, Halben now began to comprehend the 
state of the case, and to have some notion of the 
cause of the quarrel between Mrs. Kitty and the 
little boy; and as he doubted not, but that 
Henry had been hasty and impertinent, he in¬ 
sisted on his begging the housekeeper's pardon. 
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After which, he delivered him into the hands of 
Thomas, who nut him into a tub of water; with 
the help of wnichj and a suit of clean clothes, 
he was presently put into a decent plight; and 
with the assistance of a broom and duster in 
the parlour, all was again brought into good 
orticr; especially as Sally very kindly undertook 
to wash the green hag, and to restore it to its 
former respectable condition. 

In the afternoon of this same day, while 
Henry was still humbled under the shame of his 
misdemeanour, Mr, Dalbon took him out to 
walk ; and while they were together, they fell 
into the following discourse, 

Henry/' said Mr. Dalben, let us talk a 
little about the affair of the green bag. Did 
you behave ill in that matter, do you think ? 
let us consider the point/^ 

“ Uncle/" said Henry, I think Mrs. Kitty 
should not haVe thrown it among the ashes/" 
And you ought not to have brought living 
sotiils into the house,” said Mr, Dalben, 

I did not intend to do it, uncle,” said 
Henry; I did not see that there were snaQs 
in the shells,” 

“ When we are told to attend to any duty, 
Henry/' returned Mr, Dalben, we must not 
plead carelessness as an excuse, and I will give 
you this reason; because carelessness will not 
be received as an excuse at the day of judgment. 
It will not do then to say, I have done wrong; 
but it was not because I intended to do wrong, 
but because I was thinking of something else. 
The holy God will not receive this as an excuse, 
and it is always wise and prudent for us to 
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judge ourselves, we shall be hcrenfter judged. 
The ignorance and carelessness of men, and 
women, and children, Henry, is the effect and 
consequence of sin: people arc ignorant, because 
they will not learn, and careless, because they 
will not be attentive; and this is easily proved, 
because, when sin is overcome by the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, men, and women, and chil¬ 
dren, immediately begin to acquire knowledge, 
and at the same time lose a great deal of that 
carelessness, which we see in most persons, 
whose hearts are not changed/’ 

liut,’’ said Henry, “ was it kintl of Mrs. 
Kitty to throw my bag among the ashes?*’ 

“ Was it kind of you, Henry,'* said Mr* 
Dalben, to bring so much dirt into the parlour, 
after Kitty had been at such trouble to clean it ? 
And so, if you speak of unkindness, you have 
been quite as unkind as Kilty. And now, 
Henry, I must point out to you another thing, 
in which you have acted wn>ng this day. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ, though God in human flesh, 
thought it a duty to submit hims^elf tofHs mo¬ 
ther, and to the man who was called his father ; 
he lived with them, and was subject to them, 
till he was thirty years of age : thus he gave us 
the example of a proper con duct to wan! h parents 
and elders; and we find in Scripture, precepts 
without end to this purpose : ^ Children, obey 
your parents in the Lord, for this is right/ 
Ephesians vi. 1,—Children, obey your parents 
in all things; for this is well pleasing unto the 
Lord/ Colossians iii. 20. And not only ought 
wc to obey and honour our parents, but to rt*- 
spect all those who arc older than ourselves, in 
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whatever rank or situation in life they may be; 
and to those who have taken care of us in our 
infancy, we owe an especial regard. On this 
account, Henry, you acted particularly ill this 
morning, in showing so much disrespect for 
Kitty; and I hope^ my boy, when you return, 
that you will go to her with all your heart, and 
express your sorrow, and beg her to love you as 
she used to do*” 

During tlie remainder of the walk,little Henry 
looked very serious; but I have reason to be¬ 
lieve, that, at that time, the Holy Spirit of God 
was dealing with hia heart; for, as soon as he 
got home, he ran to his cupboard, brought out 
his green bag, which Sally had washed, and in 
which he had again put all his little treasure ; 
and carrying it into the kitchen, where Mrs* 
Kitty was at work, he laid it at her feet, and 
bursting into tears, he said, There, Mrs* 
Kitty, take my bag, and do what you please 
with it; only forgive me for all my naughtiness, 
and love me as you used to do,” 

Mrs. Kitty was quite overcome with this 
generous conduct of the little boy. She threw 
down her work, put her arms round his iieck^ 
and kissed him many times, while the tears ran 
down her cheeks. 

“ Take your bag again, dear Master Mil¬ 
ner,*'* she said : “ I am very sorry that I was 
so angry with you this morning; I never 
will put away your poor treasures again; no, 
never, as long as I live.” So saying, she took' 
up the bag, put it again into Henry's hand, 
and he heard her say, while running out of 
the kitchen, He is just like his dear father. 
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Sally, just such another; the Lord Almighty 
bless him P’ 

And. thus I conclude the history of the green 
liag, in a manner which, I think, will be agree¬ 
able to all little boys who love 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Containing the History of the White Rabbit* 

OkTs day, nut long after the events above rew 
lated, Mr. Dalben took Henry to walk towards 
Malvern. 

Henry was now able to take much longer 
walks than he formerly did, without being tired; 
and the pleasant discourse which Mr^ Dalben 
used to hold with him when they walked out, 
rendered these periods uf exercise the happiest 
motnents of his life. 

As the direction of their walk was this day to¬ 
wards Malvern, the hills were before them c<in- 
tinualiy; and these fine objects, which, though 
not new, were ever charming to Mr, Dalben, 
suggested the subject of their discourse* 

“ My dear boy,*'" said Mr. Dalben, look at 
those lovely mountains before us, with their sha^ 
dowy valleysand sunny heights, adorned as they 
are hero and there with groves of trees, which 
form so fair a contrast with the thy my downs 
which cover the upper parts of the hills* I never 
look upon these heights, though accustomed to 
see them every day, without thinking of that 
glorious period of the earth, when * the moun^ 
tain of the house of the Lord shall be esta¬ 
blished in the top of the mountains, and it shall 
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be exalted above the bills, and people shall flow 
unto it; and many nations shall come and say. 
Come, and let us go up to the mountain of the 
Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob, 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk ill his paths; for the Lord shall go forth 
of Zion, and the word of the Lord fmni Jeru- 
Micali iv. 1, 2, 

I know, sir,’’ replic<i Henry, “ when that 
time will be,—it will be the time of the inillen- 
nium ; that happy time, when the Shepherd 
King will reign over all the earth,*’ 

“ Yon never learnt any history, Henry,'’ said 
Mr. Dalbcn; ** but I mean very soon, the 
Lord permitting, to put f^ome books into your 
hands on these subjects; but^ before w^e begin to 
read, I will teach you the outline of history, 
which is very plain and simple, and may be 
taught in a very few words. 

** The world is now nearly six thousand years 
olih Adam was the first man, and his children 
multiplied and peopled the whole earth in about 
one thousand six hundred years; but, dul+ng 
that time, they became so corrupt, that God 
sent a fiood of water to destroy all fiesh, except¬ 
ing eight persons, viz, Noah and his three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, with their wives: 
these were saved in an ark, which flimted u]Kjn 
the water during the flcxid. 

After the floods the earth was again peopled 
by tlie descendants of Noah; who, in the course 
of some centuries, spread themselves out into all 
the countries of the world; made themselves 
cities, and chose unto themselves kings and* 
rulers ; and most of them also made unto them- 
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selves gods of wood and of stone, and placed 
these images in temples, offering up to them 
prayers and sacrifice, and burnt incense. 

“ Now, among these nations and rulers of 
the earth,continued Mr. Dal ben, *■* four were 
appointed to rule successively over the rest, and 
the power and eminence of these kingdoms were 
foretold in prophecy. The first of these king¬ 
doms was the Babylonian, or Assyrian ; the se¬ 
cond, the Persian; the third, the Grecian ; and 
the fourth, the Roman : and all these were to 
reign and flourish awhile, and, finally, to pass 
away; and in their place was to arise a fifth 
kingdom, which was to destroy all these, and to 
obtain the dominion of the whole earth. 

“ This last is the kingdom of Christ; and, in- 
asniucli as the first, second, and third kingdoms 
are gone, and the fourth is gradually losing its 
jKiwer, we may now begin to look for the fifth 
great tnoimrcliVs ur kingdom of Christ upon 
earth; and we ought to endeavour to fit our¬ 
selves for this kingdom, by leaving the fashions, 
and forsaking the modes of thinking, and the 
ways and customs which have hitherto prevailed 
among the great nations of the earth, which are 
now passing away. 

In England, it is true, we have learnt the 
folly and sin of worshipping idols: we do not 
now 1 k>w down to stocks and stones, nor address 
our prayers to vile images, whicli neither can 
see, nor hear, nor walk; but we retain many 
customs and ways of thinking which were pre¬ 
valent among the wicked nations of the earth ; 
and we love many things which the Lord abhors. 

“ You have no actjuaintance among other 
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little boys, Henry; but^ if I were obliged to send 
you to sehoolj you would find that your compa^ 
nions would try to persuade you that many 
things arc good, and right, and honourable, 
which the Bible teaches us we are not to do; 
and you would soon find out that these little 
hoys must he entirely changed before they would 
be fit to play on the high hills of the millen¬ 
nium.^^ 


But, uncle, what would these little boys 
teach me 

“ Why, ray dear Henry,” said Mr. Dalben, 

they would tell you that it is better to be rich 
than to be holy ; and that it is better to be clever 
than to be good* Tliey will also slio w you in their 
books, that those kings and generals who have 
loved fighting and cruelty, are called glorious 
and great; and that those persons are much ad¬ 
mired and esteemed in the world, who have 
lived in gaudy palaces and worn rich garments- 
These little hoys also make it their pleasure and 
sport to hurt little animals; and are anxious to 
grow up, in order that they may carry a gun, 
or pursue a poor hare of fox on borsibback. 
Among these boys also there is much envy and 
ambition; every one is desirous to be greater, 
wiser, richer, and handsomer than his neigh¬ 
bour ; and they speak boastingly of what they 
will do when they become men, and how many 
of the good things of this world they will enjoy. 

** But, uncle,’' said Henry, if people were 
to talk to these little boys, and tell them that 
the kingdom of our Lord is coming; and that, 
if we wish to belong to that kingdom, we must 
have other thoughts, perha])s they would he 
different/’ 
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“ I hope,'’ said Mr. Dalben, “ that the time 
will soon come, niy dear Henry^ when parents 
and tutors will give their little boys more simple 
and holy instruction than they now do; but I 
only tell you those things iti order that you may 
not be surprised, when you go from me, to find 
that very few people are aware how soon the 
fashions of this world will pass away, and how 
soon the time will come when those things which 
men have hitherto called great, and tine, and 
noble, and grand, will be quite despised and 
forgotten 

15y this time, Henry and Mr. Dalben were 
arrived at a rabbit-warren, which, at that time, 
extended itself at the foot of the hills : and they 
saw many rabbits running across their way- 

Oh, uncle! uncle!” said Henry, “thereis 
a rabbit, and there is another, and another! see 
how they rim ! wliat numbers there are 

Of what class of animals are rabbits, 
Henry said Mr, Dalben ; “ are they of the 
class amphibia 

Oh ! uncle, do not talk of amphibia,” said 
Henry; I do not love those creatures'; I never 
much admired them; hut I have liked them less 
since I fell into the brook, as I was coming from 
Mrs. GreenW’ 

“ Hut, if you were silly then, Henry/’ said 
Mr.Dalben, “the poor amphibia were not to 
blame.” 

“ No, uncle/" said Henry, “ but rabbits are 
not amphibia.” 

“ How do you know asked Mr. Dalben. 

“ Because they live in dry places,” said 
Henry, “ and they have not naked bodies, but 
are covered with soft fur/’ 
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Then, perhaps^” said Mr. Dalben, they 
are of the same class y?ith caterpillars, because 
some caterpillars arc covered with hair/’ 

Oh, uncle,” said Henry, why, they are 
quite different sorts of creatures/’ 

Welij then, what are they, Henry 
“ I do not know whether they feed their 
young ones with milk ; but I tliink tliey are of 
the first class/" returned the little boy* 

“ Vou are at length right,” said Mr. Dalben ; 
rabbits arc of the first class of animals. It ia 
said that they originally catne from Spain, al¬ 
though there are now such numbers in Eng¬ 
land* These little creatures live far beneath the 
ground, in holes which they nfiako witli great 
care; making beds for their young ones, which 
they cover with soft fur, pluckwl from tlieirown 
breasts; they multiply so very fast, that if they 
were not sometimes killed, they would become 
quite a nuisance^ and destroy all the green lierbs 
of the field ; but surely, Henry, wc should ra¬ 
ther lament the necessity of hurting them than 
take a pleasure in it; and I think that a liiN 
mane and pious man would rather Icav^ tljcse 
unpleasant offices to those whose business it is, 
and who are obliged to do this, or something 
perhaps to tile same purpose, to get their bread, 
than make it his pleasure to perform these of¬ 
fices. I hope, my dear boy, when you become 
a man, you will never seek amusemont in any 
thing by which the smallest creature may be 
pained. And now let us again return to a view 
of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. We are told 
that when that hapyiy period shall come to pass, 
even the ravenous beasts will lose their fierce¬ 
ness ; and ncitlier man nor beast siioll liurt 
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or destroy in all the holy mountain of the 
LotiV] 

While Mr* Dalbcn was still speaking, they 
heard a gun go olF, and saw a gentleman walk¬ 
ing across a remote part of the warren. 

There, unde,*” said Henry, reddening with 
indignation, do you hear that ? I donY love 
that niafij whoever he is*” 

‘‘ Do not speak in that way, my boy,” re^ 
turned Mr. Dalben ; I have brought you up in 
a dislike to these cruel sports, and I have given 
you my reasons w^hy they ought to be avoided ; 
but let us beware of condemning others who 
are not of our way of thinking; let us leave it 
to God to judge his creatures, Henry-” 

Mr, Dalbeii then walked on to a little cottage, 
which was in the centre of the waren, whore 
lie had some business; and, as they were re¬ 
turning, they saw a young white rabbit lying 
at the mouth of a hole. Henry went up to it; 
it attempted to rise, in order to run away, 
but fell again, its leg having been broken; per¬ 
haps by a shot from the same gun which tney 
had heard a little time before; though how it had 
escaped the observation of the sportsman could 
not easily be ascertained. 

Oh, uncle,” said Henry, its leg is broken, 
and it will die of hunger 1 Let me take it home, 
and nurse it, and feed it; pray do, uncle,—I 
am very sorry for itdo/’ And the little 
boy burst into tears. 

After looking a moment at the rabbit, and 
seeing that it was not so much injured, but that 
it might be recovered, Mr. Dalbcn gave bis con¬ 
sent ; and Henry, full of joy, ran back to the 
cottage^ to borrow a basket. 
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Henry soon returned with a basket, at the 
bottom of which the cottager had laid a little 
straw; and Mr, Dalben took up the poor little 
frightened creature^ and laid it gently in the 
basket; and thus it was carried to Mr. Dalben’s 
house. When arrived there, Thomas bound up 
its leg, and assisted Henry to establisli it in an 
empty chicken-pen whicli stoiKi in the yard. 
After which he directed Henry what food to 
bring it; for the rabbit was to be Henry’s, and 
he was to have the sole charge of it. 

And now, having settled the little white rabbit 
in hie new abode, where it was secure from dogs 
and guns, I shall finish my chapter; which, I 
hope, has afforded you as much pleasure as 
those which have gone before. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Containing several Particulars which ham not 
been before related; with a serious Conver^^ 
sation between Mr. Dalben and Henry- 

For some days after Henry hail brought his 
little white rabbit home, he took the greatest 
pleasure in attending upon it, and had^ the sa¬ 
tisfaction of seeing its wound get better, and 
its spirits recovered; it no longer expressed 
terror when the little boy came to feed it; but, 
on the contrary, would eat out of hts hand, and 
seem almost inclined to play with him. 

Henry thought he should never be tired of 
bis rabbit, ant) should never forget it; but Mr. 
Dalben knew Henry better than the little boy 
did himself; and therefore he made it his fre¬ 
quent custom to say to liim, when he came in to 
his meals, Henry, have you remembered your 
rabbit?” He also gave a private order to 
Thomas to look to the poor creature, and see 
' that it did not want any thing necessary to its 
comfort. It happened that, one day, Henry 
having seen a boy on Malvern Hill playing witn 
a paper kite, he conceived a very strong desire 
to possess one; and having made known his 
wish to his uncle, Mr. Dalben was so kind as to 
send for some paper and string, and other arti- 
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cles necessary for nriaking a kite; and Thomas, 
who was very handy in these matters, was al¬ 
lowed to help the little boy to make it. 

When Henry got his kite he was so very 
much pleased with it, that I believe^ had he had 
'his own way, he would have played with it from 
morning till night; but as it was, he went to it 
at every monient which he could snatch from his 
lessons, for several days successively ; and I 
have no doubt but that, as he thought of it all 
day, he, in like manner, dreamt of it at night. 

Mr. Dalben, more than once, reasoned with 
him on the subject, spt^aking to him to this ef¬ 
fect: “ Henry/' he said, I wish I could see 
more moderation in you. There is no harm in 
having a kite, and causing it to fly in the air 
over all our heads at proper times of the day, 
and when other duties are performed ; but paper 
kites and balls of string are ftxilish things io 
think of from morning till night, and from night 
to morning.* Beware, Henry, lest this silly fancy 
does not bring you to sin, by throwing you off 
your guard, and leading you from yo^r God- 
It i^i always dangerous, my boy, to allow our¬ 
selves to be led away by any kind of pursuit 
which has not the glury of God for its end and 
object.’* 

Henry heard Mr- Dalben, and understood the 
tendency of wliat he said; but I am sorry to say, 
that when he got out again to his paper kite, 
the remembrance of his uncle’s words flew away 
like the kite in the air, and there was no string 
to draw them Imck by* 

It happened one morning, when this rage for 
flying kites was at its highest, Mr, Dalben said. 
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as tliey were sitting down to breakfast, ‘‘ Henry, 
have you remembered the rabbit this morning ?” 

“ Oh, no, uncle!” said Henry, blushing; I 
have quite forgotten it."’ 

“ Well,'’ said Mn Dalben, “ go immediately 
after breakfast; do not neglect it, I charge 

At dinner, when Henry appeared again, Mr. 
Dalben made the same inquiry. Henry blushed, 
and hung down his head. 

You arc greatly to blame, Henry/’ said 
Mr. Dalben. “ You would have done better to 
have destroyed the little creature at once, when 
you found it in the warren, than to keep it to 
perish with liunger in this place. Go, careless 
boy, feed your poor rabbit now; and, in order 
that you may be able to feel for tbopoor little 
animal another time, I shall deprive you, this 
day, of your own dinner.” 

The tears came into Henryks eyes, but he 
walked out of the room without speaking. 

I have no doubt but that Mr. Dalben felt 
very uneasy as' he sat at dinner without his 
young companion; hut he thought it better to 
use a. lit tie self-denial than to allow his adopted 
son to coiumit sin. 

Henry did not return to his uncle till tea^ 
time. When he had fed his rabbit he went into 
the garden, and walked about in the most re¬ 
tired parts of it, crying very bitterly, and think¬ 
ing how cruel he had been to his poor little 
lame rabbit. 1 am also happy to say, that he 
humbled himself before for this sin, and 
prayed earnestly for a better heart; neither 
did he touch his kite during the whole evening. 
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At tea-time Mr* Dalben sent for him, Mr. 
Dalbeii's tea-table was set in the bow-windcjw, 
where tlie old gentleman used to love to sit in 
an evening to contemplate the beautiful hills 
which were seen towering above tlie trees of his 
garden, 

Henry instantly obeyed his uncIe^s summons; 
and, as soon as he enterefi the parlour, ran up to 
him and begged his forgiveness, Mr* Dalben 
saw with pleasure that he had been crying; and 
hoping that he would not easily again fall into a 
fault of the same kind, invited him to partake 
the refreshment of tea anti bread and butter, of 
which the poor little boy stood much in need. 
When Henry was somewhat recruited, and had 
finished his meal, Mr* Dalben, putting out his 
hand to him, and drawing hin^ up to his knees, 
said, My dear little boy, I have corrected you 
to-day with some severity, but it was for your 
good* I wish you, my boy, to be not only a 
holy man, but also a holy child. If we are to 
be partakers of the glories of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth, we must be fitted for it now : we must, 
in this present state of being, be converted tt> 
our God ; we must be now in kind, though per¬ 
haps not in degree, what we shall be then. If, 
therefore, we are wise, we ought to study the 
characters of those who will form the subjects of 
our Lord's kingdom at that time; and we can 
best ascertain what these will be by studying 
the character of our Lord when on earth, and 
setting this before us as a pattern of life* 

“ I am sorry to say, that in the ordinary 
places of education appointed for little boys, 
other patterns are too often set before them, and 
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bucks arc placed in thdr hands in which those 
arc praised who not only delighted in those 
foolish sports by which they tormented little 
animals, but frequently spent their whole lives 
in disturbing the peace of their follow-creatures, 
and spreading war and bloodshed in every direc¬ 
tion, But these characters, Henry, have had 
their day, and their glory is passing away; and 
I hope the time is coming when little children 
will be taught that it is l)®tter to be holy, harm¬ 
less, and undefiled, like the Son of God when on 
earth, than to be great, and rich, and daring, 
and powerful. It is this consideration, my dear 
Henry,” continued Mr* Dalben, ** which induces 
me to take such pains (with the divine help) to 
render you tender and compassionate towards 
other creatures, and ready to give up your own 
pleasures and satisfactions for their sakes ; and 
it was for this reason that I felt sorry to see you 
indulging yourself with so little moderation in 
the pleasure of flying your kite, and at the same 
time neglecting your little rabbit. 1 wish you 
to acquire that very rare quality of being steady 
and persevering when you do an act of kindness; 
and when you have begun to serve any poor 
creature, to carry on your kindness as long as 
that creature requires it, though it be to your 
Qvm cost and damage. Ah, Henry, niy boy ! 
if our heavenly Tather were as fickle and 
changeable in his works of love as we are with 
respect to our fellow-creatures, what would be 
our case ? How could we be supported ? Or 
how should we ever enjoy one moment's peace 
or confidence 

Mr, Dalben then spoke to Hemy, in Ian- 
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as plain as lie could devise, of the uii- 
cbatigcable nature of God* “ The AUnigtity 
God, Henry,*’ said Mr. Dalben, 'Ms incapable 
of changing or altering his opinions as we arc. 
For it is written, ‘ As the heavens are higher 
than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways,and my thoughts than your thoughts.’ 
Isaiah Iv, 9. 

I remember the time, my dear boy, when 
you loved to play all flay 'with little bits of deal 
brought from the carjx^nter^s sliop, and you 
knew no greater pleasure at that peritxh After 
that your chief delight was to drag a little 
wwiden cart about tile garden full of stones 
and earthi You then became fond of snails 
shells, as Mrs. Kitty can witness, and filled every 
corner of the house with them. Afterwards the 

1 ) 00 r rabbit had his turn, and then the paper 
Lite ; and in measure, as you took up one fa¬ 
vourite, you dropped and forgot the others. 
But now think, my dear Henry, if the Almighty 
God were like you, how could the worlds and 
all the creatures which are therein be supnortcil ? 
and how could poor, sinful, silly, little Wiildren, 
be kept from sin, and brought on step by step, 
from grace to grace, till they are fit for glory ? 
It is a great comfort, my dear boy, for us poor 
creatures to know that we have a friend who 
never changesp’^ 

Mr. Halben then repeated this beautiful 
verse: 

Hark, my soul,*” &c. 


ii 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


Contammif tin Account of the Htlie Commumtff 
rolled Sees; with a serious Fjcssoti^ whiclf 
Mt^ Dalhen drew from ikeAr K^iamplc, 


It happened one day^ that Mr* Dalben having 
some business at the mill above mentioned, he 
breakfasted early, and allowing Ilcnry to accom¬ 
pany him, walked down to the river. It was a 
cool morning for the time of year, which was the 
heat of summer, the sun being, for the most 
part, under clouds, and a late sbower having 
settled tile dust and refreslied the trees and herbs. 
When they arrived at the mill, Mr. Dalben 
having speedily finished his business, and wish¬ 
ing to proceed a little way up the river, in order 
to administer some relief to an old man, who was 
lying sick in a c^jttage situated about a mile and 
a lialf, nr two miles above, in a wood which is 
thereabouts, asked Henry if he could promise 
him to sit quite still if betook him with him in 
a boat, as tne miller was so kind as to offer him 
one for the occasion, and a man to manage it. 
Henry promised very fairly, and accordingly 
followed his uncle and the man across a field at 
the back of the mill, where they found a little 
Imat moored under the deep shade of certain 
lofty willow trees, whose roots were bathed bv 
the stream. The man presently uufastened this 
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boat, and getting in himself, directed Mr, Dalbon 
and Henry to step in after him* Mr^ Dalbcii ac¬ 
cordingly was going to lift Henry into the boat; 
but the little boy, heaving the roar of an adja¬ 
cent weir, atul that of the mill-wheel not far off*, 
began to utter loud shrieks, and to draw back, 
saying, “O! uncle, uncle, I shall be drowned, 
I am sure that 1 shall be drowned.*' 

Mn Dalben was angry, and said, Henry, 
cannot you trust in me? Have I ever brought 
you into danger yet ? If it was a little boy like 
yourself, w!m wished to tempt you into a boat, 
you would do well to draw hack and be afraid ; 
but \vhcn it is your friend and father who is 
leading and directing you, you are proving want 
of coiiffdetice and respect, by seeming to be 
afraid/’ Henry was ashamed, and ceasing to 
cry, he allowed Mr* Dalben to lift him into the 
bout, where placing him on a seat right before 
him, and directing him to sit quite still, and not 
to move if the boat rocked a little, Mr. Dalben 
placed himself at the helm, and the boatman 
began to shove nfl‘ from the shore. In a few 
minutes they were come out from under the 
shade of the trees, and were crossing into the 
main stream at the head of the weir, whose 
noise had terrified Henry so greatly : over this 
vvclr the water was rushing with considerable 
violence, foaming, and dashing down beneath 
them into the lower part of the river. Henry 
liegan again to evidence fear, and toniovealxJiit; 
on which Mr* Dalben spoke to him with some 
harshness: wlict'cmK>n the little boy settled 
himself again on his seat, and remained trem- 
hling, till tile boat entered into smooth water, 
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between two shores, scattered over with beautifiLl 
trees, and bushy underwood- The roar of the 
weir, as also the rush of the mill-wheels were 
now heard less distinctly^ and the water resem¬ 
bled a polished mirror* 

Henry recovering himself, began to try to 
laugh off his late fears, Uncle,’' he said, 
this is very pleasant* I am not the least afraid 
now; indeed, I was not much afraid before, 
only that weir made such a noise* 1 could not 
hear any thing that was said*’^ 

You were not desired to hear what was said,*' 
returned Mr* Dalhcn ; ‘‘you were only required 
to sit still; but we want no excuses, Henry: 
you have behaved like a very silly boy; and it 
is better for you to be sensible of your folly than 
to pretend to make excuses which nobotly be- 
lieves*'* 

Henry blushed, and held down his head* 
And now, Henry,” said Mr- Dalbcn, “ I am 
going to speak to you upon a subject which 
every little boy should understand ; the subject 
ou which I am speaking is courage: do you 
know what courage is, Henryk” asked Mr. 
Halbeti- 

“ Yes, uncle; courage is not being afraid/' 

‘‘ I do not think that explanation will quite 
do,V said Mr. Dalben; “ because then a poor 
idiot, whom I once knew, who never could be 
taught that fire would burn, or water drown, 
and who laughed heartily at a violent storm of 
thunder and lightning, might be called the most 
courageous person in tlie world; because he 
would take a lighted stick and dance about his 

a2 
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motlier'a house with it in his hand, and would 
jump about on the brink of a deep well; do you 
thinif this person deserved to be called cou- 
rap[eous ?” 

“ No, uncle,’* said Henry. 

Well, then,*’ said Mr. Dalben, “ we must 
have some other explanation of true courage 
than that of not being afraid : there are occa¬ 
sions, Henry, when the bravest man is, and 
might to be, afraid. But true courage consists 
in two things ; the first of which is, not being 
afraid where no danger is; and the second is, 
the having such self-coniniand as shall enable a 
person to do what is right and proper in cases 
of real difficulty and distress.” 

“ But, uncle,” said Henry, “ little boys don’t 
always know when there is real danger, and 
when there is no danger. You know, uncle, that 
children arc very ignorant, and have not tried 
so many things as grown people.” 

“ And therefore,” returned Mr. Dalben, “ be¬ 
cause children are ignorant, kind parents have 
been given to them, and they are early t^ght to 
trust these parents, and they may be sure, that, 
unless they are very odd sort of parents, they 
will not lead them into danger; therefore it is a 
mark of want of confidence, and of a blameable 
degree of cowardice, when a child refuses to fol¬ 
low a kind father who calls him to attend him, 
whatsoever he may suppose the danger be which 
he is required to encounter: the fault you were 
guilty of to-day, was want of confidence in me; 
which, after all you know of me, indicated a 
blameable degree of timidity.” 
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Uncle/’ said Henr^, “ I am very sorry ; 
and if I might get up^ I would come and beg 
your pardon/' 

Well, my dear boy/’ said Mr. DalUen, we 
have said enough on this subject fur the present, 
and all is made up; and now let iia enjoy the 
prospect- Observe how gently the boat glides 
along the stream, while the scene changes every 
moment; what a variety of beautiful trees and 
bushes present themselves one after another to 
our view, and how quiet and retired these scenes 
are/" 

Oh ! uncle,” said Henry, “ the river is 
wider just before us, it looks like a large pool 
or lake, and what a deep shade the trees cast 
upon it !” 

** Of what do these beautiful prospects lead 
you to think, my dear boy ?” asked Mr. Dalben- 
Of the times of the millennium, uncle,” said 
Henry, when streams shall break forth in the 
deserts* And now, uncle, I see between those 
trees a high bank at a little distance, nearly 
covered with woods, excepting just at the very 
top, and there is a green field at the very top, 
and a white horse feeding in that field : how 
beautiful that horse looks ! how quietly it seems 
to feed! it reminds me of the picture you used 
to show me when 1 was a little boy, the picture 
of the horse feeding, while the lion lay by his 
side. Why, uncle, every thing I sue here reminds 
me of some pleasant thing you have taught me 
about Christ's kingdom upon earth/' 

How pleasant it is/’ said Mr* Dalben, to 
have such a happy time as that to look forward 
to, my boy. Some little boys are so unfortunate 
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as never to have heart! of the glory of Christ’s 
kingdom on earth, and such have not half the 
pleasure of looking upon beautiful scenes as 
you have/’ 

By this time they were come in sight of a 
large hollow oak-tree growing upon the edge of 
the water, Oh ! unclesaid Henry, “ what a 
curious tree ! I should like to go on shore and 
see that tree/' 

Well , f^ir,’’ said the man who rowed the 
boat, “ if your uncle has no objection, we will 
draw up to the bank, and yon shall get out and 
see that tree/’ 

Accordingly the boat was turned to the shore, 
and they all got out. The tree was quite hollow, 
and the inside of the trunk decayed, although 
the branches were flounshing, and looked green 
and fresh, Oh ! uncle,'^ said Henry, putting 
his head through a hole in the side of the trunk, 
“ what a large place there is in the inside ! I 
should like to get in.” 

“ No, Henry,” said Mr. Dalbcn, ** you must 
not get in, because you would probably brs co¬ 
vered with dust and mould ; but you may, if 
you please, put your head through the hole on 
the side of the tree, and look in/’ 

Henry availed himself of his uncle's permis¬ 
sion, and looking up towards the head of the 
tree he suddenly drew back, exclaimingj Oh ! 
uncle, I see some frightful black things hanging 
by their claws upon the sides and tops of the 
hollow/’ 

Mr. Dalben smiled, and said, “ I suppose you 
are now glad, Henry, that you followed my 
advice, and did not get your whole body into 
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the tree. But do you know what those crea¬ 
tures are which have caused you so much 
fear 

I reckon,” said the miller*s man, that 
what little master has seen^ are the bats, which 
often hide themselves in the trunks of hollow 
trees. About dusk I have seen many of these 
creatures flying about this place*” 

Hats!” repeated Henry, peeping again into 
the tree; I never saw a bat very near, though 
I have seen them in the dusk flying about, and 
flapping their wings against every thing whicli 
came in their way, as if tliey could not see be¬ 
fore them*” 

‘‘ Don’t disturb them, master,” said the man, 
otherwise they will, perhaps, come out of their 
hole now, and flap themselves in your face; and 
I am thinking that you would be running into 
the water to get free of them*” 

“ You have not much opinion of Henry’s 
courage, iny friend,” said Mr* Dalben* 

The man smiled, and Henry looked a little 
ashamed; however, Mr* Dalben bade the little 
boy leave the tree; and taking him by the 
hand, he put him again into the boat, as they 
had not yet reached the spot to which they were 
bound. 

“ Uncle,” said Henry, what arc bats? Are 
they birds or beasts ?” 

“ They are something between botlj,” re¬ 
plied Mr* Dalben; but they are of the first 
class; there are twenty-five oifterent sorts of 
these animals in various parts of the world ; four 
of which are found in England, 

In the East Indies,” continued Mr, Dalben, 
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and the west of Africa^ there is a kind of this 
creature named the Vampire Bat, so calledj be¬ 
cause it is said to suck blood; it is a very u"Iy 
creature; the length of its body is about eight 
inches, the extent of the wings about three feet, 
and each wing is provided with a strong claw, 
by which it hangs to the branches of trees. 
Some of these creatures grow to an enormous 
size. In the East Indies bats are found living 
in the roofs of inhabited houses in immense 
numbers; and at dusk these creatures issue out 
from their holes; and being dazzled by the 
lamps and chandeliers, which are conmionly 
lighted at that time, render themselves ex¬ 
tremely annoying to every person in the house. 
I knew u lady once,” proceeded Mr. Dalbeii, 
“ who, being ill, and conlined to her bed, saw 
one of the largest of these creatures, whose long 
ears rcsetubled horns, sitting on the head of her 
bed;’ 

Oh 1” said Henry How frightened she 
must have been!” 

‘‘No;” said Mr* Dalben; “she wits not 
frightened, though she took measures, you may 
be sure, to get rid of this dismal-looking visitor* 
But,” continued Mr* Dalben, the bats in Eng¬ 
land are not so sociable as they are in India. 
Tliey generally reside in hollow trees, barns, 
and towers of churches, and old ruins and 
castles; and indeed, in most other countries, 
such arc their chief abodes; and this will help 
us to understand the words of the prophet, who 
foretells a time when ‘ the idolaters or the eartli 
shall cast their idols of silver, and their idols of 
gold, whicii they made each for himself to wor- 
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ship, to the tnoles ami to the bats/''^ Isaiah 

ii. 20. 

“ Oh !” said Henry ; “no doubt that will bL^ 
when the Lord is King over all the earth. How 
curious it is, uncle ! Lvery thing we see remind‘d 
us of that happy period.'” 

By this time the boat had made a little turn, 
and they were come in sight of a very old cot* 
tage, standing in a garden about a hundred 
paces from the river, and shaded on the back 
ground by a number of high trees. At the 
same moment that they saw the cottage their 
cars were saluted with a tinkling sound, like 
that of a bunch of keys rattling against a brass 
pan. 

As sure as I am here/’ said the miller’s 
man, Betty Hodges’s bees are playing. Come, 
Sir, let us make haste; mayhap master never 
saw bees hived; and iCs a wonderful curious 
sight.” So the man pushed towards the bank, 
and they all got out of the boat. 

“ Bees playing, uncle f’ said Henry, as he 
walked towards the cottage;—“ What is that? 
—What does it mean 

“ You shall see, Henry said Mr. Dalben; 

make haste, and I will explain it all to you 
by and by.” 

Mr. Dalben, and Henry, and the miller, made 
the best of their way towards the cottage^ being 
regaled as they went along by the merry tinkling 
of the keys against the fiwing-pan. 

When they approached the cottage, wh^i, as 
I before observed, was not far from the river, 
they perceived^ that every individual of the 
family, consisting of an old grandmother, a 

g5 
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daughter^ and five or six young children, were 
collected in the garden^ where there were several 
hee-hives- The garden was full of bees, who 
were, as the mi tier said, playing about in all 
directions, and filling the air with their murmurs, 
which, added to the tinkling of the keys, 
rendered it difficult to hear a word that was 
said. 

When Mr- Dalben approached the little gar¬ 
den-wicket, he made Henry stand still, directs 
ing him to observe what was passing, and not 
to be alarmed if the bees approached hitn and 
buzzed in his ears- 

The miller, in the mean time, had advanced 
into tl*e garden, having offered hia services to 
hive tliC bees as soon as they settled. 

In a short time, Mr. Dalben pointed out to 
Henry, that the bees, which had hut just now 
been scattered x-ill over the garden, were settling 
on a bough of an ajiple-trcc, on which they pre¬ 
sently were so thickly collected, that they formed 
a cluster nearly as large as a man’s head, but 
more in the shape of a cone, HeoJiy and 
Mr, Dalben now entered the garden, where, near 
to wliere the bees were collected, the old woman 
had placed a little round table, on which sfie had 
spread a large white cloth. She now produced 
a new liivc which Iiad been rubbed within with 
the leaves of the nut-tree, and placed upon the 
white cloth two cross sticks. 

“ What is all that for said Henry, 
ttou will socm Bee,*’ said Mr. Daioen. 

The miller then took the new hive, and 
putting it under the cluster of bees, he shook 
the bees into it, and placing it on the table, 
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nearly coverecl it with thecloth, leaving thelittk^ 
entrance to the hive only open. 

“ There,^ said the man, when he had per¬ 
formed this exploit, *^now for a bunch of sting- 
iiig-hettlcs, and all will be riglit/’ 

** Hetties!” said Henry, “ what arc those?” 

What! don't you know what hettles are, 
master? "* said the man laughing; where have 
you lived till now ?'* 

fVe call them nettles,” said Mr- Dalben, 
smiling, but one word is as gtJod as another 
for our purpose; and now, take notice, Henry, 
what is to bo done with these nettles.” 

Henry looked, and he observed, that the 
miller, when the nettles were brought to him, 
placed them on the bough where the bees had 
settled, and where sonic of them were collecting 
again. 

What is that for said Henry* 

‘‘ To prevent the bees from leaving the hive, 
and returning again to the tree,” said Mr* 
Dai ben* 

By this time the cottager had given the miller 
a cup of cider; and Mr. Dalben Isaving wished 
her good luck with her bees, they returned to 
their boat, having a little further to go ; and as 
they went along, Mr* Ualben entered into some 
explanation of what they had seen ; and first he 
began by asking Henry to tell him the class to 
which bceft belong* Henry replied, The fifth 
class, uncle, because they arc insects*” 

There are several kinds of bees ” said Mr- 
Dalben ; viz* the common bee, the wood bee, 
the mason bee, and the ground bee; the com¬ 
mon bcO is the kind of bee of which I shall espe- 
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dally speak in this place* These are the bees 
which we see in hives, and in every hive there 
are three sorts of bees* The first of these are 
the labouring bee, of which the greater part of 
the family is ctnnposed ; their chief employment 
consists in supplying the young ones with food : 
these are the bees which you seegatliering honey 
among the wild flowers of the fields, and in the 
gaudy parterres of our gardens. The seciind 
sort are termed drones, because they are idle 
and useless; and the third sort, which are the 
largest, are the queens: there is a queen in 
every hive, and she is the mother of tlie hive- 
The common working bee has a trunk, which 
serves to extract the honey from the flowers: it 
is likewise furnished with teeth for the purpose 
of making wax, which is also gathered from 
flowers. The bees in their hives arc governed 
by laws which are exceedingly curious, and 
which you will have great delight in studying 
when you are a little older. When a hive be¬ 
comes overstocked with inhabitants, which hap¬ 
pens every year, a part of the young^rtHKl 
choose themselves a queen, and take flight to 
And another habitation, as you saw them to-day. 
Wherever their new ()ueen settles, they follow 
her, and there fix themselves; and the country 
people always suppose that the queen will settle 
sooner when she hears any tinkling sound* 
And now, my dear Henry,” said Mr. Salben, 
“ now that I have given you this short history 
of bees, tell me, my boy, if there is any essential 
lesson we may learn from them ?” 

Henry hesitated. 

Have 1 not told you," said Mr. Dalben 
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“ how attached they are to their head or queen ? 
how they follow her every where ? how they 
fight for her, and protect her? and when de¬ 
prived of her, how they scatter themselves 
abniad, and become as sheep without a shep- 
hevi] ? 

From these little creatures we may learn 
what oLir conduct should be with regard to our 
spiritual head; how closely should wc adhere to 
him; how perpetually should we rally round 
his standard; how continually should we pur¬ 
sue his steps, and watch the leadings of his 
Holy Spirit* 

The book of nature, my dear Henry, ia full 
of holy lessons, ever new and ever varied ; and 
to learn to discover these lessons should he the 
work of a good education; for there are many 
persons who are exceedingly wise and clever in 
worldly matters, and yet, with respect to spiri¬ 
tual things, are wholly blind and dark, ana arc 
as unable to look on divine light as the bats and 
moles to C{>ntein})Iate the glory of the sun’s rays 
at ini d-d ay*’' 

By this time the boat was arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the little cottage, whither 
Mr. Dalben wished to go; and as nothing par¬ 
ticular happened from that time till their re¬ 
turn home, I shall in this place finish my 
chapter, hoping in a short time to commence 
another, which, T trust, may be as pleasing to 
you as this last. 
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CHAPTER XVI [* 


7%e Arrival of Mr, Nash,, and a Yidt fa 

Sonthdones 

A EEW days after the little voyage up the Teme, 
an old clergyman of the name of Nash, came to 
see Mr» Halben ; and as ho had been born in 
the Vale of Tome, though ho had passed the 
greater part of his life at a small living which he 
held in Staffonishire, Mn Dalben felt desirous 
that he should pay a visit to his native place, 
while ho remained in the country* 

Mr* Nash was a specimen of one of those old- 
fashioned clergy men wl)om wo now seldom see* 
He wore a large white bushy wig, a clerical hat 
fastened up at the two sides, and a down 
before, a complete black suit of clothes, large 
worsted stockings pulled over his knees when fie 
was taking a journey, and a plaited cambric 
stock, to which, when ex|x>sed to the air, he 
added a dark blue silk handkerchief* He was 
a truly pious Christian ; but because he used 
very obsolete language when preaching, and 
had a provincial dialect, his sermons, though 
excellent with regard to doctrine, were little 
understood and little thought of in the world, 
though his poor parishioners were very fond of 
liini y for he might truly be called the poor 
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niatrs friend. He travelled in an old-fashioned 
oTie-horsc chaise, which he had possessed for 
many years; and having lately sent it to be re¬ 
paired to a common wheelwright's, it had been 
painted a bright blue, which added not a little 
to the singularity of its appearance* 

Now, though Mr, Dalben was in himself an 
exceedingly polite and elegantly mannered man, 
yet he loved and respeete<! Mr* Nash, and woiilil 
have been glad to see him had lie come in a 
wheelbarrow. And Henry Milner, who had not 
been taugbt to value people by their appear¬ 
ance, but to inquire whether they loved God or 
not, was not a little delighted when he saiv Mr. 
Nash's blue one-liorse chaise drive up to the 
door. 

‘‘ As soon as your horse is rested from his 
journey, my old friend,” said Mr. Dalben to 
Mr. Nash, as they were sitting at dinner the 
day after his arrival, we will go to see your 
native place, and the house in which you were 
liorn, which is, 1 imagine, about eight miles 
from hence.” 

With all my heart,” said Mr. Nash; “ and 
if not unpleasant to you, let us go forward to see 
Southstones Hermitage, which is a few miles 
further on.” , 

** And may I go, uncle ?” said Henry Milner. 

If Mr. Nash's cliaise will hold us all, iny 
boy, you certainly shall,said Mr. Dalben. 

“ To be sure it will,” added Mr. Nash, 
and two or three more such. And as Shandy 
is quite recovered to-day, let us take him by 
the forelock and set out to-morrow; that is, if 
all is well,'^ 
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Now Ilow shall I describe the joy of little 
Henry Milner when he heard of this pleasant 
scheme ? As soon as dinner was over^ he ran out 
to tell Mrs, Kitty and Sally, and even walked 
into the stable to see whether Shandy was 
in perfect health and spirits. At length the 
happy morning camc^ and the gotid old gentle¬ 
men set out in the one-horse chaise with Henry 
seated between them on a stool which Mrs, 
Kitty had provided- 

Mr, Dal ben and Mr, Nash were engaged in 
very serious conversation till they had passed a 
bridge over the Tenie, in their near neighbour¬ 
hood, and were come into that part of the coun¬ 
try on the other side of the river, which hatl 
been well known to Mr, Nash- 

“Why, now,’’ said the old gentleman, “now 
I see all these tree», and little hills, and fields, 
and hedges, I feel myself almost young again. 
Look at that clump of firs, Master Henry ; 
many is the time that I have seen that clump 
when my poor father used to bring me with him 
to Worcester, And I remember once ^alking 
as far as this place one frosty morning with the 
dear old gentleman, in our way to a farm-house 
on the other side of the hill/’ 

“ Where is the farm-house, Sir,?^’’ said 
Henry, 

“ You may just see the top of the chimney 
peeping over the hill,^ said Mr. Nash. “ Ah ! 
there it is. I see the old bricks ; the very same 
that were in my time, no doubt.” 

Presently they came in view of a house at 
the end of an avenue, which appeared to have 
been built within the last foity years. 
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There,’' said Mr, Nash, pointing down the 
avenue, I remember that house being built; 
find I remember still better the house that was 
there before it. It was a very old brick house; 
and was built, they say, in the reign of Qvieen 
Elizabeth; and was burnt down to the very 
ground when I was a boy* I can tell you a 
curious story which happened at the time it was 
burnt. The house was in possession of a widow 
lady, who ]jad one son, a lad about my age. 
This Ixiy was one day playing by a pond in the 
garden, and he fell in, and would surely have 
been drowned, had not a fine Newfoundland 
dog, which was in possession of his mother, 
jumped into the water, and brought him safe to 
shore- You may be sure this dog was a great 
favourite in the family ever after, 

‘‘It happened when I was about eleven 
years old, that this house was set on fire by the 
carelessness of a servant; and the building 
being full of timber, which was old and dry, the 
flames raged so Auolently, that it was ini possible 
to stop their progress. At the sight of the 
flames the country people came from miles dis¬ 
tant; and among the rest 1 followed my father, 
who was anxious to give what assistance lay in 
his power. But by the time we had reachetf the 
place the roof of the house had fallen in, and a 
spectacle of extreme distress presented itself to 
our view. The fire, notwithstanding the pains 
which had been taken to prevent it, had com¬ 
municated to the stable, in which the poor 
dog had been fastened by a chain, and in the 
confusion and uproar had been forgotten, till it 
was impossible U> go to his relief, excepting at 
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the extreme hazard of life. When I and my 
father came up, the crowd was gathered oppo¬ 
site the stable; from the upper rooms of which 
the flames and smoke were bounding forth with 
inexpressible fury* The poor dog, who was 
conhticd in a mom below, and who was fully 
sensible of his danger, filled the air with his 
cries, making every effort in liis power to break 
his chain, but in vain- In the mean time the 
servants of the farm-house were using absolute 
force to detain Edward, the farmer’s son, who 
had made several efforts to go to the assist¬ 
ance of liis dog, although at the hazard of 
his life; his agonies and cries were, however, 
not less pathetic than those of the ]>oor animal. 
And the old lady herself seemed more touched 
with the situation of the dog than with all her 
other misfortunesp 

“ In the mean time the fire mounted even to 
the heavena, and the sparks seemed to mingle 
themselves with the very clouds, while the 
crackling of the beams, the waving dames, and 
falling tiles, resounded to a great diatante. At 
length the flames reached the very room in 
which the poor dog was confined; and the 
agonies of Edward were wrought up to the 
highest pitch, ® Oh, my dog ! My CtusarV 
cried the poor boy; * Oh, my Caesar! ’ 

For a moment the cries of the dog were 
more dreadful than ever; a terrible crash en¬ 
sued ; the floor of the loft above the room where 
he had been confined, had fallen in ; and those 
who loved Ca;sar were indulging the last sad 
liom, that his death might be speedy, and his 
sufferings short, when suddenly the dog appear* 
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ed, making his way through the flames, which 
burst from the open door; and though singed 
and scorched, no otherwise hurt; but springing 
towards his master, exhibited the wildest testi¬ 
monies of delight. The chain by which he had 
been held had been broken some days before, as 
it was afterwards remembered, and the links 
united by a piece of rope, the knots of which 
had remained Arm until the flames had reached 


the poor dog, and by burning the cord had set 
him free. And now,’’ said Mr, Nash, “ how 


shall I describe the joy of Edward ? It was 
quite aflecting to witness it, I should never 
forget it were I U^ live a thousand years. He 
hugged his dog in Ills arms, he kissed him, he 
congratulated him, as if he iMiuld have under¬ 
stood every word he said ; and the poor animal, 
in return, testified his delight by every expres¬ 
sion of joy of which a dumb creature is capa¬ 
ble-” 


“ Oh !” said Henry Milner, “ I am so glad 
that Cmsar was saved. I really expected that 
he would never escape. Did he live many years 
after that time?” 

Yes; ” said Mr- Nash. “ He lived, I think, 
ten years after that; and I am told that Ed* 
ward would never suffer him to sleep out of his 
own raom, or to be chained up again.’’ 

Hy this time they had left the farm-house far 
behind them, and were descending into a lovely 
part of the valley of the Terae, where they 
soon stopped at the door of an old house, in 
which Mr. Nash had been born. There they 
were kindly received, and regalc?d with beans 
and bacon, and fruit-pie; after which they pro* 
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ceeded to a curious place in the neighbourhood 
called Southstones Rock^ where a venerable cou- 
p]ej formerly known to Mr. Nash, resided in a 
little cottage on the top of the rock* 

Southstones Rock is situated in a narrow 
valley not very distant from the Tcmc, This 
vaUcyj on either side, is enriched with cn-churds; 
beyond which, to the right and left, the heights 
are crowned with coppices and forest trees; the 
rock closc» the valley, standing forth in a man¬ 
ner so bold and so abrupt, and forming such a 
contrast with the green and nourishing sides of 
the valley, as could not fail to excite the wonder 
and admiration of every stranger. On the sum¬ 
mit of this rock stood the old cottage of John 
and Mary Gar meson, and their fertile and 
flowery garden was situated on its irregular 
heights, 

A clear and exceedingly cold spring, which 
had the power of petrifying every thing which 
lay in its channel, ran from the heights above 
the rock; and passing by the door of the 
cottage, came tumbling down into the ’frale be¬ 
neath. 

In elder clays it is said that a hermit dwelt in 
this rock, and Mr, Dalben showed Henry the 
remains of this hermitage scooped out of the 
rock ; also a little apartment, supposed to have 
been ins chapel, and a winding way cut in the 
rock, by which the old man could ascend to its 
summit, where was probably his garden, 

Henry was much pleased with this hermitage, 
and asked many questions about the hermit, 
which neither Mr. Dalben nor Mr. Nash could 
answer* 
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** Was lie an aid man, uncle ?” said Henry; 

and did he wor^^hip idols ? And what was his 
name ?” 

Indeed, my dear boy, I cannot answer these 
questions, from knowledge;” said Mr- Dalbcii; 
“ but you may picture the old gentleman to 
yourself, in a gray suit of clothes, witli a long 
white beard and a bald head ; and we will sup¬ 
pose that he was a Roman Catholic, which was 
most probable; and fancy that he had a large 
crucifix in his grotto, and a cross suspended 
from Iiis neck, and a string of beads hanging 
from his girdle* But now, come, my boy, let 
ns liasten up to the good old people at the top 
of the rock.” 

It was a lovely little cottage in which Mr- 
Nash's old friend resided ; and the good couple 
were delighted to see their visitors. Mrs. Gar- 
meson, though dressed in the humblest manner, 
had such manners as showed that she had 
seen better days, and uttered such sentiments 
as proved her to be a Christian. She in¬ 
sisted that the gentlemen should sit down and 
have some tea : and Henry was very much de¬ 
lighted to gee the preparations she made for this 
repast. He followed her to the brook, whi¬ 
ther she went to fill her kettle, and to her 
dairy to skim her cream, for she kept two cows; 
and when she put her little white loaf and pat 
of butter on the table, he thought he had never 
seen any thing before that looked so good. 

"Pray, Ma'am,” said he, while thus follow¬ 
ing her about, ‘‘do you remember the her- 
mitP” 

" What hermit, masttr ? ” said Mrs. Gar- 
meson* 
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The hermit, Ma’am/’ said Henry, who 
lived in this rock/^ 

I am very old, to be sure, master/’ said 
Mrs. Garnieson, but not quite so old as that 
neither; but if you will follow me, I will show 
you a chair which was said to be his.” 

Oh! pray do, Ma’am said Henry, 

The olci lady then took him up a narrow 
staircase into a very neat little bed-room, where 
stood a wornueateii oak chair, iiiiicli lurirer 
and higher than those in common use ; it was 
carved and adorned with many old-fashioned 
figures, among which was still discernible the 
figure of a bishop with his mitre and pastoral 
stafil' leading a procession, and being followed 
by a number of monks in their gowns and 
hoods. 

“ 1 cannot pretend to say,” said Mrs. Gar- 
meson, that this was really the hermit's chair; 
but, at any rate, it is a very old chair; and 
many strangers have come here to see it/’ 

What a great man the hermit must have 
been ! ” said Ilcnry, seating himself in tite chair: 
I did not think he was so large,” 

** Now, come, my little master,” said Mrs. 
Garmeson ; the water boils by this time; and 
I dare say you are ready for your tea*” 

“ Indeed I am ; ” said Henry ; “ I never was 
so hungry in my life, I think/’ 

The little party then sat down to tea, and 
Mr, Nash asked ine old people many c|ue&tions 
about such of the neighbouring families as he 
remetnbere<l, 

'‘When I was a little boy,” said Mr, Nash, 
my father and mother used often to bring me 
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and my brother to drint tea in this place* Your 
father, you know, then lived here, John fJar-^ 
meson ; and it was the greatest treat we could 
have to visit Southstones Rock/' 

Ah, Sir/' said John, I remember those 
times well!—But what has become of the dear 
youn^ gentleman, your brother?'" 

He has been long dead, John/' returned 
Mr. Nash : “ after my poor parents' death, be 
entered into the ariny, and went to the East In¬ 
dies, where he died almost as soon as he landed, 
having been very ill at sea* I had one letter 
from him fi\>m on hoard ship, and in tlmt let¬ 
ter he said, ‘ I have been long ill; I have had 
a violent fever; and, when confined in n\y ca¬ 
bin, I thought of the green fields and fragrant 
woods and gardens of the happy island which 
gave me birth. The bleating of the poor sheep 
confined in the vessel suggested to m^rnany 
ideas of thy my pastures and breezy downs, 
which added to my anguish; inasmuch as I felt 
myself for ever separated from these lovely 
scenes* And when parched with an unquench¬ 
able thirst, I felt that one draught of the water 
of Southstones Rock would have restored me to 
health. But I now thank God/ he added,*' 
continued Mr, Nash, * that tliese longings 
after iny native plains, and this thirst for the 
water which pemhes, have now subsided, other 
desires having, by the divine blessing, been sug¬ 
gested; and 1 now am brought earnestly to 
seek for the water only which he that drinks 
shall never thirst again; and, with the Patri¬ 
arch Abraham, to desire a better country, even 
an heavenly one/ 
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Very sweet and affecting indeedj'’ said 
Mrs. Garmcsniij wiping her eyes; and I liope 
and trust that that dear young gentleman has 
long since found that bettor country which he 
Sfi eagerly sought/’ 

In such discourse asthis, did the little party 
pass the remainder of their time, till it was ne¬ 
cessary for them to take leave; when Mr, Nash 
having presented the good old couple with a 
handsome Bible, which he had brouglit o\- 
prossly for them, they departed. Henry and the 
nld gentlemen having walked to a little public 
house, where they had left their carnage, they 
seated themselves once again in the blue one^ 
horse chaise, and arrived safely at home about 
nine o'clock in the evening. 
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CHAPTER XVHL 


The GtqUo^ Gtusi^s^ and 


MI^* Nash did not remain long at Mr. Dalben’s 
after this visit to South stories Rock; and as 
soon as he was gone, Henry began to consult 
his uncle about a plan which had occupied him 
ever since his visit to the old heritiitage. 

Uncle,’’ said Henry, 1 want to make a 
grotUi, and a hermitage, and a hermit, and an 
old chair.” 

** An old chair!” said Mr- Hal ben ; " yon 
will find somedilBculty in making an old chair-” 
Yes, uncle,” saitl Henry, “ I think it will 
be difficult; but I was thinking of asking the 
to help me. If he would make the 
know I could draw the picture of the 
bishop upon it, and that will do as well ns if the 
people were cut in wood/' 

** As to making an old chair, Henry,” said 
Mr. Dalbco, ** there is not a workman in Eng¬ 
land could do it.” 

Dear uncle, Vifhy?” said Henry, 

" Because," said Mr. Dalbcn, in whatever 
fashion a man were to make a chair, it would bo 
a new chair when it came out of his hands, and 
not an old one,” 

“ Oh ! uncle,” said Henry, I understand 

H 


carpenter 
chair, yoi 
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you ; now you are joking with me. But I don't 
mean that I want to oiaKc an old chair, but a 
chair that looks like an old one.'' 

But what size do you mean to make your 
hcrniitast?* and your hermit, and your old chair?'” 

“Oh! very little," said Henry; “so little, 
that I may put them on my shelf when they arc 
done*’’ 

“ AVell;" said Mr. Dalben ; “ then I will 
tell you what you must do. You must first get 
a small flat boards and some strong cement, such 
as glue or guui ; and I will give you some of 
the petrifactions which I brought from Soutli- 
stones Hock; and you must fix them at one end 
of your board, in tlie shape you like best, but 
in such a manner as to form a hollow, or cave, 
for your hermit; and tlicse must be sti-ongly 
fixed in their places; and you may then get 
some pretty shells and bits of coloured glass, 
if you please, to adorn your rock and your her¬ 
mitage,’’ 

“ But what must I do for grass, uncle, and 
trees ? 1 could put little branches of tredfr, to be 
sure ; but they would so soon die.” 

“ You must get some moss for this purpose, 
Henry ” said Mr. Dalben ; and I will go out 
with you this evening to look for moss; and we 
will at the same time take a walk to the car¬ 
penter’s, to get you a boards and to speak about 
your chair. You know that it must be a very 
little chair to be in proportion to your hermit¬ 
age ; and we must ask Kitty if she could not 
make you a hermit." 

In the evening of this same day Mr. Dalben 
and Henry set out on their walk. There was 
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in the village, near their hcittse, a common 
wheelwright and carpenter of a coarse kind ; 
1 ) 11 1 aa this man did not quite suit their pur¬ 
pose, Mr, Dalben proposed that they slioultl 
extend their walk to a more distant village, 
where there was a kind of cahinet-niaker, wfio 
had a son, a very ingenious boy, who Mr* Dal- 
beii thought would be the very person to make 
Henry’s chairi 

Tlicir way lay through the very wood where 
were the ruins of Jenny Crawley’s cottage, 
thoiigli in another direction from these inter¬ 
esting ruins* 

111 this woodj” said Mr* Dalhen, we may 
hope to find some mosses* J)o you recollect, 
my dear hoy, when we went to visit M tv Haring 
the gardener, tliat w^e hail a good deal of con¬ 
versation on the nature of plants, and that I 
then told you that all plants are arranged into 
twenty-four classes, the names of wiiich I have 
not yet taught you ? Mosses are of the twen¬ 
tieth class; which may he distinguished from 
every other by their sectl-vessels, and the parts 
whicli produce fruit, being so small, as to be 
almost invisible, 

“ The month of February is the time when 
the various species of mosses arc in their full 
bloom, bearing their flowers and fruit at the 
same time* These little vegetables arc infi¬ 
nitely beautiful and various, some of them grow¬ 
ing in moist meadows and bogs; some on hills, 
some among copses and woods, and in dark and 
shadowy situations; some by the channels of 
brooks, or on the trunks of trees; or on rocks 
of granite, or sides of ponds; and, inasmuch 

H a 
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as the situations of these mosses are various^ 
Ml also arc their almpcs and appearances; some 
of tliem being extremely rainiito and delicate, 
others branched like little trees ; some being 
brown and unseemly, others of a bright and rich 
green; some yellow, and others almost of a 
peach colour. But small, atifl overlooked, as 
this species of plants frequently are, the Al¬ 
mighty has Ml ordered all things, that their uses 
are by no means inconsiderable. They protect 
the roots of tl)e most tender plants when they 
begin to expand in spring. Hence we often see 
the wood-anemone, the snow-drop, wood-vetch, 
and other lovely flowers of the forest, springing 
up among beds of moss, and rising up above 
their more lowly neighbours, as the palm-tree 
of the south towers high above the humbler 
trees of the encircling forest. 

In the spring,'' continued Mr. Daibcn, 
when the sun has much power by day, and 
the frost by night, the roots of young trees 
would be liable to be thrown out of the ground 
and killed, if it w ere not for this warm oo^ring 
supplied to them by the moss which grows over 
their roots* These mosses also provide a place 
of habitation for innumerable little worms and 
insects, some of which are so inconceivably 
minute, as not to be seen without the finest mag¬ 
nifying glasses; but all these creatures are won¬ 
derfully formed, and fitted for their various bi- 
tuations in life; and not one of them perishes 
without the knowledge of its Creator " 

Mr, Dalben took this occasion to speak to 
Henry on the omniscience of God. We are 
so formed, Henrysaid Mr- Dalben, that we 
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can only attend to one thing at a time, and ilL 
tanght people often find it very difficult to pay 
attention even to any one object in a regular 
steady manner for the shortest possible period ; 
but the Almighty God possesses the quality, or, 
as it is generally called, the attribute of onfini- 
stiience; whereby ho knows and sees, at one and 
the same Tnnmont, every thing which has been 
done, which will be done, and which is now 


doings by every creature which ever was, is, or 
will be, from the beginning to the end of time, 
anti through all the endless circles of eternity. 
Thus the Almighty is as intimately acquainted 
with the smallest insect wliicfa inhabits these 


woods, as with the motions of the largest star 
in the firmament, and knows as well the se> 
cret thoughts of your heart as the revolutions 
of empires and the downfall of worlds*’^ 

Henry was silent for a moment, and then 
said, Uncle, how wonderful! I cannot under¬ 
stand it; the more I think about God, the more 
I am surprised; and 1 cannot help reflecting 
what poor creatures we arc when compared to 
him;’ 


And when we think, Henry,” continued 
Mr, Dalben, what this great God has conde¬ 
scended to do for such poor insignificant and 
sinful creatures as we are, it raises our wonder 
still higher. When we consider, that, in order 
to save us from eternal death, God came down 
from heaven, took our nature upon him, and 
endured a disgraceful and painful death, in 
order to save us from everlasting misery; we 
ought to put no bounds to our gratitude, but 
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to 1)0 contiriually lifting' up oUr hearts in prayer 
and praise to liiiii.’’ 

uncle/’ said Henry, there is some¬ 
thing about mo, 1 do not know what it ia, which 
makes inc, at times, forgot all the kindness of 
God towards me* 1 often think of your good¬ 
ness to me, and Mrs, Kitty's ; and I was thank¬ 
ful to 5U\ Nash for his kindness in taking me 
to see South stones Hock ; but I have very sel¬ 
dom the same feeling of thankfulness towards 
God ; and 1 often am tired of my Bible and niy 
prayers, and almost liate to think of religion*” 
This shows, Henry,” said Mr. Dalbeii, “ the 
power of sin over your heart. Sin works in the 
mind of little children, by inducing them to love 
idleness, rather than any kind of employment, 
and to prefer the smallest self-indulgence to the 
service of their God/' 

Mr* Dalben then told Henry to stop ; and, 
having pointed out to him where he might get 
some very beautiful mosses of difierent kinds, 
they began to busy themselves in filling a little 
basket which they had brought for the ptlfrpose. 
After having supplied themselves with as much 
as Mr* Hall^n thought necessary for their pur* 
pose, they proceeded in their walk ; and having 
come to the end of the wood, they found them¬ 
selves at the entrance of a neat village; through 
which they made their way to a carpenter^s 
shop, which Mr* Dalben knew where to find, 
Mr. Dalben soon procured a board about two 
feet square, which he selected for Henry, and 
gave to the little boy to carry home* After which 
he mode known to the carpenter's son, a lad 
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about thirteen years of a^e, Henry’s wishes 
respecting the chair; and as the boy undertook 
to execute his orders, and to inakc him not only 
a chair, but a table for his hermit, Henry pre¬ 
pared to follow his uncle home again with the 
utmost glee* The sun was setting while they 
were talking to the carpenter, and had dipped 
his golden disk behind the western horizon, be¬ 
fore the affair of the chair was completely set¬ 
tled* 

We are late, Henry,” said Mr, Hal ben, on 
perceiving this; we must make the best of our 
way home; so come, my boy, take up your 
board and follow me,” 

Accordingly Mr. Dalben and Henry made 
haste from the village; but when they entered 
into the wood, they found the path more obscure 
than they had expected, and every moment it 
became darker, 

u i^ever fear, Henry,’* said Mr. Dalben, in 
reply to some little expression of dread uttered 
by his companion, at the increasing darkness; 

the way is straight as an arrow. I am per¬ 
fectly well acquainted with it; and though we 
were to remain hej^e all night, there is no fear of 
wolves or other wild beasts in this happy coun¬ 
try* So take my hand, and make yourself quite 

easy.” 

Mr, Dalben and Henry walked on for some 
minutes in silence; and in the mean time they 
were regaled by many of those rural sounds 
which are heard only in situations of deep retire¬ 
ment. Among these we may count the rustling 
of the evening breeze among the leaves of the 
surrounding trees, the murmur of a distant 
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water-fall, the hooting of an owl from some old 
tree, and the chirping of the crickets among the 
dry leaves. 

“ Unde,” said Henry, T am thinking of 
the hermit; these are the kind of sounds which 
he used to hear when he sat in the mouth of his 
grotto in a summer evening. I think 1 should 
like to be a hermit when I am an old man, and 
to live in a wood*” 

It would be very well,” said Mr* Dalben, 
if you could always be sure of such nights as 
this, wliidi is neither hot nor cold, hut precisely 
of such a temperature as one would wish ; but 
what, Henry, would you think of a hermitage 
in the midst of January, when the snow is on 
the ground, and the cold north wind blowing 
through the leafless trees 

‘‘ Oh ! I did not think of that, uncle,'’ said 
Henry ; to be sure, in winter, it would be no 
very pleasant thing to live in a hermitage, and 
be exposed to severe cold* But tell me, uncle, 
whut did people make themselves hermits for 
My dear little boy/' said Mr. Halbem, “it 
is not very easy to make you understand the 
reasons which people have ha<l, from time tf> 
time, for endeavouring to make out their own 
righteousness, rather than to obtain the righte¬ 
ousness of Christ* You have often read, in 
3^our Bible, the account of the fall of man; had 
our first parents and their ofispring never com¬ 
mitted sin, they would never have known sor¬ 
row, and would have been spared all the difficul¬ 
ties with which we are now surrounded* But as 
soon as man had cummitted sin, God revealed 
his will to him, and pointed out, at first darkly, 
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but afterwards more and more fully^ that bless* 
ed Redeemer, and that holy way, by following 
which wc sliall be made everlastingly happy- 
The Bible is that book, my dear boy, which 
shows the whole will of God,and all wistiom con¬ 
sists in holding fast that Bible. The Bible 
teaches every one his duty. It points out to 
little children that they must obe^^ their parents 
and instructors, and look up to their Saviour 
for direction: it teaches grown people their 
duty ; wives and husbands, and parents and 
masters, and servants, and kings, and poor peo-. 
pie, all may learn their duty from the Bible; 
and they may learn more; they may there find 
out where strength .will be given to them, in 
order to help them to behave well. But to re* 
turn to the hermit: there are, and have been, 
in every time, a number of persons who think 
themselves wiser than God; and, instead of 
following closely the commands given by Scrij^- 
ture, are for making out ways and schemes of 
their own for getting to heaven. With this 
view, some have shut themselves up in hermi¬ 
tages and monasteries, renouncing that state of 
life in which it pleased God to place them, and 
the duties attendant on that situation, in order 
to work out their own salvation in theiV own 
way. Others have maintained, that the Bible 
should not be too closely followed, and that the 
simplicity of the Christian life is not what is 
really required of God. But, my dear boy, I 
earnestly pray,'’ continued Mr, Dalben, " that 
you may be persuaded to take your Bible for 
your guide, and that you will have grace given 
you to follow the Lamb whithersoever he may 
ead you.” h5 
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In this manner Mr. Dalbcn and Henry coU' 
versed as they walked through the wtx>d, where 
it became darker every minute ; but at length 
coming to tlic end (^f the wood^ and entering 
on an open fields the light of the muon and stars 
seemed almost to shed upon tliem, who luul been 
for some time in almost total darkness, a glory 
ef[ual t(j the perfect day. 

“ Oh !” saiil Ileniy, ‘‘ how sweet and plea¬ 
sant is light after darkness P* 

“ It is indeed, niy buy,” said Mr, Dalbem 
Darkness is not agreeable to man ; and when 
involved in it, he never cea>es to desire the 
light. Hence darkness is compared to that 
state in which man is by nfiture, and in which 
he must ever remain, unless his mind is enlight¬ 
ened by the power of the Holy Spirit of (iod. 

When you were in tlie wood, my dear little 
bt3y, you could not see the path before you ; 
you could not distinguish the trunk of a tree 
from a projection of a bank; you could not 
avoid a stone or clod of earth which happened 
to be in your way. So it is with the natural 
mail, the man in his state of darkness ; he knows 
not good from evil, right from wrong, or the way 
in whidi he ought to go; and, if left in this 
state, he must unavoidably perish: but when 
light shines on him from above, then he becomes, 
as it were, a new creature, his eyes are opened, 
and he is enabled to discern what dangers to 
avoid, and what benefits tojmrsue.” 

Uncle,” said Henry, as he drew near their 
house, we have had a very pleasant walk/’ 
And I trust that we shall have many more 
such, my dear hoy,” said Mr- Dalben, if the 
Lord prolong our lives.” 
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So saying, they entered the house; and I 
conclude my chapter, hoping, at a future time, 
to give stime farther account of Mr. Dalben and 
his adopted son. 
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PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER L 

^Showing the Improvemeitt made by Henry 
befm^e his elemnth Year. 

It is now more than three years since the learned 
community of little readers in this happy island 
first became acquainted with Henry Milner, that 
lughly-favoured child, who, during all the years 
of early youth, was naver taught any thing of 
the fashions and ways of this world; but was 
led straight on in the patlis of holiness, without 
being allowed to turn either to the right or the 
left* i 

I am about to give my young friends some 
farther accounts of this little boy; but they 
must not now expect to find him such a baby 
as he was when he had that notable quarrel 
with Mrs, Kitty respecting his green bag, of 
which I have given so full and true an account 
ill my last book, 

Henry Milner was not nine years old when 
we finished our last accounts of him ; and more 
than a year passed after his visit to Southstones 
Rock, without any thing very particular taking 
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place: he was therefore full ten years old, or 
perhaps near eleven, at the time which I have 
fixed upon for beginning the second part of my 
memoirs- 

And, first, I presume that you would wish to 
know what improvements he made during the 
year and half which was spent by him, from the 
time of his visit to Soiithstones llock, to the pe¬ 
riod which 1 have fixed upon for the beginning 
of niy second history. 

In the first place, he was very much grown, 
and become much stouter, so that he could run 
almost as fast as Lion, and could walk much 
further than Mr, Dalben himself, without being 
tired. He had a very pleasant countenance, 
particularly when speaking, and his manners 
were such as a Christian child'^s ought to be. 
When any person spoke to him, he did not stop 
to consider, as some proud hoys do, whetlier it 
was a rich or a poor person who was addressing 
liim; hut always answered with the same civi- 
lity, and if the s|)cakers were grown up persons 
he always used the words Sir or Ma*am, when 
he answered them, which is what I am sorry to 
say is very seldom done in these days by chil¬ 
dren of any age; for boys cannot be made to 
understand that whilst they are boys, they are 
of no consequence in the world, and of no use to 
any one; and that grown up people only bear 
with them because they hope that in time they 
may become useful and good men, and because 
they pity them and love them ; and because they 
remember the time when they were also little 
children, and were very trouj^fesioine to their pa- 
rents, and rude and silly. 

However, as boys are so silly and so trouble- 
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some, the least thing tliat they can do is to pay 
respect to their elders, and nut he talking 
in company and giving their opinions before 
wiser people, though they may speak no doubt 
to their fathers and inothers, and friends at 
home, and say what is in their minds on those 
occasions, ana then they may ask any questions 
they please, and I dare say may often he allowed 
to joke and play, and make themselves inno^ 
cently cheerful. 

But as I said before, Henry Milner was al¬ 
ways respectful to his elders, and this made 
every one love him, so that the old people all 
about Mr. Dalhcn’s would have done any thing 
for little Henry Milner; and whenever he hap¬ 
pened to meet with any of them, they would 
stroke ids head, and pray that he might be 
blessed. 

And now, with respect to the things which 
Henry Milner had learnt, I will endeavour to 
give you an exact account, in order that any of 
you, my readers, who may be of the same ago 
of which he then was, may be enabled til^diii-' 
cern whether your own improvements have kept 
pace with his* 

And first, bo could read English very well, 
and when he came to a hard word he always 
asked the meaning of it, in order that he might 
know it again when he saw it, and that it might 
not be a hard word to him any longer- 

Till people can read their own language w'ell, 
and until they know the hard words and their 
meanings, they cannot have enjoyment in read¬ 
ing, and tlioii indeed they do lose a very great 
pleasure, and a very great means of improve- 
nient; and therefore, the very first thing which 
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a little boy should leam is, to read liis own Ian 
guage with propriety, 

Mr. Dalhen had taught Henry to cypher ever 
since he waa seven years old, and the little boy 
in consequence was in long division when he was 
ten yjars of age* 

\Vith respect to the Bible, I was going to 
say, Henry was very well acquainted with it; 
but if I had said so it would have been a mis¬ 
take, for no man can be said to untlerstand the 
Bible thoroughly ; the Bible is like a deep mine, 
into which the lower you dig the more precious 
things you find; and no man ever yet came to 
the hottoin of the mine. However, Henry had 
been made to search therein, and lie had al¬ 
ready found many precious things therein, be¬ 
sides learning many yiortions of scrijiture by 
heart, Mr, Hal ben had caused him to make a 


stream of tiine, which contained all the most 


important events related in the Bible ; and he 
had adorned this stream of time wdth many 
little pictures which reminded him of the events 
which he had read in the Bible, and with the 
help of this stream he could make out the whole 


outline of scripture from beginning to end, in a 
way which would have surprised any one who 
was unacquainted with tlie means which Mr, 
Halbcn had taken to impress these things on his 
mind* 


As to the doctrines of religion I fear he did 
not yet understand much of them, indeed ^ot 
so much as he ought to have done considering 
the advantages which he had enjoyed, although 
he could answer many questions relative to 
them; but although these things were as it 
were on hb lips, they were not yet in his heart, 
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and Mr* Dalbcn knew very well, that he must 
wait God’s time and pleasure before he could 
expect to see his dear boy so impressed with 
holy tiling as he wished him to be* 

Whilst Henry was a little boy^ Mr, Dalben 
had taken great pains to make hitii acquainted 
with the general nature and purport of gram¬ 
mar, and when he was nine years old he began 
to learn the Latin grammar, and he was very 
glad then that he was so well acquainted witfi 
the different parts of speech, and other things 
relative to grammar^ which Mr, Dalhen had 
taught him, because this knowledge made the 
Latin grammar so much more easy to him* 
About this time his good tutor began to 
teach him Hebrew, and then he found many 
things which were most delightful to him, for 
there are no hooks in Hebrew but the books of 
Scripture; and not a day passed but he learnt 
to understand a little portion of the Bible better 
and better; and he found such lovely things 
relative to the Bible in the Lexicon which he 
turned over to look for his words, th*t Mr. 
Dalben compared him to one of the people of 
Israel, who was fed every day witli manna from 
heaven, as he was travelling throiigli the wilder¬ 
ness to Mount Zion. Little Henry was not like 
those poor little boys, who not being blessed 
with pious parents and careful teachers are 
obliged to seelc instruction in dictionaries, where, 
instead of meeting with holy lessons, they often 
fall upon such pieces of information as Christian 
children ought never to know, and thus, in¬ 
stead of being nourished with manna, they learn 
to desire the leeks and garlic, and flesh pots of 
Kgjpt. Henry had not learnt much indeed of 
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Hebrew at ten years old; but he could read 
and write the characters very well, and could 
with a little direction make out almost the 
whole of the first chapter of Genesis; he wrote 
also a tolerably good hand, and when Mrs* 
Kitty was out he sent her two very pretty 
letters; but Henryks favourite study was his¬ 
tory, and perhups be knew more of that and of 
ancient geography than most little hoys are ac¬ 
quainted with ; hut I shall not say much of 
this at the present time, as I shall take occasion 
to speak on this subject by and by* 

Mr, Dalbon had not yet begun to make Henry 
construe Latin, but he had prepared him to 
read and understand Virgirs jKneid, by making 
him thoroughly acquainted with the ancient 
history of Troy, and the wanderings of ^neas, 
toifctlier with the account of the different coun- 
tries which that hero visited, so that the little 
boy would have nothing to do hut to study the 
language itself when he began to read Latin. 

With respect to reading for his amusement, 
Mn Dalben allowed him this pleasure every 
day, but he only gave him one book at a rime, 
and required him when he returned it to give 
some little account of what he had read, and 
was very particular in pointing out to him the 
difference between books of instruction and 
those of mere amusement, telling him that those 
volumes, such as the Fairy Tales, or the History 
of Siiibad the Sailor, which contained wonders 
and prodigies contrary to nature, were not to 
be believed, neither was any hook to be credited 
or trusted which upheld any thing contrary to 
the llible, and no character in history or common 
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life to be admired wfiich did not act according 
to the rules laid down in Scripture; and thus 
he, by degrees, taught the little boy to judge 
for himself, and to choose the good and eschew 
the evil. 

Henry had a turn for drawing, and Mr* Dal- 
ben encouraged this turn, as being particularly 
useful to boys, who having no needlework like 
girls to employ them, often find pleasure in 
drawing on a rainy day, or in a long winter 
evening; and though it cannot be supposed 
that every l>oy shfnild obtain any ilegrce of 
eminence in drawing, yet even a little drawing 
helps a person to many amusements, and ren¬ 
ders him more handy in making maps, forming 
plans, and many other little matters of the 
same description ; and, indued, Henry found a 
great advantage already in his drawing, for 
without it how could he have made his stream 
of time for the Bible, and he had had very great 
delight in making that stream, and drawing the 
pictures, and consulting the Bible about it, and 
painting it, and pasting a bit of cloth the 
back of it: and now, I believe, that I am come 
nearly to the end of Henry’s acquirements, 
when he was ten years old, and shall now pro^ 
ceed to other matters. 

No change had taken place in Mr, Dalben’s 
family from the time in whieli I finished my 
last account of it, excepting that every indivi¬ 
dual belonging to it was got older. MuiF had 
had a kitten; Idon was become fat and idle; 
the old horse began to have some grey hairs in 
his tail- Mrs. Kitty was become somewhat 
lame with the rheumatism; Sally was grown 
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move steady, and Thonia^s the gardener a little 
deaf. However, upon the whole, every thing 
was g<>hig on very \vell; and as Mr, Dalbeii 
used to say, they had all reason to be thankful 
for the share of peace and comft>rt which had 
fallen to them in their journey through life ; for, 
as you well know, niy youthful readers^ this 
world is not oiir home- We are all travelling 
onwards to another, and none of us can stop the 
progress of time; and no matter, after all, how 
swift the wheel of time runs on, so that our 
feet arc set in the right way, and we arc able to 
sing the Pilgrim’s song— 

Then let our songs abound. 

And every tear be dry; 

We’re travelling thro’ Emanuel's laud, 

To lovelier worlds on high,” 
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CHAPTER II. 

Gimng an avoount of the visit of Master Well-- 

ings to Henry Milner, 

I SHALL begin my second part of the history 
of Henry Milner, by giving an account of u 
visit which was paid him by Master Wellings, 
a young gentleman whose father was an ac¬ 
quaintance of Mr, Dalben. 

Henry Milner had just finished his lessons 
one Friday afternoon, and was engaged in his 
garden, when he saw three horsemen ride up 
to the house door, and a few minutes afterwards 
he was told that Mr* Dalben wanted him. 

Henry immediately threw down hia spade, 
and was in the study the next minuU?; there 
he saw Mr. Wellings, a grave elderly gentle¬ 
man, sitting at the table with his uncle, and a 
boy somewhat older than himself, standing in 
the bow-window; this hoy, though only a few 
inches taller than Henry, looked exactly like a 
little man; he wore high boots, and spurs, a 
short riding jacket, with a very large neckclotli, 
having his hair brushed up very sprucely from 
his forehead, 

“ Here is Henry Milner, Mr, Wellings,*' said 
Mr. Dalben, “ and I am sure he will have great 
pleasure in amusing Master Wellings adding. 
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go my boy, give your hand to the young gen¬ 
tleman, and show him your garden, and what 
else you think might him/’ 


Shall I show him my hermitage, sir?” re¬ 
plied Henry with glee; “ and might I take 
him to Catharine Crawley’s cottage, and then 


I can show liim my stream of time, and my 
carpenter’s shop ; and perhaps he would like to 
help rae with my wheelbarrow/’ 


well,” replied Mn Dalbcn ; it 
seems that you have store of amusement pro¬ 
vided, and now, my boy, take the young gentle¬ 
man with you, for Mr. Wellings and I have 
some business/’ 


Whilst ail this was passing, Master Wellings 
was hioking out of the window, and when it 
became almost impossible that he should not 
Keent to know that Henry was in the room, he 
thrust half his body out into the garden, and 
tried to whistle Lion to him, who stood without, 
looking upon him with no hospitable eye. 
However, when Henry came up to him in the 
l)Ow, he condescended to draw himself in, and 
raising his body to its utmost height, he 
nodded at Henry, and placing one finger in his 
oftered hand, measured him from head to foot 
with his eye; letting it fall at length on his 
shoes, which were somewhat dusty, and had a 
large patch roughly sown over each toe, Henry 
however did not regard, or perhaps did not ob¬ 
serve, the contemptuous manner of the boy, and 
asked him very politely if he would choose to 
come and see his garden. Master Wellings 
nodded assent, and motioning to Henry to lead 
the way, followed him across the study, eyeing 
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him all the time in such a manner that there 
can be little doubt but that he knew over 3 ^ ar¬ 
ticle of clotlics which he wore, from his ])atchcd 
shoes to the black ribbon which tied up the 
collar of his shirt* 


Master Wellings did not say one word to 
Henry till they were got into that corner of the 
garden which Henry was allovrcd to call his 
own; it was a triangular piece of ground, 
shaded to the north by a thick cluster cf trees, 
and, on the other sides, bordered by the espa¬ 
lier belonging to his uncle’s garden, Tliere 
Henry had ‘with the lielp of Thomas built a 
little root-house under the frees* and planted 
some woodbines and huiicy-SLickles to grow 
over it; the rest of his plot of ground was laid 
out in small s(|uares, circles, and quincunxes; 
some of which were appropriated to flowtsrs, 
and others to vegetables, and tlie little narrow 
walks between these were carefully vveedetl, and 
proved that Henry was neither an idle nor a 
slovenly gardener. In the midst of the plot 
appropriated to his peas and beans, llewy hatl 
with a great deal of trouble set up a man of 
straw, dressed in an old hat of his own, a piece 
of green baize for his coat, a pair of old hoots 
of Mr* Dalbeii's, which had first descended to 


Thomas, and a piece of scarlet cotton for his 
trow>sers- In the long arm of this man of straw, 
Henry had placed a flapper to frighten the 
birds; and it happened, when the boys came 
into the garden, that this 6apper had just been 
set to work by a gale which blew freshly up the 
valley. 

Look ! look ! Master Wellings/' exclaimed 
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Henry; see how my man fights with tliosc 
little thieves who come out of the wood to steal 
my peas* I assure you that> although I made 
him iiiyself, there is not a more active or valiant 
man of straw in all the country.” 

You made him yourself, did you?” said 
Master Wellings j ‘‘in truth, I think you might 
have spared yourself the trouble,” 

“ And why asked Henry, in some amazo 
ment. 

Because,” replied the other, without moving 
a muscle of his face, “ I don’t see what you 
could have done better than stood on yonder 
stump, and sported iiiawkin yourself:” and the 
young gentleman’s eye again measured Henry; 
but instead of settling on the patched shoes, 
now found a resting-place on his hat- 

Henry, on hearing this, at first looked gravely, 
or rather with some wonder at his companion, 
but his eye presently kindlirig, and his features 
relaxing into a smile; Your servant, sir,” he 
said, ‘‘ I understand you, but as I am sure you 
arc too polite a gentleman to recommend to 
others what you would not like to do yourself, 
give me leave to pull down my man of straw, 
and you shall have the pleasure of taking his 
place, and playing scare-crow for an hour or 
two, for the benefit of my peas.^ 

Master Wellings pretended not to bear this; 
but lounging on to the root-house, he laid him¬ 
self at full letigth on the bench which had been 
placed therein, not leaving a single corner for 
Henry, and tlien said, ‘‘ Don’t 1 see a cherry- 
tree there, and the cherries full ripe? Come, 
sir, let's have a handful of them*^ 
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Tlif^y afe my iincle^s,” replied Henry; I 
must not touch them/’ 

Humph,’' said Master Wellings, indeed 
then I must help myself, I suppose; but do tell 
me, Henry Milner, do you pretend to say that 
you work all day in this garden, and yet resist 
the temptation of those cherries? tell me now, 
have you never tasted them 

I taste them every day after dinner,” re¬ 
plied Henry. 

“ But have you never tasted them unknown 
to Mr* Dalbcn ?” 

Not unknown to him,’' replied Henry, 
because I always tell him when I have been 
tempted, and he lias advisi'd inc to keep from 
that side of tlic garden ; and in that way I find 
I am enabled to resist the temptation best/’ 

** What an old curmudgeon this uncle of 
yours must he,” said Master Wellings. 
Curmudgeon,'* replied Henry. 

Yes, curmudgeon; that is to say, miser, 
dose fist, hold fast/’ 

‘‘ I am sure Mr. Dalben is no currifcudgeon, 
or cur any thing,” replied Henry, colouring; 

he does not keep the cherries from me be¬ 
cause he wants to save them, but because they 
make me ill; and he says that it is really wicketl 
to cat any thing when wc know that it makes 
us 111” 

Indeed,'' returned Master Wellings, “ I 
never knew that before ; but why don't you sit 
down, Master Milner/’ 

“ Oh, I will sit down with all my heart,” re¬ 
plied Henry, as you are so polite as to ask 
meand down he plumped with nearly his 
wiiole weight on Master Wellings' legs. 
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Is that your sort,"^ exclaimed the young 
gentleman* snaking Henry off* and rising in 
high diapleasurei ** I’ll tell you what^ Master 
Henry Milner^ I don't understand these liber¬ 
ties/’ 

I have not hurt you,” replied Henry ; ‘‘ I 
took care of that*” 

“ Hid you so,” returned the other, “ and 

E ray who is the best judge whether my legs 
ave been hurt; yow, you little whipper snapjjer, 
or I to whom* the legs belong ? I tell you, you 
did hurt me?” 

** Did you ever read Esop*s Fables,'' said 
Henry ; if you ha\e, do you remember the 
tale of the Fox and the Stork, the moral of 
which is—he that cannot take a joke should 
never make one.” 

“ I never read morals,” replied Master Web 
lings; none but girls, and boys who are like 
girls, read morals; who ever heard of morals at 
boys' schools; but you have never been at school, 
Master Henry Milner; you have been educated 
at homelike the Misses; and now 1 liave found 
it out, that pretty little gentleman with the 
flapper in his hand is your doll, and I dare say 
you have more in the house. Well, I shall 
nave a nice tale to tell when I go back to Clent 
Green, how that in the holidays I went with 
my father to see a certain young gentleman, 
and the first thing he showed me was his 
doll,” 

ni tell you what, Master WelHngs, or 
Master Illings, or what you please,^' said Henry, 
swelling with passion, “ you had best let my 
name alone, or I will let you see that I am 

1 
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not quite such a Miss Molly 
for;’ 


as you take me 


Strip then/’ replied Master Well ings, “and 
wc will fight it out,’* So sayingj he pulled off 
his upper coat, and Henry had got hold of the 
flaps of his jacket to strip also, when he sud¬ 
denly stopped) stood quite stilh and seemed lost 
ill thought- 

“ WclhsiP)” said Master Wellings, “ I wait 
your pleasure; do you please to prepare your¬ 
self 

“ No,” said Henry, no; I will not fight !*' 

“ You will not fight indeed?” replied the 
other; then you are content to be called a 
coward 

' “ No,” replied Henry, “ I am not content to 
be called a coward, for I don’t like it, but I 
won’t fight. 

Oh you are afraid,” returned Master Wel¬ 
lings- 

“ If I were afraid, I should fight,” replied 
Henry, “for your ridicule is ten thousand times 
worse to me than the hardest blow you wuld 
give mej but it is wrong to fight in private 
malice, and to give blow for blow, and therefore 
I will not fight; and so God help me to keep 
my resolution.” So saying, he walked out of 
Ills own garden into his uncle's, and it was plain 
from the expression of hia countenance, that 
there was a great struggle within his breast, be^ 
tween his natural feelings and those better prin¬ 
ciples with which Mr, Dalben had endeavoured 
to inspire him. 

In the mean time Master Wellings had 
quitted the root*house, and having made a 
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Spring over the espalier which was set in his 
way, soon found himself at the foot of the 
cherry-tree, where, finding a ladder lying on 
the grass, he mounted the tree, and was shout¬ 
ing the next moment from the midst of the 
boughs, at the same time stuffing his mouth 
with fruit as fast as he could convey it to his 
lips. At length he called to Henry, who had 
walked on to the other end of the garden, and 
was leaning over a gate which opened into a field 
on the other side. 

“ Master Henry Milner, or Miss Molly 
Milner,’’ said Master Wellings, calling from the 
centre of the tree, “ stop a bit, my gentleman, 
or my lady, and 1 will be with you presently : 
or, had you not better come and help me ? I can 
eat as fast as two can gather: here goes, one, 
two, three, four, at a mouthful; come, I say, 
and help me, and then you can tell your undo 
of the temptation you have fallen into; it will 
be a pretty tale for you to-night before you say 
your prayers/’ 

Henry made no answer to all this, but seeing 
Thomas on the other side of the hedge, called 
to him, and asked him some questions about 
the mowers, who were at the other end of the 
field. 

I say, Henry Milner!” said Master Wel¬ 
lings from the tree;I say, Henry, come and 
help me to eat cherries/’ 

How many mowers have you got there, 
Thomas asked Henry. 

“Master Henry Milner !” cried the lioy from 
the tree; “ domt you hear me; I say these 
cherries are capital.” 

t 2 
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When do you mean to begin hay-making, 
Thomas said Henry* 

** I sajj Henry Milner!’^ exclaimed Master 
Wellings, I 8ay, cut me a crook stick in the 
hedgCj to pull the boughs nearer to me; come, 
do, therc*s a good lad<” 

“ I hope we shall have fine weather for the 
hay, TbomaSj*^ said Henry ; '* I am to have two 
half holidays, and every evening after tea for 
hay-making/' 

Leave olF talking with that fellow/* cried 
Master Wellings, ** and bring me the stick, or 
ni let you see that I have not eaten so many 
cherries as that I have not some appetite left 
for fighting."” 

What^s that he says?^ asked Thomas; ** I 
reckon young master has no great notion of 
good manners*"” 

Never mind, Thomas,’' returned Henry; 
' you know that he is our visiter now; and if 
he forgets his manners, we must not forget ours, 
or we shall be even with him ; and that’s what 
I have no mind for; and so, Thomas, 4et iis 
talk of the hay: will there be a good crop, do 
you think 

What is that you are talking of there?” 
said Master Wellings, who having filled him* 
self with cherries, now appeared just behind 
Henry, 

I was talking of the hay/' returned Henry, 
‘‘ No such thing,” replied the other; ** I heard 
you say, I will be even with him; and you 
uicant me—you said you would be even with 
me/* 

I did not say so/' replied Henry; ** you 
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are quite mistaken* I was talking to Thomas 
about the hay.'" 

And about me too.” 

Yes,” said Henry, “ I did mention you; 
and I said as you were a visitor, I would treat 
you civilly, though I must needs say, you have 
not been over civil to mo; and now its all out, 
and you may make of it what you please-'* 

Why, I am sure I liave not been rude to 
you,” replied Master Wellings, colouring; at 
least I did not mean to be so*'^ 

Then if you did not mean it, there is no 
harm done; and so let us think no more of it,” 
said Henry; “ and if you jilease, as I have 
shown you iny garden, you shall see my grotto, 
if you like, or my carpenter’s shop—it is m that 
shed there,'"near the stable; and I have got a 
great many tools. 1 have a nail passer, and an 
awl, and a gimlet, and a saw, and a hammer, 
and pincers, and a chisel, and a plane; and I 
am now making' a wheel-barrow, all but the 
wheel; but I am to have that from the wheel¬ 
wright.” 

“ Indeed ! surprising { wonderfulsaid 
Master Wcllings, drily; why, what a clever 
body you are ; but it's a pity you can’t make 
wheels,” 

And why/* said Henry- 
** Because,’' replied the other, you might set 
the world upon wheels; and then how finely 
we should all ride*” 

“ Pray, Master Wellings,” replied Henry, 
did you ever read Quarle’s emblems? for 
there is a picture there of one who has set the 
world on wheels, and is cantering down hill 
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with it at a noble pace* I have a kind of idea 
that you would not be sorry to see me travelling 
the same road, and at the same rate?*' 

What do you mean* Milner ?*’ asked the 
other; “ you are wonderful witty.” 

“ That's luckyj” said Henry; “for if I must 
not fight, I ought to have something to de:^nd 
myself with; and if I had neither wit or cou¬ 
rage, what would become of me in such com¬ 
pany as yours 

** What, do you ovvn that you are a coward ?” 
asked Master Wellings. 

“ Noj" returned Henry; “ I never owned or 
thought any such thing ; I donH say that I dis¬ 
like cherries, but I do not wish to have an ap¬ 
petite for them when they are forbidden ; and 
in like manner, I don^t say that I dislike fight- 
ing, yet I can't say I have much appetite for 
^ dealing blows without a cause” 

Master Wellings whistletl on, hearing this, 
and asked Henry what tune he would have his 
fine speech set to. 

Any tune you please,” said Henry, cSblly ; 
“ do but have the goodness to set it, and I will 
join in the chorus; but do you wish to see my 
carpenter's shop or my grotto?” 

“ What size is your grotto ?” replied the 
other- 

“ It is made on a board about a yard square,” 
replied Henry ; “ I made it a year and a half 
ago ; and there is a hermit and a waterfall; and 
the trees are all made of moss*” 

“ Pshaw !” said Master Wellings; a grotto 
in a l}oard a yard square! why, it can't be worth 
any thing: if you would but come to my father’s 
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I would show you a grotto big enough to hold 
ten men^ and all adorned with coral and shells, 


and living, not dry moss/' 

I should like to see it,"" said Henry, ** and 
I dare say it is very beautiful; but I nave had 
great pleasure in making my little hermitage; 
ar^ if a thing gives one pleasure that is 
enough." 

You have never been at school, Henry,*’ 
replied Master Wellings; one year at Clent 
Green would, I am sure, cure you of taking 
pleasure in all these little nonsenses; it would 
make you more manly and less like a girl. I 
can't think what pleasure you can have in her¬ 
mitages, and whe^barrows, and mawkins made 
of straw, and such follies. We have no such 


silly amusements at Clent Green.” 

Then you don’t wish to see the hermitage, 
or Illy carpenter’s shop ?" replied Henry. Master 
Wellings nodded, and drew his mouth into the 
form most appropriate for uttering the word 
no ; though lie uttered no sound. 

Then get over the gate,” said Henry; “and 
we will walk to the cottage in the wood/* 

“ What of that?** asked Master Wellings, 
climbing over the gate. 

It is the ruined cottage where Jenny Craw¬ 
ley lived," replied Henry. 

“ Jenny Crawley “ Jane Crawley ■— Joan 
Crawley," repeated Master Wellings, beginning 
to whistle. 


“ What do you think of setting that to mu¬ 
sic, Master Wellings?” said Henry, “ though 
if we are to set all our wise speeches to music, I 
fear we shall find the day too short ” 
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I feel a great inclination to give }ou adress^ 
ing, Henry Milner,'’ returned Master Wel- 
lings. 

I beg then that you would indulge your 
inclination, Master Wellings,’’ answered Henry ; 
here I ready for a drubbing-” 

Master ^yVellings took no notice of this rmly 
of Henry’s, and the two boys walked on till they 
came into a second field, and from that into a 
third ; Master Wellings whistling all the time, 
till arriving at a stile which led to a pasture 
full of cattle. Henry stopped a moment, and 
said, If you please, Wellings, we will turn 
down the lane to the left, for there ia a bull in 
that field, and one I should not altogether wish 
to face/' 

“ A bull r’ said Master Wellings; “ who’s 
afraid of a bull ?” 

Who’s afraid of a lion ?” replied Henry; 
why, every man of common sense, who is nut 
able to kill him as Samson ditl; and who should 
be afraid of a bull, but little boys like ourselves, 
who have not strength to keep him off sltould 
he be rude-” 

Whilst Henry spoke, Master Wellings had 
mounted to the top of the stile, and there he 
stood brandishing a stick, and boasting how he 
would serve the bull, if he dared to meddle 
with him. 

You had better let him alone,” said Henry, 
** he will be more than your match, I can tell 
you ; woy come down, and we will go along the 
lane; it is but a little round/' 

Master Wellings still stood on the stile, wav¬ 
ing his stick in the air, and at length he jumped 
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into the field* perceiving that the back of the 
bull was towards him, and advanced boldly 
on* whilst Henry stood calling on him from 
the stile. 

The field was but a narrow one, and Master 
Wellings had got nearly into the middle of it, 
when the bull turned and looked at him, on 
which he started and ran back, but stumbled 
in the very path of the fierce creature. Now* 
the animal was advancing on the boy, with fiery 
eyes and smoking nostrils, and had just put 
his head to the ground, with dreadful purpose 
no doubt, when Henry Milner* springing over 
the stile, and rushing forwards, gave him such 
a blow over the nose, that he turned instantly 
from young Wellings on the noble boy who had 
come to his defence* 

Little Henry Milner was at that moment in 
the most imminent danger, and what might 
have been the end of this wc know not, had not 
a dray laden with hay, at that instant entered 
the lane, and an Irish haymaker, who stood at 
the top of it, sprung like lightning over the 
hedge, and attacked the bull in the rear with his 
fork, on which the startled bull turned round, 
and all the haymakers at once setting up a shout, 
the wild creature fled to the further end of the 


field, leaving the boys to make their escape* 
Henry was so much agitated, that he could 
hardly express his thanks to the good man who 
had preserved him; but giving him his hand, 
he begged him to come the next day to his 
uncle^s house, wliere he hoped, he said, to ex¬ 
press his thanks in a better way. After which, 

I 5 
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he turned to go after Master WelUngs, who had 
slunk away. 

When the two Ijoys arrived at M r. Dalhen’s^ 
they found that dinner was ready, and Henry 
was not sorry to hear that the horses were ordered 
immediately after dinner, as he thereby hoped 
to be soon delivered from the company of his 
troublesome visiter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Containing a Convermtion between Henry nnd 

Mr. Dalimn. 

When Mr. Wellings with his son and man 
servant rode away from the door, they left Mr. 
Dalben standing with Henry on the steps^ whilst 
Thomas remained at a little distance. 

Fetch your hat, Henry^” said Mtp Dalben, 
and we will have a walkand the good man 
sighed, as if to disburthen his heart from some 
trouble; for the truth was, that he was quite 
cast down with the worldly conversation of his 
visiter. 

As soon as Henry was out of hearing, Thomas, 
drawing a little nearer to his master, said, 
“ Well, I can’t say but I am as well pleased to 
see the back of that young spark there, that 
Master Wellings, as if I had found forty 
pounds,’* 

And why so, Thomas?” asked Mr. Dalben. 
Thomas then told his master all he had heard 
and seen in the garden, finishing with the story 
of the bull, which he had heard from one of the 
haymakers. 

Oh, mv poor Henry I’' exclaimed Mr, Dal- 
ben, shuddering at the danger his child had 
incurred through the rashness of his companion. 
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Hut this bullj Thomas/* he added, ought 
iiot to he suffered to go at large in a field 
through which there is a thoroughfare. I will 
go this moment to farmer Harris^ and speak 
to him about it; and I sincerely rejoice with 
you, Thomas, that our guests have taken them¬ 
selves off so speedily and so saying, ho walk¬ 
ed out of the garden with Henry, who now ap¬ 
peared with his hat. 

Mr. Dalben and Henry had walked a consi¬ 
derable way together, before either of them 
spoke; at length Henry uttered a kind of sigh, 
which he finished off with something like a 
whistle; after which he gave a bound, and 
tumbling head over heels, stood up erect at 
some little distance. 

‘‘ What now, my boy,’’ said Mr, Dalben. 

Because,” replied Henry, ‘‘ I am so glad-” 

“ And what has made you so glad ? ” asked 
Mr. Dalben, wishing to ascertain whether the 
little boy would of hia own accord mention the 
affair of the bulk ^ 

I don't know why,'” he replied ; *^but I am 
very glad; and I feel as if some heavy weight 
was taken off ray heart.” 

And what was that weight?*’ said Mr- 
Dalben. 

I can’t quite tell,” replied Henry; and 
now it 13 over, I would rather not talk of it—if 
you please, uncle.” 

You do right, Henry,” replied Mr. Dal- 
hen ; “ and we will not enter on the subject; at 
the same time, I think it right to say that 
Thomas has told me of many things which hap¬ 
pened to-day; and I am now going to Mr. 
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Harris to speak about the bull; for that fierce 
animal should not be left at large. And now» 
my dear Henry, although 1 will not ask you to 
repeat to me any thing which passed between 
you and Master Wellings, I shall take this oc¬ 
casion to point out to you some things which 
the events of tliis day have suggest^ to my 
mindj which may be useful to you in after life. 

What, I ask, was there in our visiters to¬ 
day, which left that feeling of depression on 
our minds ?—for I will tell you, that when I 
came out into this lane, I felt so sad, that I 
could hardly bring myself to speak/’ 

** Indeed,’’ said Henry, I don’t know what 
it was, but I felt it all the while Master Wel- 
lings was with me; andj:hough I tried to rouse 
myself sometimes, and indeed felt myself now 
and then very high, and very ready to say 
rude things to him, yet I was unhappy all the 
morning, and thought the time very long while 
lie was with me,’’ 

*' Shall I tell you then,’* said Mr. Halben, 
“ what it was which made us both unhappy ? 
—it was the spirit of the world, which our vi* 
siters brought with them, whereby for a time 
they spoiled all our peace, and threw a dark 
shade over our happiness. Look now, my boy, 
up towards the hills—see you not a little cot¬ 
tage with a garden on the left, and close with¬ 
out the garden-wicket a small patch of very 
green grass, on which a white horse or cow is 
feeding P’’ 

I do,’’ said Hjenry ; “ for the sun is shin¬ 
ing brightly upon that little portion of the 

hifl.” 
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And ilow would that little point of land 
lookj’^ said Mr* Dalben, if a dark cloud were 
to pass over it ? 

It would look blacky and all its bright co¬ 
lours would fade away-” 

In this manner, thcn^” said Mr, Dalben^ 
the spirit of the world was cast over us this 
morning, and all our pleasant things thrown 
into the shade^ Mr» Wellings found fault with 
my housc^ and said it was too retired; and my 
bmks were too old ; and my ways too old- 
fashioned ; and my pursuits inglorious. He did 
not indeed say all this in so many words, but he 
(iontrived to convey these ideas every instant 
to my mind, and his young son pouretl contempt 
on all your little innocent amusements, and 
would have rejoice<l to make you dissatisfied 
with them ; and this, my dear boy, is the con- 
^ slant effect of worldly company ; and it is grace 
alone which can enable either a man or a boy to 
live in the world without being made wicked or 
miserable, or both, by its corrupting and 
stroying spirit. I have hitherto, my dear boy, 
kept you out of the world, and with the divine 
blessing, secured many years of happiness to 
you; but the time will come, and must come, 
when you will go into the world, and mix with 
unholy persons; and it is therefore desirable 
that you should know what the spirit of the 
worlcf is, in order that you may not be taken by 
surprise, or be betrayed by ignorance into a 
sinful conformity with the ways of ungodly per¬ 
sons. The world, my child, is made up of all 
those persons who have not yet received new 
hearts. When the heart is changed^ and the 
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sinner born again^ he is no longer of or belong¬ 
ing to the world, but is a stranger and pilgiim 
on earth, as Abraham was in the land of Ca^ 
naan- Thus you see, my child, that the whole 
human race may be classed under two heads; 
viz, those who are of the world, and those who 
are of the family of Christ; and it is of the 
greatest importance that you should have very 
accurate ideas respecting the characters and 
modes of thinking of these two orders of men; 
only remembering this, that as the old nature 
still remains in the regenerate person, though 
there is another nature implanted within him, 
so his old bad inclinations often lead liim astray, 
and make him appear to the eye of his fellow- 
crcaturcs little better than those in whom the 
seed of life hath not been planted,'’ 

‘‘ Uncle,said Henry, “I donot understand 
the last thing which you said about the old and 
new nature of man ” 

“ Why, my boy,^ replied Mr, Dalben, “ we 
are taught by Scripture that the type of man is 
a tree; now let us compare the world to an 
tjrchard filled with crabs, and wild plums, and 
other trees of the like description; and let us 
suppose that some skilful gardener should visit 
this orchard, and select a certain number of 
these wild trees for grafting, what, 1 ask, would 
he first do ? ” 

** He would cut off all the branches from the 
trees he desired to graft,'^ replied Henry, *' till 
he had reduced them to tall stumps^'' 

** And what next?” said Mr, Dalben, 

“ Then/’ said Henry, “ he would put in 
some fruitful branches into the old stocks, and 
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lay the place well over with clay, and so leave 
them/* 

“ And, if his grafts succeed,returned Mr. 
Dalben, and become united to the old stump, 
how many natures will subsist on each grafted 
tree ?” 

Two/’ answered Henry ; the new and tlie 
old—the good and the bad.’’ 

“ True,’* said Mr. Dalbcn ; ** but will the 
old nature and the new one produce the stimc 
leaves and fruit ?*’ 

No," said Henry, ^'certainly not; they 
will be quite different/’ 

‘‘But will they both shoot out in spring r 
that is, will the part under the graft shoot out 
as well as that which is above?" asked Mr. 
Dal ben. 

Yes to be sure, sir,” returned Henry ; for 
the trees that were grafted in our garden last 
year, shot out so thickly under the graft from 
the old stock, that I could hardly distinguish 
the little buds which were coming out frqp) the 
graft, and Thomas, you know, was obliged to 
cut them away." 

So it would be in the orchard of which we 
were speaking just now, if the gardener did not 
watch his grahed trees, but left them for a 
while; when he came back, he would probably 
find all the old stocks flourishing away with 
their evil leaves and fruit, and the new branches 
ready to perish. So regenerate persons, when 
mixed in the world, speedily yield to the sug^ 
gestionsof their former corrupt natures, and be¬ 
come little different from those who are about 
them; nevertheless, the spirit of life is in them, 
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and will appear sooner or later, for what God 
has done in them cannot perish*” 

But then, how can we distinguish the chil¬ 
dren of God from other people ?” asked Henry. 

‘‘ We cannot distinguish them always,"^ re¬ 
plied Mr. Dalben; “ nor is it necessary that we 
should ; if God knows his own^ that is enough. 
We can only judge of men by their actions, as 
you would judge of a tree by its fruit/" 

“ Oh!"" said Henry, '' I think I begin to 
understand a little of all this now ; but uncle, 
there is one thing which I don^t understand; 
why does the company of worldly people make 
us unhappy 

Because, my dear child,'' replied Mr, Dal¬ 
ben, it is the tendency of those passions and 
feelings which worldly persons experience in 
tliqniselves and excite in others, to render hu¬ 
man creatures miserable; and if you consider 
the Scripture account of those things which 
proceed naturally from the heart of man, you 
will find that they can only produce misery, and 
hence worldly persons are incapable of rest, but 
like those in fevers, must ever be moving about 
and seeking something which they hope may 
abate that mental thirst they ever feel. 

It is a part of the character of a worldly- 
minded man, to be discontented with what he 
has, and to desire something more; whilst it is 
the property of converted persons to be content 
with what th^ have i to make the best of the 
innocent comforts and pleasures of life as they 
offer themselves, and to wait patiently for better 
things in the world to come; for they desire a 
better country, that is, an heavenly. Where- 
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fore God is not ashamed, to be called their God, 
for lie hatti jjrepared for them a city: not, in¬ 
deed sucli a city, my Henry, as this present 
world may supply. Such a city as we may sup¬ 
pose Rome to have been in the acme of its 
glory ; or such as fialbcc and Palmyra were, 
though built and embellished by Solomon him¬ 
self—but, such a city as we find described in 
the latter part of the Revelation, whose walls 
are sapphires, and whose towers arc adamant— 
whose light is brighter than the sun, and whose 
glory is everlasting. 

But worldly persons,'" continued Mr* Dal- 
iien, “ have no prospects of glories like these; 
for the glories of creation those persons have no 
eyes. The language of the heavens is a dead 
letter to such persons as these; and all the 
beauties of nature and the wonders of art, carry 
with them to their blinded judgment nothing 
but gross and carnal notions, in^so much so, 
that they have eyes and see not—ears and hear 
not—neither do they comprehend muob more 
than the beasts which perish; and if so, iny 
boy, how can wc wonder if their presence should 
shed a sickening and depressing influence on 
all with whom they associate 

Uncle,’’ said Henry Milner, “ I do not 
quite understand the last words which you have 
said. What do you mean by people not being 
able to read the language of the heavens, or to 
understand the beauties of nature ? Are there 
not some people who are not religious, who un- ^ 
derstand a great deal about birds and beasts, 
and those sorts of things; and who can admire 
hills, and fountains, and woods, and describe 
them too?*’ 
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True, my dear boy,” replied Mr* Dalben ; 
there are many irreligious persons who have 
a taste of this kind, and can see the outward 
beauties of a flower, or a waterfall; and yet are 
totally in the dark with respect to all those 
secret and beautiful truths and lessons which 
are written on every page of nature, yea, and 
also upon the wonderful things of art, and 
therefore they never can be pleasant, cheerful,and 
interesting companions to such as live hy read¬ 
ing the promises of future things in those which 
are present* Know you not, my dear boy, that 
the promises of future things, and of the great 
mystery of redemption, have from the beginning 
of time been revealed to man under the types 
and symbols of created things* These types 
are wholly iiidden from the unconverted man, 
and in part only revealed to some of tho^e who 
are converted; to such, for example, as are na^ 
turally of slow conceptions, and are otherwise 
unlettered; but to persons of intellect, who 
have looked on life with a Christian eye, and 
have been in the habit of comparing things spi¬ 
ritual with those which are natural; every lit¬ 
tle event of life, and every flower and tree; 
every wild or tame animal, every gushing foun¬ 
tain, shady coppice, or rugged rock, seem to 
speak of God, and to pronounce unutterable 
things—and though you, my boy, are not 
perhaps aware of it, the tendency of your edu¬ 
cation has always been to lead you to these 
modes of thinking, and to make such reflec¬ 
tions on all passing events, as may induce you 
to acquiesce in the will of the Almighty—to 
rejoice in the present evidences of his goodness. 
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and expect farther proofs of his patenial love, 
from the consideration of all God has done and 
is doing for you at the present time- 

‘‘ Hence you have derived a contented and 
sometimes a joyous spirit, and every little pos¬ 
session and comfort has been delightful to you ; 
and in consequence, when you happen to fall 
into company with a cold, worldly* discontent¬ 
ed person, who is not thankful for what he has* 
but desires more, and still more* and envies his 
brother his peace; then you become unhappy* 
and all your little pleasures are rendered taste¬ 
less and insipid to you,” 

I have been very happy indeed,” replied 
Henry Milner* ever since I can remember* 
and is it, uncle, because you have tried to make 
me think like a religious person ? I believe it is, 
and when I am older I shall thank you in a 
way I cannot now do-^ 

** By being a holy young man* I trust, my 
Henry,” replied Mr* Halben, but, remember, 
my son, that you cannot do well, now or here¬ 
after, by your own strength.” Henry^ut hia 
little hand within that of his uncle, but made 
no answer. 

By this time Mn Dalben and Henry were 
come to the brow of a hill from whence they 
looked down upon a wood to the left, on many 
meadows covered with flocks, througli which 
the Teme wound away towards the valley of 
Shclslcy and Stanford, which lovely regions 
were however far away beyond their sight. 

Tell me, iny boy*” said Mr, Dal ben, com¬ 
ing to a stand* “ what do you see.” 

Woods* and fields, and flocks, and high 
blue hills far away,” 
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Look again,” said Mr* Dalben, and tell 

me what more you see*'’ 

A brook,” replied Henry, and the towers 
of Worcester at a distance*” , 

‘‘ And are these things all dumb ? Do they 
utter no voice?”—asked Mr. Dalben* 

‘‘ No voice or sound indeed,” replied Henry 
smiling, as he took in his uncle’s meanings 
no voice or sound indeed, and yet they speak-” 
And is their language such as a worldly 
boy would understand ?” 

I think not, uncle,” replied Henry. 

What do these things whisper in your ear, 
Henry?” asked Mr, Dalben. 

** They speak of the gmdne&s and power of 
Cirod,” replied Henry. 

That is their general language,'* said Mr. 
Dalben- ** You may call that the chorus, in 
which all the lively works of nature unite, but 
has not each feature in the scene you now be¬ 
hold something particular to tell, some passage 
of Scripture to elucidate or explain in bright and 
living colours* Speak to that wood, and ask 
it of what it is the type, and whether the dis- 
cerner of spiritual things may not acquire some 
clearer views by considering its nature, and the 
various parts of which it is composed,” 

Henry looked at the wood for a moment, and 
then said, Uncle, I have not forgotten that 
trees are the emblems of mankind; and that 
good and evil trees are in consequence the types 
of good and bad men ” 

And,” said Mr, Dalben, “ do you not be^ 
lieve, that if you were to take your Bible in 
your hand, and walk into that wood, and there 
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sit flown and study the emblem supplied by 
trees in all its branches; that you would not 
there discover many things by comparing the 
type and antitype, which would be at once de¬ 
lightful and proritable toyuur soul, and perhaps 
fill you with the wish of becoming yourself 
such a tree as shall be thought worthy to flou^ 
rish in the spicy groves of the millennial state. 
But look again, and tell me what yon winding 
river whispers to your ear*^ 

Henry looked awhile, and tried to trace the 
Teme as its devious course was marked by the 
pale green sallow which fringed its borders; 
but the little hoy looked in vain, the fresh flow¬ 
ing sti^eam brought nothing to his mind but the 
idea of swimming, rowing in a boat, catching 
fish, and grinding com ; and he at length said— 
‘‘ Uncle, I fear that I have not so many 
heavenly thoughts as you would wish; for the 
river says nothing particular to me, though it 
joins loudly in the chorus of which you spoke 
but now.’* 

Well, so far,” replied Mr, Dalbcn, “ it is 
not so silent as too many of us are; btlt, my 
boy, it whispers many wonderful things to me, 
if not to you; that sparkling element which 
fills its oozy bed, is in all its forms, and under 
every appearance, the type of life, or of a living 
principle; and in the case of fresh and flow¬ 
ing springs and fertilizing rivers, such as that 
we now behold, it is a lively emblem of the re¬ 
viving and invigorating influences of the Holy 
Spirit, which is as fresh water poured on the 
liarren and thirsty land. Thus, my dear Henry, 
when I look on that pure and lovely stream, 1 
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feel myself reminded of that spirit of life, which, 
being^ imparted to the believer, makes him to 
flourish like the willows of the brook.” 

Mr. Dalben was about to pursue this sub¬ 
ject somewhat further, when he was interrupt¬ 
ed by farmer Harris, who at that moment came 
stumping along the lane, driving a few pigs be¬ 
fore him, and making more noise than the wliole 
grunting herd which preceded him. 

Mr. IlalbcD took this occasion to request that 
the bull might be removed from the place in 
which it then was. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Iri^k Haymaker and Fm^er Smith. 

I WONDER tlie poor Irish haymaker does not 
come,” said Henry Milner, one morning to his 
uncle; “ it is now five days since Master Wel- 
lings was here, and the poor Irish haymaker is 
never come, ” 

What Irish haymaker asked Mr* Dal- 

hen. 

** The poor Irish haymaker who saved me 
from the onll; the bull w^ould have surely 
killed me, unrle^ if it had not teen for the Irish 
haymaker and his fork, and I begged him to 
come here, for I thought that you would like to 
give him something.” 

To be sure,” returned Mr, Dalbeff; ^'*but 
why did you not tell me this before, Henry ? 
why did you allow five days to pass without 
mentioning this poor man; I hope he has not 
left the country? but how did you know he 
was an Irishman ?” 

“ Because, when he had driven away the 
bull,” replied Henry, “ and we were got out of 
the field, he turned to me, and called me his 
jewel, and asked if I was killed, though 1 was 
standing upright and looking full in his face.” 

He did not mean to aak you whether you 
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were deadj but whether you were hurt. Did 
he not say kilt^ and not killed?^' asked Mr, 
Dalben. 

** I don’t remember, uncle,” replied Henry, 
smiling; “ but I should like to see his poor 
ragged jacket again, I must say/’ 

But Henry, my dear, you should not have 
let five days pass without inquiring after this 
poor man. Whose dray was he following? 

“ Farmer Smith’s,’’ replied Henry, 

“ And what do you intend to give him, for 
he has done you no common service; he has 
probably saved you from a cruel death ?” said 
Mr, Dalben. I shall certainly give him a 
present, but that is nothing to you; you 
ought to give him something from yourself; 
he is probably a very poor man, who is come 
from Ireland to pick up a little in harvest 
time, and perhaps has a miserable ragged family 
at liome,” 

‘‘ I have only one shilling and four-pence,” 
said Henry, sotrofwfully. 

‘Mt is too little,” said Mr, Dalben; but 
last week 1 promised you a new bat, —will you 
wear your old one another half year, ancl in 
that case I will give you the value of half a 
hat, for you know that you are allowed a new 
hat every year? Don’t answer me now,” con¬ 
tinued Mr- Dalben, interrupting Henry, who 
was going to speak ; “ think of my proposal for 
a short time, and this evening you snail tell me 
your determination, and we will walk over to 
farmer Smith’s to inquire after the poor Irish¬ 
man*” 

Mr* Dalben then dismissed Her*^y, who went 
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lip to his closetj whore his best hat hung upon 
a peg, and by it his old hat, whieh was iijdeed 
but a shabby concern, and yet must necessarily 
be worn on all common occasions, till the place 
of the other was supplied by a new one, Henry’s 
worst hat had been a brown beaver, with a 
green lining, but the fur was quite gone, and 
the edge of the crown so worn away, that 
the part into which the head usually went, 
looked very like Sally’s cream-bowl. More than 
that, Master Wellings had cast an eye of scorn 
on this hat, and there is no part in which the 
honour of a boy of eleven years old is more sen¬ 
sitive than in the crown of his hat Henry 
had, therefore, observed the glances of scorn 
which had been cast on his hat, though those 
which had fallen on Ids patched shoes had been 
wholly disi*egarded. 

Now, had Henry been asking wliethcr lie 
cared for Master Wellings, he would certainly 
have said no; and he would not have intended 
to have told an untruth; and yet, when he 
thought of doing without a new hat for the 
sake of the poor Irishman, the first persdh who 
occurred to his mind was Master Wellings, and 
the first question he asked himself, was this— 
** Should Master Wellings come again, what 
would he think of my old hat I perhaps he 
would say—why, Henry, have not you laid aside 
the old milk-bowl yet 

However, after a little while, Henry’s better 
feelings prevailed, and when he met his uncle 
at tea-time, which was the time fixed for giving 
his answer, he said, 1 have made up my 
mind, sir, I will do without the hat for a year 
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to come, not half a year as you said, and if 
you please, you shall carry the money for me 
to the Irishman/’ 

** You have decided properly,’^ replied Mr* 
Dolben, and we will go immediately after tea 
to look for Patrick O’Grady, for Thomas has 
made me acquainted with his name,'' added 
Mr. Dalben; and has also told me that he 
has been more than one season in this country, 
and has always behaved himself in an inoifen* 
sive manner/' 

Farmer Smith lived at some distance from 
Mr. Dalben's house; and though he tenanted 
some pieces of ground on his side of the coun¬ 
try, yet his house lay in another parish. 

The way to this farm-houBc lay over several 
wide fields and a breezy down, from which the 
road dropped into a hollow, wherein stood the 
farm-house, encircled with its hay and corn- 
stacks* its cow-houses, stables, and barns, with 
its fertile kitchen-garden, the whole being 
backed by a small wood, through an opening 
of which appeared the pariah church, whose 
ancient tower spoke of times long past 

** Let us wind round this eminence,” said Mr. 
Dalben, " and look into the churdiyard, and 
so come down to the house on the other side; 
it is good, my child, sometimes to visit the 
abodes of the dead, and thus to be led to think 
of that period when, as far as we are concerned^, 
time slmll be no more,'’ 

Mr^ Dalben then turned his steps towards 
the south, and winding round the hollow, pre¬ 
sently found himself with Henry at the gate of 
the little churchyard. 

K 2 
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What a sad thing death must be,” said 
Henry, “ to those people who know nothing 
about the next world ; but you are not afraid of 
it; are you, uncle 

“ Every man is naturally afraid of death, my 
deal* boy/’ replied Mr- Dalben ; “ the poor body 
always shrinks from it, just as you would shrink 
from having a tooth drawn, although you were 
assured that the moment your tooth was out, 
you would be set free from a dreadful tooth¬ 
ache, nevertheless, you would be somewhat 
alarmed when you saw the operator prLparing 
his instruments to put into your mouth/* 

‘‘ Indeed I should,*' replied Henry, 

In like manner,” returned Mr, Dalben, 
the frail body shrinks at death, and the more 
so, as death, even in its mildest form, is the pu¬ 
nishment of sin ; nevertheless, nothing renders 
the thoughts of death so easy as confidence in 
the Saviour ; and hence, my dear boy, it is ne¬ 
cessary that we should know whom we trust, for 
we cannot well trust any one whom we do not 
assuredly know- _ 

And now, tny child, let me ask you, who is 
the Saviour, in hope of whom many who now 
lie here rest in peace and perfect safety?” 

'* Christ,” replied Henry, is the second 
person of the Trinity, the Father is the first, 
and the Holy Ghost is the third; and they are 
all equal, and no one is greater or less than ano¬ 
ther, or before or after another, though they are 
called first, second, and third, and all three are 
one, 

“ Why then,” asked Mr, Dalben, “ have all 
true Chmtians agreed to call them first, second, 
and third ?” 
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** Because of their work/' said Henry, and 
what they have undertaken to do for us i that 
is, if wc are to be saved, God the Father first 
cliose us, and appointed his Son to die for us! 
God the Son then died for us, and God the 
Holy Ghost gives us clean hearts, and teaches 
us the right way/' 

And when all this is done, what follows 


asked Mr, Dalben. 

Glory ! glory ! glory after death replied 
Henry; glory on earth, whilst the reign of 
Christ shall endure, and glory in heaven for 
ever and ever !" 

By this time Henry and his uncle bad enter¬ 
ed the churchyard, and were proceeding with 
awe and reverence to'examine the gravels tones, 
when suddenly a low moaning sound reached 
their cars, and looking to the side from whence 
it came, they saw a little ragged figure sitting 
by a fresh grave. 

Stand still,'’ said Mr* Halben; draw a 
little behind the yew-tree, and observe what is 


passing*” 

« It is a little ragged boy,'’ whispered Henry, 
“ and now he is wiping his eyes with his pina¬ 
fore,” A short silence followed, and Henry heard 
the cawing of certain jackdaws which were fly. 
ing about the church tower. Again the little boy 
broke out into fresh cries, and Henry and Mr. 
Dalben heard these words, in wild and foreign 
^accents: “ Ah! why would you die, father 

dear ? why would you die and leave your little 
Maurice? Ah! why would you die'!’* And 
again fresh bursts of grief prevented his utter, 
ance. 
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He has lost liis father,” whispered Henry, 
as he looked up with tears in his eyes in his un» 
cle’s face. 

Mr .Dalbcn made no answer, for the boy began 
to moan again; and they lieard these words: 

And granny is dead, and mother is dead too, 
and Maurice is left alone, and far away across 
the sea;” and as the little mourner spoke, he 
laid his head on the graVe, and extended his 
ragged arms quite across it; at that moment 
another voice was heard, loud and harsh, calling 
the boy, and bidding him come away. 

The child instantly lifted up his head and 
looked up, but expressed alarm; for it was 
farmer Smith himself wiio was come into the 
churchyard, and was addressing the boy. 

** Come away, I say,'' said the farmer; 
‘‘ what’s the use of staying here, your father’s 
. dead and buried, and there’s an end on’t ? 
come away, and sec how you are to earn your 
porridge; am I to keep you here for nothing ? 
come away, I say, and hie thee back to the 
yard; come away willingly, or I’ll see if f can’t 
make you come against your will/* 

So saying, the farmer was about to drag the 
child by force from the grave, when Mr. Dalben 
stepped from behind the yew-tree, followed by 
Henry, and accosting the farmer civilly, asked 
the cause of the poor child's deep affliction* 
Why, sir," replied the farmer, changing 
his tone from rough to civil, the lad is sure 
and certain to be pitied, but howsomdever there 
can be no use in fretting now, his father is dead 
and gone, that’s sure, and it can’t be denied, 
and no power on earth can bring him back; and 
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then it can't be expected that I am to keep him 
here, idling and doing nothing, and harvest time 
too, till the parish officers has settled wliaf s to be 
done with him, for keep him I can’t, nor won’t, 
for he is fit for no work worth talking of; and if 
his father did die in my service, it was through 
no fault of mine, and to have him lying there in 
my barn dead and alive for five days was despe¬ 
rate inconvenient, just now above all times; 
and so, as T said before, I cannot, nor will not 
keep ttie child on no account, and so I telled the 
officers, and they are to have a vestry about it 
on Monday, for they can’t have it to-morrow, 
because of Worcester market, and then we shall 
see what is to be done; but as my dame says 
—says she—she would not, on no account, have 
me think of keeping the child, to be a burthen 
upon us as long as we live," 

Take care," replied Mr* Dalben, who was 
by no means pleased with the farmer’s speech; 
“ take care, Mr- Smith, lest by putting off this 
burthen during life, you may find yourself 
forced to carry it on your deatn-bed. I don’t 
understand the case of this child, but I imagine 
that he is an orphan, and friendless, and I advise 
you as a friend, a Christian friend, not to thrust 
him out of your house till you have provided 
some other home for him-" 

No, to be sure, sir,^’ replied the farmer, qua.^ 
lifying his former harshness out of respect to Mr. 
Dalben; no, to be sure, I would not do no 
such thing upon any account; but how is a man 
like me, who am but a hard working man, and 
only have what I get; how am I, sir, to be 
keeping other people’s children.^' 
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** There is something particular in this boy’s 
case, I see/’ said Mr. Dal ben; ** and I am con¬ 
vinced that you, in your own heart, feel that 
you are doing wrong in casting him off* Every 
word you have uttered has convinced me of 
this, and let me advise you, as you would wish 
to be a thriving man, keep the child in your 
house, and do well by him till his friends can 
take him, and be sure you will never miss his 
bit of bread and sup of skim milk/'" 

His friends/’ said the farmer, laughing; 
“ and who be they, sir 

“ How should 1 know,” replied Mr. Dalben, 
“ I know nothing about the poor boy; who is 
he?” 

Why, who should he be/' returned the 
farmer, ‘‘ but the son of him who was laid 
in yon grave but an hour ago, poor Patrick 
O’Grady, who fell from the top of the wagon 
" last Saturday night, and was so crushed by the 
wheel which went over him that he survived 
only three days, though 1 had the doctor to him 
immediately/’ % 

Patrick O'^Grady !” exclaimed Henry; “O 
uncle ! uncle ! how careless I have beenand 
the little boy in the agony of his feelings ran to 
the grave, and falling upon it, put his hands to 
the side of his face, and sobbed with a vehe¬ 
mence which quite confounded the farmer. 

Poor Patrick O’Grady 1” said Mr. Dalben ; 
and is that brave fellow no more, and is this 
his orphan and friendless child P” And the good 
old gentleman was so much affected, that he 
walked to a short distance, and did not return 
till he had subdued all strong expression of 
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feeling ; then taking the farmer aside^ he ques¬ 
tioned him respecting the Irishman, and heard 
that he was a simple, quiet, honest fellow, 
though extremely poor; that he had come into 
the country several years at harvest time, and 
that this year he had Drought his little son, al- 
leging that his wife was lately dead, and that 
therefore ho was obliged to bring him, not hav¬ 
ing a friend upon earth to leave him with; and 
the poor man, though a papist, had some good 
thoughts, and died with his Saviour’s name in 
his mouth : and, continued the farmer, ** Even 
my wife said it was piteous to see the little lad 
wlien his father lay in the l>arn ; he never left 
him one moment, night or day ; nor would he 
eat or drink, but sat moaning by his head. It 
would have touched your heart, Mr* Dalben, 
to have lieard him.” 

But,’' said Mr. Dalben, what is to be 
done with the child ?” 

To be sure he must be forwarded to his own 
country by the officers,” returned the farmer* 

And when arrived there, what is to become 
of him asked Mr. Ualben ; you say he has 
not a friend on earth*” 

The farmer replied, “ Why, that’s no busi¬ 
ness of mine; surely them Irish ought to take 
care of their own poor.” 

“ Indeed I” said Mr. Dalben, “ to be plain 
with you, farmer Smith, I do not think you 
judge rightly in this case, or rather I should say, 
I don't thinK you act rightly, for I know that 
your judgment and your deeds don't go toge¬ 
ther in this instance; however, let that pass, 
you will have no objection to let the little boy 

X 5 
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come with me, and then there will be no further 
trouble either to you or the vestry.^’ 

With you, sir ! with you, Mn Dalben 
said farmer Smith. 

“ Yes,’' returned Mr. Dalben, gravely; “ poor 
Patrick O’Grady saved my boy from farmer 
Harris's bull, and I therefore owe him a good 
turn ; you will have no objection to give up the 
orphan to me,'’ 

“ No, to be sure, sir,” replied the farmer, 
reddening; no, to be sure; but you don't 
think, surely, sir, of hurthetiing yourself with 

him,^' 

I shall not find him a burthen,” replied Mr. 
Dalben; “ a duty performed, farmer, is seldom 
so great a burthen as on^ neglected; you will 
excuse my plain dealing; this child is thrown 
on our mercy, and it appears to me that wo arc 
bound to take care of him. However, as you 
^ don't see the matter in the light which I do, we 
will say no more about it • had you thought of 
keeping him with you, it was rny intention to 
have proposed supplying him with clothen^ but 
as you nave other thoughts respecting him, 
he shall, if you please, go with me; are there 
any things belonging to his father at your 
house ?'* 

Nothing,’’ returned the farmer, “ but a 
little wallet and a few rags; but such as the 
things are I will send them by my plough-boy, 
who is going your way to-moiTow, for belike 
you would choose to take away the lad to 
night."" 

** Yes,'* returned Mr. Dalben, “ the boy 
shall follow us to where I hope he will find a 
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home, poor child ! he seems now to think a 
resting-place is only to be found at his father’s 
grave*” Mr* Dalben sighed as he spoke. 

You ba’nt displeased^ sir?” asked the 
farmer, 

** Displeased,” replied Mr. Dalben ; what 
right have I to be displeased with you, Mr. 
Smith ? you are not accountable to me for what 
you do, surely ” 

' Ah ! that’s certain, sir,” returned the farmer, 
trying to shake off the shame he could not but 
feci: I am an independent man, to be sure, 

and well to do; and though 1 can't say that I 
should <;lioose to burthen myself with another 
man’s child, and that a friend less, ragged wretch, 
and none of the strongest too; yet I would not 
be shabby ncitlicr, and so, sir, if you please, I 
will put a few shillings in your hand for the 
boy’s use; and, indeed, there will be a little 
matter coming for the father’s wages*” 

I have no objection,” replied Mr, Dalben, 
“ to receive what may be due to the father; 
but as to any thing more, Mr. Smith, I will not 
trouble you. 

The farmer then paid Mr, Dalben about 
fifteen shillings, and as he was preparing to 
leave the churchyard, he called to the little 
Irish boy, and bid him come to him. 

The boy, however, still sat by the grave, 
Henry standing by him. 

He won’t come to us,” said the farmer, 

so we must, I suppose, go to himand he 
accordingly led the way amongst the tomb¬ 
stones up to the grave, being followed by Mr. 
Dalben. 
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Maurice V'* said the farmer^ when come up 
close to the grave, this good ^ntleman here 
says he will take you to his house, and be a 
friend to you ; get up and make your bow to 
him/’ 

“ I canna go; 1 canna go; 1 canna leave 
father;” replied the child. 

Come with me, my little lad,” said Mr. 
Dalben, ** and I will give you some flowers to 
shed over the grave, and we will come again 
very sewn, and bring them with us; but you 
must go with me to-night, indeed you must.” 

“ And will he go too replied the boy, 
pointing to Henry, “ will he go too—that there 
little lad, who loves my poor father?” 

“Yes,” said Henry, tenderly; yes, little 
boy, I shall be there too, and 1 will give you 
some flowers out of my garden to cover the 
grave:” and then looking up at Mr. Dalben, 
“ and will you take care of him, uncle; will 
you, indeed ?” he asked; “ will you, dear uncle! 
oh, I shall be so gladand to show his joy, he 
burst into a fresh flood of tears, which, faoi^ever, 
he tried to conceal. 

“ ril go with you, that I will," said the little 
Irish boy, starting up; ** little Master, don'^t 
cry, I will go with you, and I will serve you 
hand and foot, that I will, as long as I live— 
that I will” 

“ Well, then," said Mr. Dalben, “ come away; 
Farmer Smith, we will wish you a good even¬ 
ing C* and Mr, Dalben turned out of the church- 

J rard, being accompanied by Henry, whilst the 
ittle Irish boy went padding after them with¬ 
out ^hoes, stockings, or hat; his thin body 
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and spare limbs being only half covered by an 
old suit of coarse cloth^ which had once been 
green, and liwked very much as if its former 
destination had been that of covering a table in 
some gentleman's house* 

The farmer stood looking after Mr, Dalben 
and the boys, till they were liid by the trees 
from his view, and then heaving a deep sigh, 
which he tried to finish off with a whistle, 
hastened to his house to tell his dame what had 
happened. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I 

Showing how litfle Maurine was brought home 
by Mr, Datben^ and weJl washed under the 
careful eye of Mrs. Kitty, 

Ou, uncle,"” said Henry, *' how very glad I 
am that you have taken that poor little boy. 
Is he to sleep with nie 

No, my boy,'' replied Mr* Dalben, cer¬ 
tainly not. We must be prudent as well as 
kind. We do nut know what company that 
little boy has kept, but we arc sure that it has 
not been very good, and that he cannot be a fit 
companion for you. Besides, my dear boy, in 
doing good we ought to follow our Saviour's 
golden rule, ‘ Do unto others as thou i^ouldst 
they should do unto you;' a rule which can 
only be kept in any degree by prudent, mode¬ 
rate, and wise purposes/' 

** I don't quite understand what you mean, 
uncle/' 

Why/' said Mr, Dalben, let us suppose 
that you were suddenly left quite destitute, with¬ 
out money and without friends, and suppose that 

K our distant relation, Lord V——, whom you 
ave heard me apeak of, should come and take 
pity upon you, and say he would take care of 
you; what, 1 say, is the utmost he would think 
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it right to do fur you, if he were a just, prudent, 
and good man ?” 

“ Why,'" said Henry, *' that he should bring 
me up in future as I have been brought up till 
now.” 

4^nd supposing you to be a boy of sense, 
and moderate in your desires> what is the ut¬ 
most you could possibly expect of him ?” asked 
Mr. Dalben. 

“ Why,” returned Henry, ** that he would 
not let me fall lower than I now ani.’^ 

Then,” returned Mr. Dalben, “ the golden 
rule would be observed between }"ou, and he 
would do to you exactly what he would wish 
might be dune by another to his own son in 
like circumstanceSi Now we will suppose that 
poor Patrick O’Grady could rise up and say 
what he would wish to be done for his child, 
would he not say it was his wish that he might 
bo brought up piously in that condition of life 
in which he was bom. Poor Patrick was by 
all accounts one who wished to do well. He 
was honest and upright, and had some dark 
views of religion oy which he was guided 
through life. He was probably a papist, but, 
as farmer Smith told me, he had some notion of 
his Saviour, and the last words he uttered were 
to commit himself to his mercy, and if his 
prayer was heard, and his spirit was received 
into glory at the moment of its departure from 
his body, (and we cannot doubt it, for whom 
did (Christ ever reject who had been led by the 
Holy Spirit to coll upon him ?) what a flood of 
light—of divine illumination—of wisdom and 
knowledge must have already burst on the 
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mind of this poor creature, and what counsel 
could he give us were he permitted to speak to 
us* But we know the purport of what he 
would say as well as if it were uttered in the 
thunders of Iieaven—he would say, bring up 
my boy in the fear of God, keep him ip hu¬ 
mility, raise him not above his station; teach 
him to do well and to hate sin ; and may the 
blessings of the new covenant attend your la¬ 
bours,” 


" Then you mean, sir,^ said Henry, to 
bring up little Maurice in his own condition.^ 

'* Yes, my dear boy/^ returned Mr, Dalbcn, 
and I have thought of asking the poor widow 
Dawes to take him to board; and as her house 


is not a hundred yards from our gate^ be may 
come to us every day, and you shall teach him 
in iny presence,” 

And you will tell me what to teach him,” 
said Henry, ** and perhaps he can help to work 
in our garden. And, uncle, can'^t he have my 
old clothes,*' 


We shall see about these things, said Mr. 
Dalben i I shall speak on these subjects to 
Kitt^*” In the mean time the little party were 
getting near home, for it was cool, and they 
had walked rapidly, whilst the little boy padded 
after them something in the fashion of a short 
legged dog who was to keep up with his 
master. 


Come on, my little fellow,” said Mr* Dal- 
ben, looking kindly back at him from time to 
time- Don’t be afraid, we will take care of 


you.” 

** Which way be you going/' answered the 
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little boy at one time, “ father lies a long, long 
way behind.” 

“ That is a mistake of yours, my little man,” 
said Mr. Dalben, ** your father is not in that 
cold grave; he is with his God and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ.” 

“ Who took him there ?” said the child, 
“ they put him in the ground.” 

" That was his body, his dead body, little 
boy,” said Henry, ‘^but his soul is with (^d.” 

“ His shoul,” replied the boy, “ Ay, then 
lie is with mammy; but may we not take the 
flowers to his grave ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mr. Dalben, I promised you 
I should, and I never tell lies. I always endea¬ 
vour to speak the truth.” 

The little boy then again fell behind, and 
soon afterwards the party were arrived at Han¬ 
nah Dawes' cottage, where they found the old 
woman sitting at her wheel. 

Mr. Dalben soon explained to her the cause 
of his visit, and asked her if she was willing to 
take charge of the boy. The old woman made 
no objection, and expressed some pleasure in 
this opportunity thus afforded her by Provi¬ 
dence for doing some little good to a fatherless 
child; and Mr. Dalben having made an agree¬ 
ment respecting the payment, the next ques¬ 
tion was concerning the washing of the child and 
the supply of clean clothes. Mr. Dalben then 
engag^ to hasten to his house, and send Sally 
down with a tub and soap, and some old clothes 
and linen of Henry’s. However, on his attempt¬ 
ing to walk away with Henry, having directed 
the little Irish boy to remain behind, he set up 
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such a howl as might; have been heard to the 
end of the lane ; on which Henry bagged leave 
to stay with him a little while, being secretly 
anxious to witness tlie change which soap and 
water would make upon him. And, how any 
one would have been pleased to liave heard the 
kind manner in which Henry tried to re(X)iicile 
Maurice to staying with the old woman* 

There^^^ said he, ‘‘ little Maurice, there 
you may see our house just between those trees, 
and as soon as you are up in the morning you 
may come to that gate and go in, and you will 
see the servant milking the cows by six oMock, 
and you must ask for Henry Mihier*” 

“ For Master Henry Milner, if you please,” 
said Hannah. 

And then I will come and show you' my 
garden,” continued Henry kindly, and my 
mawkin, and my grotto ; and you shall help to 
weed my flower beds. And don’t be afraid of 
Idon, he will bark perhaps, but he never bites; 
you must just tap him on the head, he is a 
good-natured dog, and will not hurt y3ti-” lu 
this manner Henry proceeded to console Mau¬ 
rice till the old woman placed before the little 
boy a trencher of potatoes and a little salt, and 
as it happened she could not have chosen a 
flner meal for the little Irishman, who had 
tasted nothing all the day. 

Whilst Henry and Mrs. Dawes ‘were busy 
within the house seeing the little boy eat his 
supper, a murmur as of several tongues ran 
along the lane and became louder and louder, 
till at length the voice of Mrs. Kitty was dis¬ 
tinctly heard, uttering these words in dire re- 
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sentinent. Come on^ Sally, what are you 
dawdling about there ? What a fad is this S 
Who^d have thought of master bringing home 
this beggar boy ? One boy is quite enough in 
a house—and I am sure I have trouble enough 
with Master Milner; for it was but yesterday 
I was as much as an hour getting the shoe¬ 
maker’s wax off the parlour table which he had 
daubed it all over with,’* Thus speaking, the 
housekeeper appeared in thedoor-way of the cot¬ 
tage with sundry articles of old clothes of Hen¬ 
ry's over her arm, being followed by Sally, bear¬ 
ing a large tub, at the bottom of which were de¬ 
posited combs, soap, and a large pair of scissors, 
which all together, in tlie eyes of Henry, (who 
too well understood the use of these various ar-* 
tides,) looked not unlike so many instruments 
of torture to be exercised by the inflamed 
Mrs. Kitty and her coadjutrix on the person of 
the unfortunate Maurice, who stood convicted 
of the crime of being as dirty as Irish habits, 
united with extreme poverty, and long neglect, 
could possibly render him. 

The angry eye of Mrs. Kitty, as she stepped 
across the threshold, no sooner however lifted 
on the meagre figure of the orphan eating his 
cold potatoes, than two kindly tears were pro¬ 
pelled from that fountain of real kindness which 
ever sprung within her breast, and instantly ex¬ 
tinguished the fire of her eyes—akhougb in 
order to let herself down easily and gracefully 
from the angry height to which she had 
mounted, she turned sharply on Henry, and at 
the same time giving him a shove ! ** Stand off, 
Master Milner/’ she said, and don^t be get- 
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ting SO near that boy^s haitj or I shall have fine 
work with your head too, and you know you 
have lost your small comb ever since last Satur- 
day^ and wc can*t have another till to-morrow 
night/’ 

On hearing the word comb from Mrs, Kitty’s 
mouth, Henry started back with alarm» and en¬ 
deavoured to justify himself in such a way as 
might allay her terrors and suspicions in the best 
manner he could. 

Well then," said she, '' keep your head out 
of harm’s way/’ At the same time directing 
Sally to seize the little Irish boy and the sheers, 
and carry him under the hedge in order to rob 
his head of its bushy honours. 

It was with some difficulty that Henry could 
persuade Maurice to submit to all which Mrs* 
Kitty req[uired of him; but at length all being 
done as she desired, and the little boy put to 
bed in a clean shirt in a corner of the old wo¬ 
man’s sleeping room, where a mattress and 
sheets had been laid down for the purrose, the 
orphan stranger soon fell asleep, hating first 
knelt down and repeated a prayer, which showed 
that his father had used some means of teaching 
him that which is right. When Henry found 
that all which was necessary was done for the 
little boy, he returned to his uncle’s house, and 
soon on his pillow forgot all the agitating scenes 
of the evening. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Including the walk to Patrick O'Grady's grave., 
and a c<mversati<m respecting History, 

Henry had asked Mr. I)alben*s permission to 
show little Maurice his garden in the morning, 
and in order that he might be up very early, he 
had recourse to an expedient of his own inven* 
tion, which he had used with some success on 
several former occasions; and first he had pro* 
cured u ball of strong twine, one end of which 
he tied to a stone just under his window, and so 
passing the cord through the window, he tied 
the other end to bis arm as he lay in bed, and 
Thomas was requested, when he got up, to pull 
this string till he awakened him. 

Once indeed he had been called up at three 
o’clock in the morning by the means of this 
string, and I will tell you how it was. Muff 
had had a kitten about five months before, and 
it was grown up into something between a cat 
and a kitten, being precisely at that age or 
period of life in which all living things are 
most troublesome, whether boys, girls, cats, 
dogs, colts, or calves. This creature being, as 
1 before said, half a kitten and half a steady, 
full grown cat, having lately become altogether 
intolerable to Mrs. Kitty, who always declared 
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her detestation of yellowr and wliito cats, with 
green eyes, had lately been banished to tlic 
garden and stables; and on the morning we 
speak of, being about three o'clock, he chose to 
amuse himself by playing with the stone at the 
end of Henryks string, and rolling it as far as 
the cord would let it go and back again, and 
thus he continued to lug at the string till Henry 
waking from a deep sleep, called out Thomas— 


yes, Thomas, and j uni ping up, dressed himself, 
and having said his prayers, went down rub¬ 
bing his eyes, and wondering that it was not 
quite light 

His first misfortune was to tumble half way 
down stairs, and his next a vain attempt to 
open the door of the house. He was however 
too sleepy to use much exertion, but supposing 
that the doors would all be opened in a few 
minutes he went into the study, stretched him¬ 
self on the couch, and was found there when 


Mrs, Kitty came to dust the room, which was 
never very long before Mr. Dal ben came down* 
And this was for a long time a gpod joke 
against Henry ; for, whenever he got up earlier 
tn^an usual, Mrs. Kitty used to say, ** I suppose 
Billy pulled your string. Master Milner, this 
morning; jjerhaps he wanted your help in catch¬ 
ing rats*” 

However after this, Henry’s plan of being 
pulled by Thomas out of his bed succeeded 
very well; and on the morning after the arrival 
of little Maurice, he was up at the very first 
pull; and going out at the gate of the yard, he 
saw the little boy waiting in the lane, being 
afraid to enter the yard because of Lion, who 
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sate at the door of his kennel, ready to bark on 
the first alarm. 

There is no species of creature more hateful 
to a dog than a poor little hoy ; and, therefore, 
Maurice, though in a pair of old trowsers, a 
shirt and pinafore of Henry’s, did prudently in 
keeping his distance from Lion, till assured by 
the presence of his little master. 

Maurice had been much refreshed liy wash¬ 
ing, clean linen, and a sweet sleep, and he now 
came forward with great glee to Henry, stop¬ 
ping, however, to make a low how before he 
came close up to him, Henry spoke kindly to 
him, and led him to his garden, where he direct¬ 
ed iiim to help in picking up the weeds, pro¬ 
mising him a draiiglit of butter-milk, as soon as 
Sally had done churning. 

His uncle, the night before, had advised 
Henry not to make too free with this little boy; 
but to be kind to him without passing over 
those lines of distinction which must ever sub¬ 
sist between the different degrees of society: 
and Mr^ Datben had nut given this injunction 
to Henry in order to inspire him with proud 
notions, for he held every species of pride in 
abhorrence; but rather to prevent the exercise 
of pride on any future occasion. For,” said 
this good old gentleman, ‘‘ should you, my dear 
boy, now at this time allow this little orphan 
to be free and familiar with you, you might here- 
after» when you became a man and associate 
with other young men of your own rank, find it 
difiicult to keep poor Maurice in his place; and 
he would then feel any reserve on yonr part 
much more deeply than he now dfoes. Be 
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always kind to those below yoii» dear boy ; pro¬ 
vide for their comforts ; speak dvilly to them ; 
enter into their feelings, and deny yourself for 
their sakes; but do not descend to familiarity, 
any more than you would presume to be free 
with the son of a king who might show you any 
favour,’’ 

Henry observed Mr. Dalbeii's injunctions in 
this respect, and he found it the more easy so to 
do because Maurice was at least three years 
younger than himself After they had worked 
for some time in the garden, as the sun began 
to dart its beams with considerable farce, they 
withdrew into the shade of the root-house, 
where Henry, seating himself on the bench* 
caused the little boy to place himself at his feet, 
on a small log of wood. There they entered 
into a discourse, in which Henry tried to make 
Maurice understand something of the nature of 
ileath ; and, if possible, to comprehend that it 
was only the body of his father which he had 
seen the day before laid in the grave. 

** It is not that part of your father which 
loves you, Maurice, which lies in the cold 
earth,’' said Henry ; “ no, there was something 
in him which made him love and fear, and 
think and hope, and that part is gone out of 
his body, and still loves and thinks, and will 
always do so, and that is his soul; and at the 
resurrection his soul will come hack into his 
body, and then his body will be raised up, and 
you will see him again, and never more be 
parted from him/' Then Hen^ talked to 
Maurice about God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Spirit; but he could not 
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make out whether the child understood him: he 
was, however, very attentive, and when the bcU 
rang for prayers, and he was told what it was 
for, he aslced if he might follow his young master 
into the house. 

Maurice was not sent back that tnorning to 
breakfast with Hannah Dawes, but was regaled 
with a large brawl of butter milk and a crust of 
bread ; after which he was sent into the hay 
field, for the hay making was begun at Mr, 
Dalben'^s, whilst Henry attended to Ins lessons. 

After dinner, Mr, Dalben informed Maurice 
that it was his intention to carry the flowers to 
poor Patrick’s grave in the cool of the evening, 
'and accordingly the litijg boy was ready at the 
hall door, witli a large'^rosket of flowers' on his 
arm, when Mr, Dali)en and Henry came out 
prepared for their walk. 

Mrs- Kitty had produced, from some deep 
depository of her own (a kind of store, of all 
sorts of things, such as is commonly possessed 
by persons in her dignified situation) a suit of 
Henry’s old clothes, which she had carefully 
patched and brushed, together with a hat, with 
a respectable crown, which was however un- 
fortunately too small for Master Milner; thus 
arrayed, and triumphing in his basket of 
flowers, it might have been found difficult to 
have described the feelings of the poor little or¬ 
phan in any other way than to say, that they 
were strongly excited, and that he scarcely 
knew whether to laugh or cry- 

The moment Mr, Dalben appeared, Maurice, 
who was sitting on the step, jumped up, and 
padding forwards, for he could be neither said 
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to run or walk, said, Here, Sir, this wav ; I 
will show you the way.'’ 

I know the way very well, my little man," 
said Mr. Dal ben ^ ‘^goon and we will follow, 
although we might, perhaps, be able to make our 
way through our own gates, without your pilot- 
ship ; however, lead on," 

Maurice had the garden gate open before Mr 
Dalbcn and Kenry were come up to it, and then 
went trotting on; from time to time turning 
back, and saying, “ Tins way, if you please, 
Sir; this way, if you please: young Master, 
this be the way.” 

“ Ah ! pcKjr little fellow," said Henry, on one 
of these occasions, “ hw.glad I am, uncle, that 
you have taken Iiim ; ^at would have become 
of him if you had not taken him ?” 

“ I was just thinking of this very thing," 
said Mr. Dalhen, “ and following up in my own 
mind that remarkable work of Providence, by 
which we were led to know and pity this poor 
child- Do you know, my boy, what is meant 
by Providence?” ^ 

“ Yes, iincle,'^ replied Henry, Providence 
is the care which God takes of us ; it is some* 
thing like the care you have always taken of 
me: that is, I mean a kind of fatherly care*” 
True, my Henry," said Mr. Dalben, and 
the fatherly care of the Almighty, thus called 
Providence, is exercised over all his works, in 
such a way as to promote the utmost good and 
happiness which the nature of things can permit, 
throughout all creation. It is probably neces¬ 
sary," continuGfl Mr* Dalben, for the good of 
the myriads of created souls which inhabit the 
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universe, that some examples of the direful 
effects of disobedience should remain for ever; 
and that the iniscry inflicted by the absence of 
God should be felt by some, in order that such 
may be held up as a warning to others, a flaming 
beacon which must burn through all eternity. 
Ncvcrtlieless, of tins we are well assured, that 
the Providence of God is ever busy in promot¬ 
ing the good of those myriads of created beings 
who are to enjoy everlasting glory in the world 
to come; in restraining the evil influence of sin ; 
bringing good out of evil, and counteracting the 
purposes of the wicked; and it is a delightful 
exercise, to those who love God, to trace these 
works of Providence in their own affairs, and 
those of their fellow creatiires. 

Dc you not recollect, Henry, how much 
you and 1 were disconcerted by the visit of 
Mr. Wellings and his son, so that we were 
almost out of hutnoui* whilst they were with us, 
and I had some difSculty in parting civilly from 
them/* 

I remember it,’' replied Henry,; and I 
know that it was as much as I could do to keep 
myself from being really quite rude to Master 
Wcllinga, particularly wlien he played that 
foofs prank about the bull.” 

Fool's prank, Henry,” said Mr, Dalben, 
I think that is one of Thomas’s expressions.” 
** Yes, uncle,” replied Henry, these are the 
very words Thomas usetl, when he spoke about 
Master Wellings’s visit to the field; however, I 
will not use them again.” 

It is always better,” said Mr, Dalben, “ in¬ 
stead of speaking harshly upon things as they 

L 2 
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pass, to try to extract good froni them. Let us 
suppose that Master Wellings had not come that 
day^ how would matters have now stood with 
regard to little Maurice?” 

Why,” replied Henry, I should most 
likely have staid all the time in the garden, or 
perhaps have gone down to the mowers ; for, 
as to paying my compliments to the bull, I 
should have had no particular inclination, and 
then I should not have been in any danger, and 
poor Patrick O’Grady ct>uld not have helped 
me, and when he died we should not have 
thought of his little boy, and poor Maurice 
might have been packed up in a cart on Mon¬ 
day next, and sent to live or die in his own 
country, just as it might have happened,*'^ 

“ Here then, Henry,’^ said Mr. Dalben, 
“ you have in one instance an opportunity of 
tracing the means used by Providence for bnng- 
ing good out of evil and counteracting the pur¬ 
poses of unprincipled jieople, so as to produce 
the greatest benefits; and when we have once 
acquired an insight into these tilings, thAl it is, 
that history becomes a delightful and even a re¬ 
ligious study. 

By comparing the recorded histories of na^ 
tions with the Bible,” continued Mr. Dalben, 
we are led to find that all the various families 
of mankind may be traced up to their great 
progenitors the sons and grandsons of Noah; 
and that notwithstanding all the wars and 
fightings of mankind, from the time of the 
battle of kings to the present day, there is not 
one single family whicn has been able to keep 
possession of a country belonging to his brother; 
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* for,' as St. Paul says, ‘ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men, for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth; and hath determim^ the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their 
habitations/ 

Thus, my dear boy, are all things regulated 
by the Almighty: the bounds and habitations 
of the nations were signified in the days of 
*Pcleg, but in what manner we know not; and 
the three leading families, viz. Japhet, Shein, 
and Ham, were no doubt then made to under¬ 
stand the directions in which they \vere a|>* 
pointed to migrate. The portion of Japhet 
being towards the north, that of Shem towards 
the east and south, and that of Ham towards 
the south west; calculating from the original 
scat of mankind after the flood; and though 
some of the children of Ham attempted to take 

f osscssion of their brotlier^s portion, and even 
ept it for many ages, yet they were finally ex¬ 
pelled, and driven to the very country which 
was BO doubt originally appointed them ; inas¬ 
much as they are there surrounded by the other 
members of their own peculiar branch. And 
thus, my Henry, have things workeil together, 
according to the will of Providence, in such a 
manner, that we now find all the descendants 
of Japhet residing in the temperate northern re¬ 
gions of the earth; the sons of Shem, in the 
centre of Asia; and those of the swarthy Ham, 
in the burning regions of the south; each fa¬ 
mily being marked by his external appearance, 
and all mixtures between them seeming to be 
interdicted by laws which cannot be effectually 
counteracted. 
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“ And it is not only the three great and lead¬ 
ing families that we are now enabled to trace/" 
continued Mr, Dalben, but also the inferior 
members of these families may be found, with 
their more minute branches, from their being 
frequently inentione<1 in the prophetic books by 
t!ic original names of their fathers* By the 
study of history according to this plan, and that 
of types and emblems, the darkest prophecies 
unfold themselves in a manner of which a mere 
worldly reader can have no notion ; but of which 
I hope to give you some further idea, my bc- 
lovea boy, during the next winter, as I now 
think you of an age to enter into these things 
with delight.” 

You liave often shown me the tenth chap¬ 
ter of Genesis, uncle,” said Henry, “ and 
taught me that it contained an outline of all 
liistory, and you know that I can show you on 
the globe wliere each man’s ciiildren are now 
living; that is, each man mentioned in that 
chapter,” 

“ And I hope, in another year, to tearii you 
the outline of each family, down as far as our 
Saviour’s time,” replied Mr. Dalben; and 
this will enable you to read modern history with 
advantage when you are no longer a child, and 
to trace the history of every country upwards 
and downwards, from the need to the present 
day ; but those who begin history by studying 
the modern times first, must always be in con¬ 
fusion, and can never have such an idea of his¬ 
tory as should give them a clear view of pro¬ 
phecy; neither can they clearly understand 
those leadings of Providence, by which the 
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cliildren of one man are iixed in one spot, 
led through various revolutions, and gradually 
brought from a savage to a civilized state, and 
from darkness to light, till at length the glory 
of the latter days shall break in upon them, 
and the partition wall of separation shall be 
broken down, between all the kingdoms of the 
earth-’’ 

‘‘ That will be in the millennium,said 
Henry.” 

“ Yes, returned Mr< Dalben, “ that glori¬ 
ous period of the millennium, of which I have 
so often spoken to you, my dear Henry. That 
blessed time when all nations sliall be gathered 
under one shepherd, and the Gentiles shall 
come to his light, and kings to the briglitness 
of his rising* I would have you, my dear boy, 
in all your studies of history and of the his¬ 
tories of single persons amongst your fellow 
creatures, consider that to which the Almighty 
would lead all his creatures, namely, to a parti¬ 
cipation in the first instance to the glories of 
the latter days, and in the second, to that of 
the eternal happiness which is prepared for all 
believers* By fixing your eyes on real glory 
continued Mr. Ualben, and meditating on the 
views which are given of it in scripture—all that 
poor and low ambition and desire of celebrity 
and of human praise which we naturally feel in 
the present state of things passes away, and our 
views of what is excellent become quite different, 
Wc are thus made to desire only those things 
which are really good, and inasmuch as in the 
kingdom of Christ there will be room for all, 
we are led to desire the same happiness for others 
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which we ourselves hope for, and so charity in¬ 
creases, and brotherly love becomes more sin¬ 
cere,'^ 

“But uncle,’' said Henry, “ it is not likely 
that I should live to the millennium, and there 
are many holy persons who died long ago^ much 
more holy than I shall ever be—how can such 
people enjoy the millennium unless there is a 
resurrection before that time 

“ I have myself no doubt but that there will 
be a resurrection before the millennium,” an¬ 
swered Mr. Ualben; “ and I take my opinion 
from Revelation, ^ And I saw thrones and they 
sat upon them, and judgment was given unto 
them, and I saw the souls of them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus and the word 
of God, and which had not worshipped the 
beast, neither his image, neither had received 
his mark upon their foreheads or in their 
hands; ami they lived and reigned with Christ 
a thousand years. But the rest of the dead 
lived not again until the thousand years were 
finished, this is the first resurrection/ xx- 

4, 5. I think also,” continued Mr. Dalben, 
“ that we may find the emblem of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the just under that of a tree cut down 
to the root which springs up a^ain when well 
watered, and visited by the reviving beams of 
the sun. Men in scripture are compared to 
trees, as you well know, and though a tree may 
be cut down to the stump, as death may dis¬ 
solve the mortal body, yet if the root be left in 
the ground there is hope for .the tree; and if 
the soul be right withjGod there is hope also for 
the body ; and in the latter day the earth will 
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give up her dead, and then the root will bloom 
again ; and thus the glorious prophecy of Isaiah 
be fulfilled, Isai, Iv, 12, 13. ‘ For ye shall go 

out with joy, and be led forth with peace: the 
niountaios and the hills shall break forth before 
you into singing, and all the trees of the field 
shall clap their hands. Instead of the thorn 
shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtlcNtree: and it shall 
be to the Lord for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off/ ^ 

Then,’^ said Henry Milner, you think, 
uncle, that all the holy people who lie now 
buried in the ground like the roots of trees will 
rise again before the millenniiim, and will flou¬ 
rish in those happy days like the trees in the 
garden of God/' 

I do think so/' replied Mr, Dalben, " and 
1 do hope I am right: but 1 do not condemn 
those who do not think with me. But before 
we leave this subject, let me recommend to you 
a lovely passage in Job xiv. 7—12. * For there 
is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that it will 
sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof 
will not cease. Though the root thereof wax 
old in the earth, and the stock thereof die in the 
ground; yet througli the scent of water it will 
bud, and bring forth boughs like a plant. But 
man dieth, ana wasteth away; yea, man giveth 
up the ghost, and where is He ? As the waters 
fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and 
drieth up : so man lieth down, and riseth not: 
till the heavens, be no more, they shall not 
awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.’'' 

By the time that Mr. Dalben had finished 

X. 5 
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this quotation, they were come within the pre¬ 
cincts of a little wood) where the ground, rising 
towards the south, was clothed with a thicK 
shade, and passing the mouth of a little dell, 
Mr. Dal ben bade Henry look np to observe a 
waterfall which came rushing from the higher 
grounds, being surrounded by a variety of trees, 
on the more lofty brandies of which the rays of 
the setting sun cast a golden lustre, which was 
beautifully contrasted with the shades below. 
There the silver-rinded birch and mountain 
ash, the oak and sycamore, were grouped toge¬ 
ther m as to produce the most beautiful effect, 
whilst the rocky precincts of the waterfall were 
richly decorated with ivy, and intertanglecl 
creci)ers hanging in wild festoons from the tall¬ 
est slirubs. 

Behold a page of nature well worthy of our 
attention,’^ said Mr. Dal ben ; tell me, my boy, 
if you can read that page.’’ 

I think I can/' replied Henry, smiling. 

Come then/^ said Mr. Dal ben, construe 
it, my ♦ 

The water,’’ replied Henry, “ that spark¬ 
ling and clear stream which supplied its nou¬ 
rishment to the roots of all those trees and 
plants that grow around, it is a type of the 
Holy Spirit, and those trees of the redeemed 
ones, who being thus fed, are enabled to flourish 
and produce their leaves and fruit in due season. 
And so we have altogether a very lovely picture 
of the millennium, and a much better one than 
any painter in the world could give us." 

And that sun which shines so brightly on 
the liighest branches," asked Mr. Dalben, ** is 
that to be left out of your picture ?" 
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Noj” said Henry, “ it ought not to bo/’ 

“ But you do not know what to make of it,"” 
said Mr* Dalben* What, I ask you, what 
is the sun 

Henry hesitated, on which Mr* Dalbcn said. 
The sun is light embodied, and hence is the 
type of the God incarnate, and it is the pre¬ 
sence of the Saviour which completes the glo¬ 
rious pictures which the prophets give us nf 
millennial blessedness, as it is his presence felt, 
though not seen in this present life, which gilds 
the pilgrimage of the believer through the 
wilderness of the world*’' 

Mr, Dalben and Henry then turned from the 
waterfall, and pursued their walk to the church- 
yartl, where the little boys having shed the 
flowers over the poor Irishman’s grave, they all 
returned towards their own abode* 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Showing how Henry was drawn into a quarrel 
which he might have avoided* 

As Mr* Dalben turned out of tlie churchyard, 
followed by his young companions, they met 
two boys dressed in smock frocks* One of 
whom, as they passed, said, Why, I declare, 
if that b’an^t O'Grady’s son, as fine as a lord— 
times be strangely altered since this time yester¬ 
day.” 

An angry look which Mr* Dal)>eT] gave to the 
speaker, prevented more being added, and as it 
happened that Maurice had not understood 
what his old companion had said, for the boys 
were both in the service of Farmer Smi^, he 
passed him with a nod, into which motion, 
without being aware of it, the little man had 
inserted a certain something which seemed to 
say, 1 am not too proud to know you, though 
I nave got a new coat. 

This little air, which, by the bye, was the 
more out of place, as Maurice was not a hundred 
feet from his poor father's grave, was not how¬ 
ever lost upon Tom Bliss, for such was the name 
of the boy who had made the impertinent 
s|)ecch above-mentioned, and he accordingly 
told his companion that he was resolved to give 
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Maurice’s new coat sucli a dressing, as might 
suit neither the coat nor the wearer thereof. Ac¬ 
cordingly he went forthwith to his master^ and 
having heard him inquire for some one to carry 
poor O’Grady’s wallet to Mr, Dalhen’s, he un¬ 
dertook to be the bearer of it; and as he was 
an active boy, he arrived in the lane at the back 
of Mr, Dalben’s house in time to see the old gen¬ 
tleman and the boys go in. 

The first care of Mrs, Kitty, on Maurice’s 
entering the house, was to divest him of his coat 
and hat, telling him that he should not have 
eithej' of them again till service time the next 
day; at the same time giving him a handful of 
cherries which she had saved for him, much in 
the same way as one should present a dog with 
a dish of bones. She bade him go home to bed 
and be sure to wash himself clean. The little 
man issued forth into the lane, quite unawares 
of the danger which awaited him in the shape 
of Tom Bliss, who stood out of sight indeet^ 
but not five yards from tlie gate. 

Master Maurice O’Gradv, your humble 
servant,” said Tom, making a low bow, “ How 
does your worship do ? but where’s your best 
coat ? I am sorry you have it not on, for I had 
a great mind to give it a brushing.” 

What’s that you say ?” asked Maurice* 

That T wanted to brush your coat, my little 
gentleman,” said Tom. But here, my great 
^man, or my little man, or whatever you may 
please to think yourself, I have brought your 
father’s proper^, his goods and chattels and 
household stuf^ and all the estates of the' 
O’Gradys here in this bit of a bag, and I have 
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the honour of presenting them to your worship, 
only begging that you will not be over and 
above set up and raised above yourself by the 
possession of this great and mighty inheritance/’ 
So saying, he brought the bag which he held 
on Ids back by the string which tied the mouth, 
with a twirl in front, and laid it dexterously at 
the feet of Maurice, who at the same moment 
jumping over it, all his Irish blood being 
mounted to his head, sprang at his old compa¬ 
nion, and began to deal his blows with all the 
strength which passion could give him. As 
however he was no match at any rate for Tom, 
he was presently overpowered, and the great 
boy was just on the point of rolling him into 
a bed of nettles on the road-side, when he was 
as^iled in the rear by no less a person than 
Master Henry Milner himself, who had ob^ 
served the attack made upon Maurice from 
some of his usual haunts about the outhouses; 
/or it must be observed, that there were few 
holes or corners about Mr, Dalben’s premises 
which Henry did not occasionally irftEJuent, 
and had just arrived in time to prevent his little 

f irot^go from suffering the torments of a Regu- 
us. 

Henry had snatched up the Irishman's bag, 
and was laying it on the enemy’s back wini 
repeated and heavy blows, when Lion came 
rushing out of his den, and throwing down 
Maurice, who had nearly recovered his feet, 
attacked Tom in the front, on which the battle 
became general; Maurice, X^ion, Henry, and 
Tom, being all equally engaged, and dealing 
their blows upon each other as fast as mill- 
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wheels strike; Henry and Lion, being the only 
two individuals of the party who seemed to un¬ 
derstand each other, or to have full confidence 
ill each other’s fidelity. 

And now the noise in the lane became every 
instant moi'e loud and appalling; even that 
which had been excited the evening before, 
during the progress of Mrs. Kitty to the Willow 
Dawes’s, had been nothing to it, for the very 
birds fled from their roosting plapes, and Mrs. 
Dawes herself, though deaf to all ordinary 
sounds, left her wheel, and came out to her 
door, doubting whether to run back and shut 
herself in, or to investigate the cause of the 
uproar. It was not to be supposed that an 
alarm of this kind should fail to excite Mrs. 
Kitty, who was sitting at supper in her master's 
kitchen. 

Her first idea was that there was a mad dog 
in the lane, and her next inquiry was—^is 
Master Milner in bed ? for had she been sure 
that the boy was safe, she would have shut all 
the doors, and left the uproar to subside as it 
might; but being told that Henry had just 
gone out at the gate, she called Sally, and 
arming herself with a broomstick, she rushed 
into the lane, where suddenly coming upon 
Tom, she gave him such a blow across the 
shoulders, that he made off as quick as he 
could, leaving his enemies in so disordered and 
dirty a condition, that Mrs. Kitty was almost 
afraid to inquire into the real state of the case. 
All, however, was hushed in a moment—Lion 
went back to his den, with his care down, and 
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hia tail between liia legs. Henry stood quite 
still, and did not look over wise, and Afauricc, 
whose passion was not quite gone down, seemed 
to wait some fartlier occasion for hostilities,' 

“ And arc not you ashamed, Master Milner*” 
said Mrs* Kitty, to be fighting and dealing 
blows in this way, and making such a noise, 
ami that too with such boys as these \ hut all 
this comes of this foolish wliiiii of my master’s, 
in taking these outlandish people in* However, 
get you back. Master Milner, get your ways 
in, and I’ll be the first to tell your uncle of 
what you have been about-" 

Indeed you sha’n’t, Mrs- Kitty,” replied 
Henry, retreatingas the housekeeper approached* 
Sha’n't what, Sir?’' said she; “ but I will 
let him into the secret, I promise you, and 1 
shall also tell him how you contradicted me—get 
in, Sir, I tell you, for I was never more ashamed 
of you in all my life*" 

Mrs. Kitty was not more ashamed of Henry 
than he was of himself; he felt that he had 
acted wrong, not in going to the relief ofMau- 
rice when he saw the great boy use him ill, but 
in striking the first blow, and not trying what 
a steady rebuke might have produced ; he had 
got a bloody nose and a black eye, but these 
lie did not regard, the pain they gave him were 
nothing to the shame he felt in having done 
wrong* He, however, formed the best resolu¬ 
tion lie could on the occasion, and went all 
bloody and dusty as he was to his uncle, who 
having been shut up in the closet within hia 
study, had heard nothing of what had passed. 
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and he there gave him a full, true, and simple 
statement of all that had passed, taking even 
more than his own share of blame* 

Mn Dalben was certainly hurt and surprised 
to see the condition of Henry—however, he 
was much pleased by his penitence, and intend¬ 
ing to converse with him on the subject of what 
had passed at some future time, he advised him 
to get Sally to wash his face with vinegar, and 
to supply him with clean linen and other means 
of ablution, previously to his going to bed. 

In tlic mean time, Mrs. Kitty being left in 
the lane with little Maurice, gave him such a 
specimen of her talents in the art of scolding 
and threatening, that the boy was at length 
perfectly silenced, for he had jabbered a little 
at first, and took up his wallet, in order to carry 
it to the widow Dawes, Mrs. Kitty having told 
him that she would be sure to take such mea¬ 
sures as should induce Mr. Dalben to send him 
to a great distance from Master Milner; for 
that she would take care he should not stay to 
teach him all his wild Irish tricks. 

As the little boy stooped to pick up the wallet, 
which was not far from Mrs- Kitty’s foot, she 
gave him a push with her hand on nis shoulder, 
and bid him begone with his rubbish. 

It was with some difficulty th&t he got the 
wEillet on his back, and Mrs. Kitty stood to 
look at him, as he walked slowly away, at the 
same time giving utterance to her feelings in 
the following manner: 

** That I will, I promise him—I will soon see 
him ousted from these parts, a little Irish thief! 
'—the silver spoons will be in danger next—and 
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then those Irish, they are so fond of broils and 
bloody noses—I wish master had never set eyes 
on him, that I do, for Master Milner’s sake; 
or that he had not thought of bringing him 
here so near, and to be always about the house. 
Wc might have taken care of him at a distance 
—I should not have mindctl mending for him, 
so as he did not come here—but, sure he won’t 
slip aside into the ditch—the bag is too heavy 
for him, I fear ; it’s scarce worth the carriage 
neither —and yet, he has nothing else left of his 
father’s and mother’s—nothing in the wide 
world but that bag; and not to say one single 
friend but master- Well! I hope that this 
will be a warning to Master Milner ; and that 
such things as these won't happen again- I 
hope master won’t be very angry—boys will be 
unlucky—and I must have my eyes about me 
to prevent harm,” 

So saying, she turned back to the house, 
and when she brought in her master’s supper, 
and Mr, Dalhen questioned her about affray 
in the lane, she found herself to her groat 
amazement doing that which women should 
ever do—trying to soothe matters on all sides, 
and allaying Mr. Dalhen’s fears, by promising 
him to be very watchful to prevent any evil ac¬ 
cruing to his bay bj^ the example, or through 
the means of the little orphan. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Showing how Henry^ wfw was disabled from 
going out^ spent his solitary Sabbath in some 
delightful Studies^ together with a conversa¬ 
tion between Mm and Mr. Dalben. 

The next morning was Sunday, and when 
Henry appeared at breakfast, it was very evi¬ 
dent tliat he would not be able to go to cliurch, 
for he had not only a black eye and a swelled 
face, but he had hurt bis leg m the battle, and 
walked with min. Mr. Dalben obliged him to 
lie down, aud requested Mrs. Kitty to make 
sonic application to his leg, which was much 
bruised. 

While Mrs. Kitty was preparing her plaisters 
or poultices, whatever they might be, little 
Maurice knocked at the kitchen door, and 
being seen by Mrs. Kitty— “ Come in, you 
naughty boy,” she said; “ I wish to my heart 
that the black eye .ind broken shin had fallen 
to your share, instead of poor Master Milner's; 
for I am sure you deserved them more than he 
did, ten times over; for he never in all his life 
got into a broil or a quarrel that ever 1 heard 
till you came to us. ” 

“ What, Madam !" said little Maurice, “ is 
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Master Henry Milner hurt ?—Oh ! do let me go 
to him—I would rather die a thousand times, 


than have him liurt; pray, Mrs, Kitty, pray 
let me go to him, and I will wiit on him night 
and day, till lie is quite well;’' and the little 
boy cried so much, that Mrs, Kitty was quite 
softened, and begged Mr. Dalben to let him 
see Henry. 

Mr. Dalben went twice to church that day, 
as was his custom, and Mrs, Kitty took Mau¬ 
rice with her: so Henry was left alone nearly 
all day, and unable to move; and it was on this 
occasion, that he first found the very great ad¬ 
vantage of being able to amuse himself by read¬ 
ing. He spent a great part of this day in look¬ 
ing out all the passages in the Bible, which 
speak of trees in a typical sense; and when 
Mr* Dalben came home in the evening, he 
showed him what he had done; and then Mr. 


Dalben took occasion to point out to him many 
things respecting types, which he had not be¬ 
fore comprehended- He made him uq^er&tand 
that in the early ages of society, any truth de¬ 
livered under a type, was more easily received, 
and better remembered, and less likely to be 
misinterpreted, than when described by words* 
“ For instance/* he said, “ the appointment of 
animals for sacrifices, as the emblems of the 


great sacrifice of Christ, was ordained by God, 
during the life of Adam : and fri^n that period, 
the faithful in all ages have understood that 
Cain's offering was not accepted, because he 
would not use the appointed type ; and in this 
manner, rejected him of whom the type was the 
representation. As also did the unbelieving of 
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the children of Israel, who refused to look on 
the brazen serpent, which was the representa¬ 
tion of Christ himself/* He also told him, that 
in studying emblems, he must not depart from 
the truth or simplicity of the emblem, or mix 
the symbols. 

If, for instance,’' said Mr. Dalben, you 
are looking for Christ in the character of a 
shepherd, you must ltK>k for his people, not 
under the type tif trees, but under that of sheep, 
and in those places in which you find men com¬ 
pared to sheep, you must seek for their good 
works, not under the representation of fruits, 
but under that of wool; and if on the other 
hand you are considering men under the simi¬ 
litude of trees, you must not hxjk for Christ 
under the character of a shepherd; but ac¬ 
cording to the representation which is often 
given of him as the tree of life, or chief cedar 
of the forest. And moreover, my dear boy," 
continued Mr* Dalben, the meanings of types 
should never be forced- There are many types in 
scripture, which are still dark and inexplicable; 
and it is better to leave them so, than to give 
false interpretations to them, by which we puz¬ 
zle ourselves, and render the attainment of truth 
more difficult to others.’^ 

Mr, Dalben then said, My dear boy, I am 
daily more and more anxious to lead you to the 
study of scripture in every justifiable form, in 
order that 1 may be enabled to counteract in 
your mind the influence of those heathen writers, 
which, it will be found necessary for you to 
study hereafter; these being made by the ap¬ 
pointments of our forefathers a kind of step, to 
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your attainment of those holy orders, into which 
you hope hereafter to enter. I am sorry that so 
much of this kind of reading is required ; hut 
it is what cannot be helped ; and the more you 
know the Scriptures, and the more you love 
them, the less reason will there be to fear your 
being injured by the very corrupt sentiments 
which are scattered through the classic writers* 
To those who know the Hible, and are ac¬ 
quainted with the pure and holy sentiments 
which the Scriptures contain, who know that 
earthly glory is but as a vapour, and earthly 
riches but as snow in the hand, the false senti¬ 
ments and vicious actions of the heathen, as 
displayed in their best writings, do but furnish 
additional proofs of the goodness of God, in 
affording blind man a rule of life, and sup¬ 
plying his weak and depraved creatures with 
the means of observing this rule; but when 
these heathen writers are put into the hands of 
ignorant boys, and of those whose principles 
have not yet been carefully formed b^ Scrip¬ 
ture, they must necessarily increase beyond mea¬ 
sure the moral darkness and depravity of the 
mind; and there is no question but that they 
do so, and that this is one cause of the exces¬ 
sive wickedness of our public and private schools; 
and the prevalence of every kind of evil senti¬ 
ment amongst our fellow creatures. 

“ The Bible,continued Mr. Dalben, “ has 
a peculiar and remarkable power, to cleanse the 
heart: sin is never spoken of lightly in Scrip¬ 
ture ; it is always held up therein with abhor¬ 
rence. Wickedness is there called by its right 
name; earthly honours are passed over as un- 
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important circumstances; but in heathen writ- 
ings, even the best of them, murder is held 
up as a subject of praise; violence is called cou¬ 
rage ; vengeance is confounded with glory; and 
pride and resentment are counted the first of 
virtues; and it is very hard for a young mind 
to be daily reading and studying these things 
without making some of these notions his own. 
But, I am very anxious, my dear Henry, to 
make you understand what true honour and 
courage is; and what happened yesterday, makes 
me the more desirous to set your opinions right 
on these subjccts. 

It is impossible, my dear boy, to pass 
through life without meeting with arrogant, in¬ 
solent, and sometimes, brutal persons; now, 
the question is, how far is a Christian to bear 
the insults of his fellow creatures, and how far 
is he to defend himself?” 

“ Indeed,^' said Henry, “ I do not know, 
uncle-” 

Injuries,'"' replied Mr. Dalbcn, may be 
classed under three heads: the first, are such 
petty insults as you met from Master Welling; 
some of which might be supposed to be in¬ 
tended ; and some of which probably proceed¬ 
ed from the bad manners of the boy, without 
any particular intention to offend you. The 
second are determined unkindnesses, by which 
our persons and estates, or those of our family, 
may be injured ; and which, however, cannot 
be reached by the laws of the land: and the 
third are those which the laws may rectify, and 
which neither you nor I are likely to sustain in 
this happy country. And now, my dear boy, as 
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a Christian and a gentleinan—how ought you to 
defend yourself against the first of these species 
of annoyance ?—Supposing, for instance, you 
were at school, and found that some of the boys 
were inclined to insult or quiz you—I use the 
word quiz, for I know no other word which 
so well expresses that kind of vulgar buffoonery 
so commonly practised among boys-” 

“ Indeed, uncle, I don’t know,*’ replied 
Henry; “ but I fear, that if any boy should 
attempt to quiz me, I should be tempted to 
knock him down, if I could/’ 


Hut, I am supposing you to be both a 
Christian and a gentleman,” said Mr- Dalben; 

and I cannot fancy either the one or the 
other, encountering a bloody nose on every 
trifling occasion/’ 

You are thinking again of yesterday, uncle,” 
said Henry* 

** I did think of yesterday,” said Mr. Dalben, 
when I began the conversation; but not with 


any anger, Henry : for, have I not forgiven all 
that passed then ? And when 1 say I forgive, 
I do forgive. We will not therefore revert to 
what has happened—but, let me have an an¬ 
swer to my question as a gentlemanly boy, 
and a Christian boy; how would you defend 
yourself from a quizzing unmannerly schoob 
fellow r 


‘‘ I do not know,” said Henry, “ indeed Ido 
not, uncle.” 

“ There is nothing,” replied Mr, Dalben, 
which disarms a quizzing, insulting spirit, so 
much as letting it be seen, that it does not tease; 
and it is religion only that can enable a boy or 
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man, to be easy respecting what is said or 
thought of him- When qui^szed for any real 
defect, or any improper peculiarity, thank the 
quizzer for liis hint, and try to alter it* but on 
other occasions endeavour neither to notice or 
lo feel it, be as little alive as yjoseible to insult¬ 
ing remarks; neither let voice or countenance 
show that you feel them- Go on in yoxw own 
way : never returning jest for jest, or using any 
kind of familiarity; and above, all* never de¬ 
scend to rudeness; show that you have that 
respect for yourself, that the ill-breeding of 
others can never induce you to be ill-bred your¬ 
self ; and when a trick has been fairly and 
good-humowredly played upon you, join in the 
laugh, and thereby show that you are not cap¬ 
tious- I verily believe, that the most deter¬ 
mined jester and quizzer must soon be dis¬ 
armed by a gentlemanlike and Christian con¬ 
duct, consistently pursued for any time by the 
object of his ridicule; for quizzing generally 
proceeds from a teasing temper; and a person 
who lovcb to tease, is always checked and baf¬ 
fled, when he finds that he cannot excite the 
irritation he desires to see/"^ 

Uncle, I know you are right,'’ said Henry; 

but—"’ 

“ But what, my boy ?” asked Mn Dalben. 

** I cannot bear to be teased and quizzed; 
you cannot think what a passion I feel myself 
in when I am quizzed; it was as much as I 
could do, a few days ago, when the miller’s boy 
asked me to lend him my old hat to wear in the 
mill, because he said the dust would not spoil 

M 
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it, to hinder myself from taking it off, and 
throwing it in his face.” 

As much as you could do/* said Mr, Dal- 
ben: ‘‘ what do you mean ?" 

« Why, I felt/* replied Henry, “ that I 
could hardly hinder myself from doing it, and 
breaking out into a passion, uncle ” 

But you did not ?” asked Mr. Dalben. 

“ No/' replied Henry, because I knew it 
would be wrong, and so I restrained myself” 

“ Or rather your sense of religion restrained 
you/' said Mr, Dalbcii; “ and thus you were 
kept from doing a very ndiciilous thing; had 
you done it, you would have met with some 
further impertinence from the boy; but as it 
was, I suppose you had no more/’ 

No/’ said Henry, for I walked on, and 
pretended not to hear what he said, though I 
was very angry/* 

As to ihe walking on, and pretending not 
to hear, you did exactly right,” replied Mr. 
Dalben ** and just in the manner which I 
should have recommended; but, whcrc3fe you 
were dreadfully angry, it proved that you were 
in a dangerous state of mind, and probably in 
such a one, that had the boy said another word, 
your anger would have boiled over; a more 
calm, and less sensitive state of mind, as to 
these things is, therefore, that which you ought 
to seek and this, my dear boy, can only be 
obtained through the divine influences of the 
Holy Spirit, which entering into the heart, lifts 
it above all those low and sSfish feelings, which 
render us alive to the slightest offence, either 
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intcTidedly or accidentally given us; and nowj 
Henry/’ said Mr, Dalben, “ how arc we as 
Cliristians to beliavc ourselves under those in¬ 
juries, which are of a determined and serious 
natures and yet, which are not within the reach 
of the law, such for instance as was inflicted on 
you in the person of your little friend, yester¬ 
day evening.’^ 

Uncle/’ replied Henry, “all I know is^ 
that I did wrong yesterday; and yet I should 
find it difficult to say what would have been 
right/" 

“ Why, certainly,” replied Mr. Dalben, “ to 
have tried your influence in a manly, gentle^ 
manlike way ; and if any thing like strength 
was necessary, to have used it only in parting 
the combatants: remeniber, niy boy, that on 
any occasion of this kind, that which goes be¬ 
yond self-defence is tw) much, and partakes of 
tlife nature of revenge,” 

This conversation was here put an end to, by 
Mr. I^alben, and Henry was allowed to spend 
tlic remainder of the evening in giving instruc¬ 
tions, suitable to the day, to little Maurice, in 
the presence of his uncle. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The Air BaUo&n, 

Whilst Mr. Dalben anil Henry were employed 
witli tlieir booksj on the following afternoon, 
little Muuriee ran into the room out of breath, 
crying out, Oh ! sir, sir, tnastcr, and little 
master, there's a ship in the sky, sir, there's a 
ship in the sky, and its coming this way ; indeed 
it is; I saw it with my own eyes, and I am all 
in a tremble; sure> master, the world is not 
coming to an end ?” 

'* Foolish boy,'" said Mr. Dalben, what 
can you mean; you have mistaken a cloud for 
a ship.” 

“ A ship docs he say, sir,” said Mrs* 

S itting her head in at the dix>r; it’s no ship, 
aurice, no ship at all, but an air balloon, as 
sure as can be, it^s a balloon ; I heard there was 
to be one let off from Worcester, sorne time 
soon, and to be sure it is now in sight, and I 
could see it without my glasses; for when 
Thomas called me, I was in such a hurry, I 
could not stop to look for them*’' 

Henry had been very busy at his Latin ; but 
there was an end of study with him for the 
present; for what Utile or big i>oy could ever 
study when there was a balloon visible in 
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the air ? andj indeed, it is difficult to say what 
good these aerial excursions ever did, but to 
disturb little boys, an<l raise dull people’s wits 
somewhat higher than they ever were before, 

Mr. Dalben, however, used no means to bring 
down lleury’a wits to his Latin again; on the 
contrary, the old gentleman looked for his hat, 
and the next minute the whole family were in 
the garden, with their eyes directed towards 
that part of the heavens, where Thomas had 
first seen the ballcx>n. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and thougli the 
sun was still high in the heavens, yet its dazzling 
lustre was considerably softened by many mag¬ 
nificent clouds, which showed themselves in the 
west, not unlike the showy peaks of distant 
mountains—their summits being enriched with 
hues of gold and purple, and their altitude 
above the horizon, being such as to conceal the 
whole flaming disk of that mighty orb, on which 
no created eye can gaze unveiled- 

The lights and shades, created by the situa¬ 
tion of the clouds and sun, added new beauty 
to the charming valley, which spread itself at 
the feet of those who stood upon the terrace, at 
the front of Mr, Dalbcn’s house, and the gra¬ 
dual enlargement and silent approach of the 
balloon, which, with its car, was now very dis- 
tinedy seen, added a solemnit}^ to the scene, 
which every one felt, but which all would have 
found it difficult to describe. 

The balloon itself was many degrees larger 
than the car, which it supported in the air, and 
yet the car was of such a size, that it was visible 
long before tlie spectators in the garden could 
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discern the heads of the persons it contained ; 
still, 'however, it approached, and though its 
motion was not perceivable, it was evidently 
rapid, from the continued increase in the size of 
the objectp 

At length, Thomas exclaimed, “ I see them, 
there be two men in yonder flying boat/’ 

“ Two men T" exclaimed Mrs. Kitty, “ sail¬ 
ing through the air in such a fashion ; well, 
now, 1 must say, that it is a downright sin to 
be endangering life for such frolics/' 

They don’t do it for pleasure,” replied 
Thomas. 

** Then they do it for money,” replied the 
housekeeper, “ and that*3 worse, for what good 
could money do them if they were to tumble 
down, and be dashed to pieces ? It never was 
intended, and that I am sure of, for Christians 
to be sailing through the air like kites; it 
never was intended, and I say it is a shame, 
and a sin too ” 

“ Well, but Mrs, Kitty,” said Henry Milner, 
stepping back a little as she stood behirM Mr. 
Dalocn, " suppose balloons should come to be 
in fashion among the thieves^ what would be¬ 
come of your silver spoons which you carry up 
to your room every night ” 

Master Milner,” replied the housekeeper, 
somewhat angrily^ “ whether balloons should 
come in fashion or not, there is no fear of the 
thieves visiting your room.” 

** And why not asked Henry. 

Because,” she replied, they would find 
nothing worth looking for, besides string and 
sticks, and such sort of rubbish.” 
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Tbe balloon was now much nearer, and the 
aeronauts visible to all; but when the persons 
in the garden expected to have seen it pass over 
their heads, it began to ascend, and to Tnount 
higher and higher in the heavens. 

“ How wonderfulsaid Mr, Dal ben, how 
affecting to suppose, that there are now before 
us, two living and human beings ascending into 
that high and exalted region, which we have 
been in the habit of associating from infancy, 
with the idea of spiritual beings only ; regions 
which man before the present age never ex¬ 
pected to visit whilst in the body, and where 
we may expect that some of those awful scenes 
are to take place, which are connected with the 
dissolution of the earth in its present form ; 
regions too of such fiery wonders, and such 
amazing prodigies, as it would be thought mao 
would be incapable of encountering whilst in 
the body, Tlierc is, in my opinion, a boldness, 
a hardness, a daringness, in the exploits of these 
aeronauts which I can by no means think justi¬ 
fiable, unless it appeared that some great good 
to the human race in general was likely to accrue 
from their exploits; but, indeed, Henry, I am 
inclined to think, with Kitty, that these aerial 
voyages are almost sinful*^' 

Whilst Mr- Dalben spoke a sudden flash of 
lightning glanced across the valley, followed by 
a low and distant murmur of thunder. 

The balloon was still in sight, though dimi¬ 
nished to the eye, and the less discernible, be¬ 
cause thrown into shade by a small cloud, 
through which it seemed to have passed; shortly 
afterwards it had, however, left the cloud below 
it, and was more distinctly seen from a ray of 
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splcTidour which shot directly upon it, an<I was 
reflected l>ack by the silken globe; still, how¬ 
ever, it ascended, and became presently little 
more than a s]>cck to file eye, and after a while, 
even the young eyes of Henry and Maurice 
could no longer discern it; another and a more 
vivid flash of lightning, followed by a louder 
clap of thunder then succeeded, on which Mr. 
Halbcn returned to his study, with Henry, who 
could think of nothing but what he had seen, 
and what was still passing among the clouds, 
where the aeronauts were probably still pur¬ 
suing their jieriloui^ course. Mr. Dalbcn per¬ 
mitted him to relieve his feelings, by asking him 
as many questions about balloons as suggested 
themselves to his niiiuh 

What makes the balloon rise up in the air, 
uncle ?" said Henry, ** it is nothing but a bag, 
imcle, is it—a bag filled with air ? Could I mak^e 
a bag and fill it with and send it up into 
the sky 

And pray Henry/' answered Mr. Dalbcn, 
“ how many questions have you asked m^in a 
breath ? I hardly know how, and where to be^ 
gin to answer them : as you say, a balloon is 
nothing but a bag of silk, or some light texture, 
but so formed as not to let out the air which is 
put into it, but if you were to make such a bag, 
and fill it with common air, it would not rise, 
and therefore a balloon is something more than 
a bag filled with wind.” 

“ What is it then, uncle ?” said Henr^ 

You know, Henry,” replied Mr.Dalben, 
that it is a common property of liquids or 
fluids, for those which are heaviest to fall to the 
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lx)ttnra of the vessel or space which contains 
tlieni* and those which are lightest to ascend to 
the top ; fcjr instance, cream, which is the lightest 
part of milk, floats at the top of tlic cream vessel, 
and such parts of water as arc made heavy by 
impure mixtures of any kind always sink to the 
bottom of a pond/* 

“ I understand this well/* replied Henry, 

for I have often observed how the thick parts 
of betr and other tilings of the same kind fall 

o 

to the bottom of the glass or cup which con¬ 
tains them/' 

So far, then, you understand this property 
of liquids,’* said Mr< Dalbcn, “ and now, my 
dear boy, I must inform you, that air is a liquid, 
and with the exception of light, one of the finest 
we are acquainted with, even watcr^ the purest 
and most clear water is sufficiently gross to bo 
visible to the eye * but air is too subtle for the 
human optics; and yet we are able to compre¬ 
hend, witliout the aid of sight, tliat it is a fluid, 
and that it rushes like all other fluids into 
every place where it finds a vacuum, 

“ And now, to explain the principles by 
which balloons ascend into the higher regions, 
I must tell you, that there are many kinds of 
air, and some so much finer than the common 
air we breathe, that a large silk bag being filled 
with that air is so much less weif^ty than the 
same space of common air which it would na-^- 
turally occupy, that it is not only able to raise 
itself upwards, but to lift with it the car which 
you saw, containing two human beings and 
many other lesser matters, whicli they have 
with them in the car/’ 
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“ I undcrstantl all this very well,” said 
Henry; the balloon is something like this. 
Here is a gooseberry, uncle; I will put it at the 
bottom of my tea-cup, and now I will fill the 
tea-cup with water, but the gooseberry won’t 
stay at the bottom, it is up at the top in a 
moment; and there it floats on the surface of 
the water, just like the balloon in the clouds.” 

Just BOj my boy," said Mr. Dall>Gn ; but 
this must he remembered, that as the lightness 
of the balloon depends upon its remaining filled 
with the proper air, if the smallest accident 
should happen to the silk, by which the air 
should be let out too rapidly, nothing but a 
dreadful death could possibly await those within 
the car; and surely it is not right to put faiiinan 
life into such dreadful peril, for no purpose but 
mere curiosity/^ 

, Who invented balloons, uncle said Henry. 

“ The French were the first persons who 
brought them to any perfection,” replied Mr. 
Dalben; and there is a most remarkable ac¬ 
count of a voyage made by a Monsieur Testu, 
who went up from Paris in 1786. His balloon 
was of glazed tiffany, and furnished with 
wings: his ascent took place on the ISth June, 
about four o’clock in the afternoon; it was a 
very hot day, though cloudy and portending 
rain. The balloon had only been about five- 
sixths filled, but it gradually swelled as it be¬ 
came drier and warmer; and, after a little time, 
began to inflate itself so much, that M. Testu 
had some fears that it might burst. He then 
endeavoured to lower the balloon, by using the 
wings in some particular way ; he, however, at 
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length contrived to descend into a corn field, 
where he had the mortification of being taken 
prisoner by a farmer and his servants, who 
fastened a cord to his car and drew him along 
in triumph, a little above the ground, depriving 
his machine at the same time of its wings. 
M, Tostu, after a while, contrived to cut the 
cord and mounted the air, the balloon being 
made lighter by the loss of the wings and his 
cloak, with other matters which be had thrown 
out of the car; he now rose to the region ()f the 
clouds, where he saw small frozen particles 
floating in the air, and heard thunder rolling 
beneath him* As it became cooler the force of 
the balloon diminished, and he again approached 
the ground, near the Abbey of Royaumont; 
there he threw out some ballast from his car, 
and in the space of twelve minutes rose to the 
height of 25400 feet, where the thermometer 
stood at 66^; he now heard the blast of a horn, 
and could hear huntsmen below him in full 
chase: he then descended a little to see the 
sport, after which he mounted a third time and 
passed through a dense body of clouds, in 
which thunder followed flashes of lightning in 
quick succession: it then became very cold; 
however, the aeronaut remained much in the 
same situation till nine at night, and in that 
exalted region witnessed the setting of the sun, 
at which time he was involved in thick masses 
of thunder clouds; lightnings flashed on all 
sides, succeeded by loud claps of thunder, 
whilst snow and sleet fell copiously around 
him. This storm continued three hours, and 
the intrepid aeronaut was all the while in the 
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very centre of it. The balloon, in the mean 
time, being frequently affected with a trembling 
motion, oecasToiicd by the electric fluid, being 
tossed up and down, like a ship in a raging 
ocean-^' 

Electric fluid," said Henry ; “ that is the 
same as lightning, uncle, is it not ?’* 

“ Tughtning," replied Mr. Dalben, is the 
discharge of electric fluid, and thunder is the 
report of that discharge* But to return to our 
history~a calm at length succeeded, when he 
had tile pleasure of seeing the stars; and, era-* 
bracing the opportunity of talcing some neces¬ 
sary refreshments, he descended about half¬ 
past four, having previously witnessed the rising 
of the sun.” 

‘‘ Oh said Henry, how wonderful! and 
so he spent one whole night in the clouds/^ 

* These tilings show,” replied Mr- Dalbcn, 
*' what man is equal to, and also magnify the 
glory of God, who has made such a creature, 
so wonderful even in his ruin ; and yet I have 
such an opinion of these aerial expeditions,^at 
I wish they might never be attempted again+ 
However,” added he, before we leave this 
subject altogether, 1 shall take occasion to give 
you, my dear boy, the result of stjme reflections 
which occurred to me some years ago, when I 
was present at the ascent of a balloon from the 
city of Worcester. I happened to witness the 
whole process of Ailing the balloon, which is a 
tedious one: the silken globe was firmly held 
in its place by many cords; and when I first 
obtained the situation from whence I saw it, 
the materials of which the balloon was formed 
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hung loosely, and appeared little more than an 
empty bag; by degrees, however, as the silk 
began to fill, the balloon became agitated, and 
seemed to tnake strong efforts to escape from 
the cords by which it was held down ; and the 
instant that all was ready, and the cords iin- 
IfK^ai'd, it arose with a gentle and graceful 
motion towards those lofty regions for which it 
had been fitted; affording, as it then occurred 
to rne, a remarkably fine and striking type of 
those glorious influences of the Holy Spirit, by 
which the earth-born creature is lifted up above 
this world, and enabled, Samsondike, to break 
the withes and cords with which he has hitherto 
been held down* 

“ I have often spoken to you, Henry,’^ con¬ 
tinued Mr. Dalhen, of the third person of 
the Trinity, and said sonietlung to you respect¬ 
ing his offices; but I think that this type, 
which I have brought before you, may help you 
to understand some parts of the works of the 
Holy Spirit in a better way than any I can at 
present devise. What, my boy, is a balloon 
when empty ?" 

Only a silk bag,” replied Henry; ‘‘ and 
no ways different in its qualities or activity to 
other bags.’* 

“ And wliat is one of the chosen people of 
God; for instance, what were St Paul or St 
Peter before they were visited by the Spirit of 
God 

‘‘ Only common men,'^ said Henry. 

What do you mean by common men 
asked Mr. Dalben. 

Oh, men who think, and feel, and behave 
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like other people, and can do no good thing of 
their own will, but only live to please thcmselvts, 
and enjoy this world,^* 

“ So far/' said Mr* Dalbcn, the type holds 
good, in such a one we find the empty bag; but 
when the balloon begins to be filled, what docs 
it do 

“ Then ?” said Henry, “it begins to pull and 
struggle against the cords that hold it down, 
and men are obliged to use force to keep it in 
the lower regions/’ 

And wlien God the Spirit begins to deal 
with the believer, what docs he then feel, 
Henry ?” asked Mr. Dalben* 

“ Why,’’ returned Henry, “ he then begins 
to feel the pain of being held down and tied to 
the world ; and then, uncle, for I understand it 
now,” added the little boy, “ then, when lie is 
Jthoroughly filled with the Spirit, he breaks all 
his cords; he mounts on high, and leaves this 
dirty world and all belonging to it as far below 
him as the house is now beneath those who are 
travelling in the clouds.” 

And I wish,” said Mr* Dalben, that 
those who have been enabled thus to mount in 


the strength of the Spirit did not often expe¬ 
rience what it is to sink again to the earth? 
that they did not often feci themselves drawn 
down again, and find themselves again grub¬ 
bing in the dust. But whilst we are in the 
body, Henry, we must be constantly liable to 
these depressions* Nevertheless, the time will 
come, and may not be far off, when those who 
have been led to love the Lord will rise never 
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ngain to sink ; and when we shall become com¬ 
panions of those whose triumph over the world, 
the flesh, and the devil, has been complete as it 
was glorious.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Visit of Farmer Jenninys and his Wife^ 
together with Henig^s Behaviour on the 
Occasion, 

A FEW days after Henry had seen the air bal¬ 
loon, Mr* Dalben was visited by a worthy 
couple, who were much inferior to himself in 
rank, but to whom he thought it right to show 
hospitality, because of some family connexion, 
which haw subsisted mariy years. Mr, Jen¬ 
nings was a small farmer, and lived at Ten- 
'^bury; and his wife had not much greater pre¬ 
tensions to gentility than her husband. They 
were, at the time 1 am speaking of, residing 
with a daughter, who bad married a trada^man 
in Wurcester, and came from thence one after¬ 
noon, in a hired gig, to pay their respects to Mr. 
Dalben* 

Henry had just finished his evening lessons, 
and was at work in his garden at the moment 
when the gig drove up to the hall door, on which 
he took the opportunity of placing himself be¬ 
hind a bush, from which he might see what per¬ 
sons alighted* 

Henry had been in daily hopes of se^ng Mr, 
Nash in that part of the world, and had flatter¬ 
ed himself with the hopes of a second visit to 
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Southstones Rock ; he was therefore much dis^ 
appointed in seein^r a black silk bonnet in the 
gig, instead of Mr, Nash's bushy wig; neither 
was lie better pleased when his eyes fell on the 
bulky figure of the farmer, who was holding 
the horse whilst Mrs. Kitty helped his wile 
down the step. 

And, how's your master, Mrs, Kitty/' said 
the farmer’s wife, as she stexjd at the door of 
the hall, and shook her riding dress into some 
order; “ how's good Mr. Dalben ?—it is very 
long since I saw him—is he pretty hearty, Mrs. 
Kitty I hope he has not been troubled with 
the rheumatics lately/' 

“ Be you safe landed, Betsy ?’'“was the next 
expression which met the ears of Henry* I 
suppose then 1 may take the mare round to the 
stable; for, I suppose you’ll not be for going 
back till you have taken a cup of tea,” 

Henry heard no more, for the gig was turned, 
and the lady went into the house with Mrs. 
Kitty. The young gentleman, however, had 
two reasons for not being pleased; the one of 
which was, that Mr. Dalben had promised him 
a walk, and the other was that which I before 
mentioned, namely, that he was disappointed 
because the did not belong to Mr. Nash. 
He accordin^y withdrew from his post of ob¬ 
servation, and going into the house, he walked 
directly into the kitchen, saying, Mrs. Kitty, 
what quality have you got in the parlour?’' 

Instead of qiaking any reply to the question, 
Mrs, Kitty, who had been won by the civility 
of the farmer's wife, asked him what he had to 
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do in the kitchen; and fairly bid him walk 
out. 

“ And why must I walk out ?" said Henry, 
seating himself in Mrs. Kitty’s own particular 
chair. 

“ Because the kitchen is no place for young 
gentlemen," she answered shortly: “ so please, 
sir, to get out of my chair, and walk to your 
own side of the house." 

“ Mrs. Kitty,” said Henry, “ yours is a very 
comfortable chair; why don't you offer it to the 
lady in the parlour ?" 

“ Because I shall want it myself as soon as 
I have taken in the tea things. Master Milner,” 
replied the housekeeper. 

** But you would not turn me out, surely, 
would you, Mrs. Kitty.'”’ asked Henry. 

** Would not 1 ?" said the housekeeper; 
** and why would not I ?” 

Because you could not,” said Henry, 
“ now try—only try, Mrs. Kittyand he 
seized the arms of the chair, to hold himself 
firmly in his seat. 

Mrs. Kitty was at that moment balancing 
the tea-tray on her hand, and preparing to sally 
forth with it out of the kitchen. She therefore 
contented herself with looking dis[>lcasure at the 
young gentleman ; and when she returned from 
the parlour, she said with much solemnity. 

Master Milner, if you please, your uncle de¬ 
sires you will walk into the parlour.” 

'* What for ?” asked Henry, starting up; 
** what have you been saying, Mrs. Kitty P" 

“ No matter,” she replied; “ but you will 
please to go into the parlour.” 
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Now, Mrs. Kitty,” said Henryj you have 
been telling some tale about me, before these 
people/' 

‘ You are to go into the parlour, sir,” said 
Kitty. 

I wish, Mrs, Kitty, you were not so fond of 
making mischief,” returned Henry, 

And I wish you were not so fond of doing 
mischief,” replied the housekeeper. 

“ Why what mischief have I done ?” asked 
Henry, 

If you have done no harm, why^ I have 
told none,” returned the other; ** so you had 
best obey your uncle—and be pleased to walk 
into the parlour.” 

Henry now got up, and walked slowly into 
the study, where he expected to be received 
with a grave face; but well as he understood 
his uncle's countenance, he could not read it 
when he entered the room ; for Mr. Dalben, 
though always humane and courteous, was un¬ 
dergoing a sort of penance, which he found it 
somewhat difScuIt to endure with his usual 
equanimity. What this penance was will ap¬ 
pear by and bye. 

Had not Henry's apprehensions of his uncle's 
displeasure been somewhat excited by Mrs. 
Kitty's insinuations, he ipight not perhaps have 
noticed the slight shade which rested upon his 
brow ; but as it was, he saw it, and took it all 
to himself; in consequence of which he looked 
more seriously than usual, and sat down dis¬ 
pleased with himself, and in a fit mood to find 
fault with his uncle's visiters* The farmer him¬ 
self was not come in from the stable; but Mrs* 
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Jennings sat on the sofa, in the bow window 
opposite Mr. Dalben, wiping her face with her 
pocket handkerchief, for being a stout woman, 
and dressed in a thick cloth dress, she was ex- 
cessively Ijot, 

** And that's the little boy,'' she said, as soon 
as Henry appeared; well, he is a charming 
boy, indeed; and 1 am sure he docs you a vast 
deal of credit, Mr* Dalben; and proves how 
kind you are, for I don't know another gentle¬ 
man in all the world that would have done as 
much as you have done for one of his sort; and 
I am sure little Master will think so by and bye; 
though for him to understand your goodness 
now, is what can’t be expected nor thought of* 
But, there are few like you, Mr, Dalben—so be¬ 
nevolent and kind to all ranks and conditions, 
and thafs what I al\tays say,’’ 

Henry stared, and Mr, Dalben bowed ; and 
the latter trietl to turn the discourse, by asking 
how the hay had turned out about Tenbury, 
The good woman, however, was not so to be di¬ 
verted from her course. You look uncom¬ 
mon well, Mr, Dalben,'" she said, ‘‘ and I am 
glad to see it; for I heard you were sadly trou¬ 
bled with the rheumatics. But, however, you 
have a handy little footman now, to fetch 
and carry for you,’" she added, turning with a 
gracious smile to Henry : ‘‘ and, I dare say, he 
is ready to serve you hand and foot; and so he 
ought, considering all he owes to your bounty 
and goodness/' Mr, Dalben coughed, and 
Henry, who had drawn behind his uncle's 
chair, began to shake it, and drum against the 
back of it- 
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“ Take a scat, Henry—do, ray boy,” said 
Mr. Dalben ; '* you make me nervous/' 

M rs, Jennings followed Henry with her 
eyes, as he walked across the room to take a 
chair; and when Mr. Dalben told Henry to 
bring his chair to the table, for he had placed 
himself at the very farthest end of the room, 
she said, Do come nearer the table, don’t be 
bashful, little master. Whatever your good 
friend Mr* Dalben bids you to do, you ought 
to do; for I am sure, his advice will be always 
proper,*' Mr, Halben coughed again, and 
Henry came to the table, 

jM rs. Kitty’s appearance with the hissing urn 
now brought some relief ; and Mrs. Jennings, 
looking her in the face—“ Shall" I trouble 
you, Mrs. Kitty, for a jug of mixed beer for 
my husband—about a pinti or thereabouts?—I 
am sorry to give trouble, Mr. Dalben ; but he 
don’t take tea.” 

“ I beg you will ask for what you wish, Mrs. 
Jennings,” said Mr. Halben. 

“ You are mighty good, Sir,” replied the 
lady, “ and always was. You have not got 
your £ne character for nothing. "Well! little 
master has fallen into a noble heritage, sure 
enough. Many a gentleman’s son would have 
jumped at such an offer, but, Sir, I reckon that 
there is a great change in master’s appearance 
since he came to you; he don't look at all sun~ 
burnt, or freckled, or the like.” 

Henry hdgetted in bis chair, and Mr. Dab 
ben’s cough was troublesome. However, he 
got out a few words, indicating that he did not 
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recollect that he had ever seen any freckles on 
Henry, 

“ Surprising!*^ said the lady, “I thought 
them children were always freckled and sun* 
burnt, and the like of that !*' 

Before Henry and Mr, Balbcn could recover 
from their amazement, the farmer himself came 
in and paid his compliments to Mr, Dalben—if 
not more elegantly, yet certainly more rationally 
than his wife had done. He complimented Mr. 
Dalben on his house and garden: and on his 
two fine cows; and was proceeding to point out 
their perfections, when he was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs, Kitty with the ale. 

Thank you, my lass,^ said the farmer, with¬ 
out looking up, or perceiving that the epithet 
was not altogether suitable to the respectable 
housekeeper, and the good man was hastening 
to pour out the liquor, when he observed that 
the drinking’glass had been forgotten. The 
farmer then looke<l up, and smiling, said, 
Where’s the glass?—they don't drink ale out 
of tea-cupa in my country.” ^ 

Mrs, Kitty uttered an exclamation, and was 
hustling out of the room to fetch what was 
wanting, when Mrs. Jennings, laying her hand 
on his arm, reproved her husband, saying, 
You are giving avast deal of trouble to Mrs. 
Kitty, Jennings—perhaps, little master there 
would run for the glass; you don’t consider, 
M rs. Kitty is not used to fetch and carry for 
such as we-” 

Nor master either, I reckon,” replied the 
farmer. 
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Mrs, Jennings’s countenance was inexplicable 
on hearing this; and a kind of smile played on 
her ruddy face^ which threw Henry into still 
greater confusion, for he certainly thought that 
he had never met with so rude a person in his 
life. What had she to do—he said to himself 
—to ask if I had been freckled ?—I never saw 
such a woman. 

The glass was now set before the farmer, 
who having taken a comfortable draught, pro¬ 
ceeded to praise Mr, Dalhen's tap, and asked 
how many bushels of malt he allowed to the 
hogshead. 

Why, John Jetinings," said his wife, “ how 
could you think of asking Mr. Dalben such a 
question?—to be sure, such a gentleman as he 
JonH know any thing about those things—you 
must ask the housekeeper them questions 
and Mrs, Kitty appearing at that moment, the 
good lady macle the inquiry without waiting for 
her husband; at the same tinie^ extolling her 
skill in the brewing line, 

Mrs. Kitty, who though sometimes carried 
awa}' by a little warmth of temper, well under¬ 
stood good manners, made little answer, but 
said she would inquire of Thomas respecting 
the things which the lady wished to know* 

Mrs, Jennings, nothing abashed, then turned 
to Mr. Dalben, and said, “ How long is it 
since little master’s father died 

Mr. Dalben rather started at this abrupt ques¬ 
tion, and replied, “ Perhaps ten years, Mrs, 
Jennings.” 

“ Ten years V' exclaimed the lady; dear 
me, how the folks at Worcester talk; why, it’s 
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all about the town, that he only came over last 
hay-making/’ 

Madam—said Mr, Ualben, sitting more 
erect in his chair. 

“ Did not grocer Bennet tell us so, Jennings,” 
proceeded the farmer's wife* “ only last Tues¬ 
day night?—and he had it from one who pre¬ 
tended he knew all about it. Ten years—oh ! 
that accounts for it; for master, to be sure, does 
not look so like those people as I expected. 
Had not he red hair, Mr. Dalben, when he first 
came to you ?” 

Of whom,’’ said Mr< Dalben—“ of whom, 
ray good lady* are you speaking 

Of little master,” returned the farmer’s 
wife: ** why, tlie folks in Worcester told me, 
that he was as rough as a colt when you took 
liim, sir; and they were full of your kindness 
and goodness, and charity.” 

" Wife,” said the farmer, “ I wish you would 
hold your tongue; don’t you see now little 
master is abashed?” And indeed, Henry was 
not only abashed, but very angry: be'^fidgeted 
in his chair, and screwed himself about as if he 
sat on thorns* 

** I am sure, my pretty master,” added Mrs. 
Jennings, you don’t need to be abashed nor 
ashamed neither; for, thanks to this good 
friend’s kind care, you are fit to look the best of 
them in the face; and I reckon, will be by and 
bye as much of a gentleman as the best of them ; 
and, indeed, sir,” she added, looking and smil¬ 
ing at Mr. Dalben, there is even now very 
little in little master by which a stranger would 
suppose that he is come of such a stock—but 
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eclucation is a fine thing, to be sure; it’s like 
second nature.” 

Mrs- Kitty happened at this crisis to be col¬ 
lecting the tea things, to carry them out of the 
room ; and although she had usually much self- 
command in the presence of Mr, Dalbcn, virhom 
she respected and honoured above all human 
beings, and of whose interests she was as careful 
as of her own ; yet this was too mucli for her ; 
and setting down the tea^cup, which she was 
about to place in the tray—^^ Why sure, 
Ma'am,” she said^ you can’t be lying under 
such a mistake, as to fancy that Master Milner, 
who is as gotKi a gentleman’s son as any in the 
land, is no other than Maurice O‘Grady, the 
little Irish boy. I wonder, Ma^am, you could 
have looked at Master Milner, and thought of 
such a thing/' 

A general silence followed, which was at 
length broken by an unusually hearty laugh on 
the part of Mr. Dalben, Some loud exclantia^ 
tions of the farmer, and a confession of her mis¬ 
take in Mrs. Jennings, who apologised by saying, 
that she had never in all her life heard of such 
a person as Master Milner; and certain expres¬ 
sions of mortification on the sideof Henry, wnoae 
pride was thoroughly roused by the succession 
of petty mortifications which had taken place 
during the evening. 

Why wife,” said farmer Jennings, ** how's 
this ?—1 thought you were always mighty ’cute 
for distinguishing the gentry from the more or¬ 
dinary sort; but you have made a sad blunder 
now; and you have affronted the young gentle¬ 
man there as sure as you arp here*” 
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No, I hope not/" said Mrs. Jennings; ‘‘ I 
do hope not, for I should be so sorry : and now I 
look at little master again, I do wonder how I 
could have made such a mistake, for he looks a 
gentleman every inch of him; and such a sweet 
complexion!—to he sure, I was very stupid, and 
very dull of comprehension. Why, Jennings, 
how could I have made such a blunder 

Never mind, Mrs. Jennings/’ said Mr. Dal- 
ben, Henry need not be ashamed to be mista¬ 
ken for little Maurice O’Grady; for there is 
much that is good and amiable in that little 
fellow ; and had he liad Henry’s advantages, he 
might have been quite his equal. But we will 
not make comparisons; I hope Henry will be 
a friend to Maurice through life, for he owed 
much to his father—and Maurice has no other 
friend in the world/' 

But-said Henry. 

But what, my boy 

“ 1 wonder liow Mrs* Jennings could have 
made the mistake/’ And whilst he spoke, his 
whole countenance was clouded with slillen- 
ness. 

** Henry—said Mr* Dalben, in surprise. 
Henry’s face did not change. 

Go," said Mr, Dalben, to your garden ; 
you will find something to do there, perhaps, 
Henry/’ 

Henry immediately arose, and went out, 
scarcely knowing whether he was under Mr. 
Dalben’s displeasure or otherwise* though he had 
no doubt that he was under his own; for be had 
felt himself in an ill humour all the evening, 
and was really offended at Mrs. Jennings’s mis- 
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take, which, at another time, he might only have 
laughed at- He accordingly sauntered into his 
garden, in no very pleasant state of mind; and 
had just seated himself in his root house, when 
little Maurice appeared before him, bringing 
some crooked sticks which he had been cutting 
in the wood. 

** Here, master,” said the little Irishman, I 
have been cutting down crooked sticks, and I 
have brought you one, which I hope you will 
like ; it'^s for gathering nuts, and mere will be 
plenty of nuts in the copse by and bye*” 

.Put it down/' said Henry, brusTiing a tear 
from his eye, which he did not wish Maurice to 
sec* 

You be crying. Master Henry/* said Mau¬ 
rice, “ you be vexed; I hope I has not offended 
you.” 

“ No, Maurice,” replied Henry, 

Now, don’t be unliappy, Master Henry, 
don't ye,” said Maurice, in a pitiful voic5e* 
“ Now, don’t ye cry—pray don'tand the 
tears trembled on the orphan's cheek. “ It re¬ 
minds me of father's grave; for there I seed 
you first, and the tear was in your eye then, 
that it wasand the little boy began to sob- 

“ Oh, Maurice! Maurice!" said Henry, try¬ 
ing to command himself, you make me more 
ashamed of myself than I was I^efore. I have 
done a wrong thing, Maurice, No one is angry 
with me, but I am angry with myself, and that 
makes me unhappy. There is nothing, Mau¬ 
rice, which makes a person so miserable as doing 
that which is not right. But,” he added, 
rising, “ I will not persist in doing wrong— 
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Stay hero a little while, and I will go in, and 
maltc up for my fault as well as I can ; and 
then you shall see me again, with a pleasant 
face,"" 


So saying, he ran into the house, and into the 
parlour, and going up to Mrs- Jennings, he of¬ 
fered her his hand, saying, I was in an ill 
humour when I left this room. Ma’am ; and was 
offended at your mistaking me for a better boy 
than myself; and I fear, I was rude to yon; 
hut, I am now come to beg your pardon. Ma'am, 
and to say, that I am truly ashamed of my be¬ 
haviour,” 


Well now, if that a'ant pretty,’^ said the 
goodnatured wife of the farmer, her eyes glis- 
tening, uncommon pretty !—bless your smil¬ 
ing sweet face !” 

And like a true gentleman too!” said the 
farmer; I am sure. Master Milner, whenever 
you behave in this way, no one will mistake you 
for any thing but a gentleman, though you were 
to have only a few rags to your hack ; but this 
comes, Mr- Dalben,"^ he added, of a ^ood 
education.” 


‘‘ A religious one, Mr, Jennings,” answered 
Mr- Dalben, whose eyes glistened with plea¬ 
sure—thank God! my Henry cannot persist 
in evil,” 

Henry now looked smilingly round him, and 
when the farmer and hia wife arose to go, which 
they did a few minutes afterwards, they both 
shook his hands heartily, and the farmer said to 
Mr. Dalben, “ I shall mind, sir, what you have 
been saying, and see that ray Jack and Tom are 
better instructed in the Bible ; for I believe the 
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Scriptures make the best gentlemen, ay, and the 
best poor folks, after all; though^ there are not 
wanting some to assert the contrary.” 

It was with a very different feeling Henry 
took leave of the farmer and his wife, to 
that with which he received them; and his 
happy feelings were confirmed to him, when 
Mr. Dalben, laying his hand on his head, said. 

Bless you, my boy, you have pleased me this 
evening; go, and thank God for helping you so 
to do.’’ 
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CHAPTER XL 

Containinff a View af a remote and very lovely 
Prospect seen through the Glass of Faith, 


The following day, Mr, Dalbcn had a very 
sweet conversation with Henry, as they walked 
in Jenny Crawley^s wood, for such was the name 
which they gave to the little coppice where was 
the ruined mansion of the poor old woman; a 
place which was very dear to him, because it re*- 
minded him of his father; and although he had 
jio personal recollection of that dear parent, yet 
Mr. Calben and Mrs. Kitty had so often talked 
to him of his father, that he almost fancied he 
knew him; and if ever he looked in a j^ass, 
which was not very often, and never inaeed, 
when he had his old hat on, it was to get the 
best view he could of his parent; for Mrs. Kitty 
used often to say, that he was the very counter* 
part of his dear father at the same age. And 
here let me stop to remark, that Mrs. Kitty was 
one of those old-fashioned servants, who being 
herself without any very near connexions, had 
transferred all those affectionate feelings so na- 
' tural to man, to the family in whose service she 
bad resided for the last thirty or more years; 
and was, in consequence, as keenly alive to the 
welfare of Mr* Ualben and Henry, as if the one 
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hud been her brother, and the other her own 
child. She was as careful of Mr. Dalben's 
property as of her own ; and as much distressed 
as ho could be whenever Henry did any thing 
which was really wrong; and as she had been 
the nurse and humble friend of his father, Mr, 
Dal ben made it a point that Henry sliould pay 
her the respect due to her age and maternal 
character; in conseq^uence of which, when any 
little dispute arose between them, Henry was 
always required to submit. 

But, to return to the green and solitary 
shades in which Henry was walking with his 
afFeetJonate uncle: “ You pleas^ me last 

night,said Mr. Dalhen, speaking to Henry; 

because your conduct gave evidence, as far as 
man can judge, of your being in some degree 
under the influence of that spirit of life, wlierew 
by the fallen are raised up again, and those are 
revived which seem ready to perish. You had 
felt for a short time the power of a proud 
spirit, but you were unhappy under the do¬ 
minion of sm; you could not rest under the 
yoke, and you were enabled to break it from 
your neck. 

Oh, my boy ! son of my heart f child of my 
warmest affection 1” continued the old gentle^ 
man ; “ may you ever be able to rise again after 
every fall; and may you finally be raised never 
to fadl again 

Just at this period of the conversation, Mr. 
Ualben and Henry had come to a part of the^ 
wood, which on one side hung over the little 
pathway, with a deep and impervious gloom, 
and on the other, opened into a glade, where. 
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in a narrow dcll, murmured a gentle stream, 
whidip collecting itself in one place into a small 
clear basin, reflected the neighbouring trees in 
its glassy bosom* No sound disturbed the re- 
freshing calm of these woods, excepting the 
murmur of bees, the rippling of waters, and 
the rush of the breeze among the higher 
branches. 

“ Let us sit down on this fallen trunk,'’ said 
Mr. Dalben ; and you shall tell me, Henry, 
what we shall talk about/' 

What else can we speak of in this place,’’ 
said Henry, but the millennium?—I want to 
hear more about it, uncle, and woods, and 
trees, and rushing brooks, are so got together in 
my mind, with the millennium, that I believe 
these thoughts will never be separated/' 

“ And why should they," returned Mr. Dal- 
Jben; “ what is the millennium state, but a re¬ 
storation in a more glorious and assured form 
of the paradisaicaL What is the millennium, but 
a state, in which all the trees of Eden wil|^ap¬ 
pear again with an immortal bloom, and the tree 
of life will be found to flourish in the centre of 
them; when, instead of one solitary couple, 
millions of redccmetl ones will inhabit those 
charming bowers, drink of those refreshing 
waters, and regale themselves with the ncctared 
fruits* 

** Redeemed ones, whose salvation is secured 
beyond the malice of Satan, and the power of 
sin—holy and happy ones, who having known 
the pains of temporal death, and the dread of 
future punishment, will never cease to sing the 
sung of praise in honour of Him, who has made 
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tlicm more than conquerors; and at that blessed 
period^ my Henry,” continued Mr* Dalben, 
“ we shall be free from all unkind, or envious 
and ambitious feelings. No despising of our 
fellow-eroatiires because they are vulgar, or 
hating them because they are more excellent 
than ourselves, will then be known. The sound 
of wars and fightings will then be no more heard ; 
but the voice of the holy dove will resound in 
every land, and the echoes of every valley will 
repeat the praises of God. 

Oh ! my boy,” added the old gentleman, 
“ wlien we allow ourselves leisure to meditate 
on all which the Almighty has done for us, we 
must feci inspired with gratitude—it cannot be 
otherwise; but it is the very nature of siti to 
prevent man from meditating on spiritual 
things, and reasoning upon them as he would 
on the common occurrences of life* Let us 
now only review the operations of the blessed 
Trinity, from first to last, in the mighty work 
of man's salvation, and consider what a won¬ 
derful and regular process is carried on before 
even one little cliild can be rescued from the 
power and dominion of Satan. 

** There is not one infant, ray l)oy, of the 
myriads who have departed this life since tile 
fall of man, who was not born the slave of sin 
and heir of perdition; and not one now rests in 
his quiet grave for whose redemption all the 
attributes of the Deity have not been put in full 
force; and first his name was recorded in the 
book of life, before the world was made; and 
before the glorious sun was set in the heavens, 
he was ma^cd and sealed for eternal life, and 
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for an object of everlasting love; and, inas^ 
much as he had been sold to Satan whilst yet in 
the loins of his father Adarn^ his ransom was 
provided by God the Son, and his debt paid to 
the whole amount^ and with a price above all 
calculation. And whereas after he had been 
thus chosen and ransomed there still remained 
against him the corruption of his nature; for this 
the remedy was provided by the Lord the 
Spirit, who called him ere yet he knew his mo- 
therm's name, and infused into his breast that 
spirit of life which fitted him for heaven;^ before 
he had learned to converse with nien^ and thus 
his infant soul and body were prepared by a 
secret process, hidden to mortal eyes, for that 
glory which angels now enjoy, 

^ High in salvation and the climes of bliss/ 

By the same process, the same regular and 
glorious system, all who are redeemed and shall 
be redeemed through all future times, have 
been and will be rescued from the powSr of 
Satan* The work is one and the same with all, 
and its progress is regular, and the same with 
those who can tell their experience, as with 
those who have not the power of utterance. 

But inasmuch as sm is mingled with all 
wc do in the body in this present state of things, 
the victories of redeeming love cannot now be 
calculated; but they will hereafter appear on 
the face of this earth on which wc now stand; 
the cfjnquering King will assuredly put all liis 
enemies under his feet, and the mountain of 
the Lord's house will be lifted up above every 
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hill; the nations will flow onto it, and the feast 
of tahernacles will be held throughout the 
whole earth/' 

The feast of tabernacles^ uncle,*' said 
Henry ; ” has the feast of tabernacles any thing 
to do with the millennium ?” 

** Yes, ray boy/' replied Mr, Dalben ; I 
consider that all the Jewish festivals, the ac¬ 
counts of which we read with so little interest, 
are types or emblems of some future and ex¬ 
ceeding glorious festivals, which are to take 
place in the latter days. 

The first of these, to wit, the Sabbath, is 
undoubtedly the emblem, not as is gcner^ly 
supposed, of that eternal state of blessedness 
which we call heaven, but of the triumph of 
Christ in the latter days, and of the rest of the 
earth, when sin shall be no more. This feast 
was to be ushered in by the blowing of trum¬ 
pets : or a period of spiritual and natural 
awakening. For, as St. Paul says, when speak¬ 
ing of the resurrection of the just, ‘ Pehold I 
show you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but 
we shall all be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, 
and this mortal must put on immortality. So 
when this corruptible shall have put on incor- 
ruption, and this mortal shall have put on im¬ 
mortality, then shall be brought to pass the 
saying that is written. Death is swallowed up 
in victory. O death, where is thy sting? 0 
grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of 
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death is sin; and the strength of sin is tlic law. 
Blit thanks be to God^ which giveth us the 
victory, through our JiOrd Jesus Christ. There¬ 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, un- 
movable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord.’ The Sabbath 
has Ijithcrto appeared with clouded majesty, 
but we shall beliold it in all its glt)ry in the 
latter days; and be it remembered, that al¬ 
though the sun was made on the fourth day 
of the creation, and first rose on the morning 
of the fifth, as the God incarnate appeared in 
the fifth thousandth year of the world; yet, 
that it was in the dawn of the first Sabbath 
that that glorious luminary first rose to the eye 
of man from behind the eastern gates of Para- 
difio. In like manner, Christ will not reveal 
bimself to the believer’s view in all the splen¬ 
dour of divine majesty until the earth has ful¬ 
filled her week, and every cloud of sin and 
sorrow shall have passed away; and then will 
the feast of tabernacles, or of God incarifete, 
be observetl; and when we see the saints of the 
Lord flourishing like branching trees around 
the tabernade of David, we shall want no ex¬ 
planation of that lovely passage: ‘ And ye shall 
take you, on the first day, the boughs of goodly 
trees, branches of palm-trees, and the boughs 
of thick trees, and willows of the hmrik; and 
ye shall rejoice before the Lord seven days.’ 
And then, my son,” continued Mr» Dalian, 
will the living waters flow and impart nou¬ 
rishment to every branch and root, and every 
blade of grass will be refreshed with the mois¬ 
ture of heaven. 
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Oh ! my Henryj how is all earthly pump 
cut down in the prospeet of these things, and 
how do all present objects fade from our sight 
in the view of these glories of the latter days !” 

“ Uncle,'’ said Henry, ‘‘ could I but hope 
that I should be a partaker of those delights, 
how happy I should be ! Sotnetimes I do hope 
that 1 am a child of God; and then, when I do 
such things ns I did last night, 1 seem to lose 
tny hopes, and feel that 1 am as much under 
the power of sin as even” 

And so you arc, Henry,’' said Mr* Dalhen, 
as far as depends on yourself; but you have a 
Friend who will uphold you to tbc end, and 
will make you more than a conqueror over all 
your enemies: let your dependence then be 
upon him, and on him only.” 

Mr. Dalben and Henry were then preparing 
to renew their walk when they observed a large 
fi*og crawling among the dry leaves, which had 
fallen the last autumn from the trees* 

Henry,'’ said Mr* Dalben, there is one of 
your old friends, the amphibia,” 

And a frightful creature it is,’' said Ilenry- 
A creature,” replied Mr. Dalben, “ which 
is naturally loathed by man, and no doubt in¬ 
tended to be so, in order that he may be avoided, 
and left in those solitary places where he finds 
his security*” 

But why, uncle, do we all naturally dis¬ 
like these creatures ?” said Henry- 

‘‘ Probably on account of their being desti¬ 
tute of every species of clothing, of wool, of 
hair, of feathers, or even of scales,” answered 
Mr* Dalben; ** for man, whatever he may ac- 
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knowledge, is constantly influenced by certain 
feelings, which have reference to types or eni^ 
blems; and though he may not go so fer as to 
see the doctrine of imputed righteousness under 
the symbol of a spotless garment, yet he loathes 
a creature without a covering, as he would a 
human being who allowed all the depravity of 
his natural feelings to appear, undisguised by 
sliame or decency. 

There is no doubt, Ilcnry,^ continued Mr. 
JJalben, “ that the coverings supplied by the 
Creator to animals, togetlier with the hair of 
man, are typical of works. Man in Paradise 
required no other covering than his hair, the 
product of his own body, for his works were 
then without sin and his honour perfect; when 
he fell other coverings became needful for him, 
by which wc are made to understand that it 
4s necessary for us to be clothed with an im¬ 
puted righteousness; but hair and wool are 
still standing types of the natural works of the 
creature, and hence those animals which are 
wholly uncovered are fit crablems of the%orst 
of men, and are used as such in Scripture; for 
even the serpent, whose skin is frequently varie¬ 
gated with purple and azure, and enriched 
with spots of gold, is used as the acknowledged 
emblem of him in whom no good is; and all 
creatures who live in the waters, who have not 
fins and scales, were accounterl as an abomi¬ 
nation among the children of Israel/^ 

“ Uncle,’’ said Henry, “ how curious all 
these things are: it seems as if one might 
spend one’s whole life in comparing things in 
the Bible with what may be found only in this 
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little wood; and really I think that there is no 
place more fit for studying the Bible than such a 
one as this- Now, uncle, cannot we fancy as 
we ait here, and as that lively specimen of the 
amphibia has liid itself, that the millennium is 
begun with us, and that you and I have just 
withdrawn from the presence of our holy bre¬ 
thren to talk a little together of all the great 
things that have bc^n done for us P 

** In the first place,*** continued Heniy, ** for 
any thing wc now see, there might not be such 
a thing as a brick house or a chimney in the 
world, and over our heads are arches of goodly 
trees, through which the rays of the sun are 
peeping here and there, and casting a kind of 
dancing light on the green turf by the brook 
side; and there are flowers very near I am sure, 
uncle, for I can perceive their sweet breath 
though I do not see them, though yonder little 
glade looks somewhat variegated: then it is 
neither hot nor cold, though there is a sound of 
a rustling breeze in the higher boughs, and now 
and then a gentle gale just blows across my 
face. Neither do we want music, uncle, for 1 
hear a blackbird down in that little hollow, and 
a buzz of bees, together with the rush of yond^* 
waterfall, and now and then the bleating of a 
lamb. Surely, uncle, this is music fitting the 
millennium; and will it not be in places like 
this in which the saints will dwell quietly, and 
rest in peace through many a blessed day and 
night 

“ Oh ! my son,’^ said Mr. Dalben, sighing, 

we have much to encounter before this glo^ 
rioas state can be fully realized to us ; and if we 
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were to look forward in our own strength to 
the obtaining of these i^ictorics which must be 
first won, we should have reason to be cast 
down indeed* We can undoubtedly conceive* 
in some degree, that I'enewal of the natural 
world which is to take place during the reign 
of Christ, even an unsanctifiod imagination can 
picture to itself an ever cloudless sky, gentle 
breezes laden with perfumes, fountains gushing 
in every valley, the fruits of the earth yielding 
themselves spontaneously to the hand of man, 
and in a few words the return of the golden age, 
thus spoken of by Ovid: 

* The golden age was first, when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 

And, with a native bent did good pursue, 
Unforced by punishment, unuwed by fear, 

^His words were simple, and his soul sincere; 
No walls were yet, nor fence, nor moat, nor 
mound, 

Nor drum was heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound, 
Nor swords were forg’d, but, void of ca^ and 
crime, 

The soft creation slept away their time; 

The teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough. 
And unprovoked, did fruitful stores allow. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed; 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the rest. 

And falling acorns furnished out a feast. 

The flowers unsown, in fields and meadows 
reigned; 

And western winds immortal spring maintained* 
In following years, the bearded corn ensued 
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From earth imasked, nor was that earth re¬ 
newed. 

From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke. 
And honey sweating thro’ the pores of oak*’ 

But who is able to conceive that in which the 
principal glory of the millennium will consist, 
that is, in the entire enhancement of the whole 
man from all vicious passions, the restoration of 
the afTections to their proper objects, the exer- 
cise of love to God, the personal presence of ' 
tile Saviour; the removal of that veil of igno¬ 
rance which now involves the darkened undcr-^ 
standing; the unfolding of the wonders of 
creation, and the dear view of past events and 
brighter liopes of future periods, which will at 
that lime burst upon the redeemed ones ? Oh! 
my diild, who can conceive these things, and 
who in not conceiving them can in any degree 
appreciate the glories of the millennium* Some 
faint views we may indeed have; but faint in^ 
deed they must be, for our eyes are not yet 
equal to gazing on the noon-day sun in all its 
splendour.” 

“ It is strange, uncle,” said Henry, “ that 
after all you have said to me of the millennium, 

I have not yet a very exact idea of the manner 
in which it is to begin,” 

Nor am I entirely justified,” replied Mr. 
Dalhen, in endeavouring to give you that 
idea, lest I should, by false interpretatiDtia of 
Scripture, be darkening counsel without know¬ 
ledge ; but most enlightened interpreters of 
Scripture take the sabbath not (as I before 
said) as the type of heaven, but as that of 
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the millennium* The Scriptures say, that with 
the Lord, one day is as a thousand years, and 
a thousand years as one day* We, therefore, 
presume to think, that the earth is to fulfil a 
week, each day of which is to consist of a thou¬ 
sand years; and I myself have little doubt, 
but that in the account of the six days of cre¬ 
ation followed by the first sabbath, there is the 
shadowy outline of the chief revolutions which 
were appointed to take place from the begin¬ 
ning of time to the completion of all things 
temporal. 

The fifth day of this great week of seven 
thousand years is plainly marked by its being 
the day on which the sun first rose on Para¬ 
dise, that luminous body having been previ¬ 
ously prepared on the fourth day, and thus 
showing the precise period in which the God 
incarnate should be revealed ; and in the sixth 
day we have no doubt a picture of what has 
been, and is, taking place in the last thousand 
years, or sixth of the great week, in whicl^we 
are to look for great awakenings from sin, and 
to expect that the regenerate will begin to as¬ 
sert tnat dominion over the powers of the earth, 
with which the image of God renewed in them 
must eventually endow them. 

“ When the sixth day or the sixth thousandth 
year is accomplished, then follows the Millennial 
Sabbath, or reign of Christ on earth, which by 
many is expected to be ushered in b^ such 
mighty revolutions as our weak imaginations 
can now hardly conceive, but which are thus 
described by the apostle Peter. ‘ Knowing 
this first, that there shall come in the last days 
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scoffers, walking after their own lusts^ and say¬ 
ing, where is the promise of his coming ? for 
since the fathers fell asleep, all things continue 
as ih^ were from the beginning of the creation. 
For this they willingly are ignorant of, that by 
the word of God the heavens were of old, ana 
the earth standing out of the water and in the 
water: whereby the world "that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished; but the hea¬ 
vens and the earth, which are now, by the same 
word areke^tin store, reserved unto Are against 
the day of judgment and perdition of un^dly 
men* But, beloved, be not ignorant of this 
one thing, that one day is with the Lord as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
day. The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some men count slackness; but is 
long-suffering to us-ward, not willing that any 
should perish, but that all should come to re~ 
pentance* 

“ ' But the day of the Lord will come as a 
thief in the night; in the which the heavens 
shall pass away with a great noise, and the ele¬ 
ments shall melt with fervent heat, the earth 
also and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up. 

“ ^ Seeing then ikatsiW these things shall be 
dissolved, what manner of persons ought ye to 
be in all holy conversation and godliness, look¬ 
ing for and hasting unto the coming of the day 
of God, wherein the heavens being on fire shall 
be dissolved, and the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat? Nevertheless we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness/ 
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And now, my dear boy,*"^ asked Mr. Dalben, 
what do you fiuppose to be the especial use of 
the study of these things?*^ 

Henry hesitated a moment, on which Mr- 
Dalben thus proceeded, To shake our love and 
admiration of the pomps and vanities of the pre^ 
sent scene, to teach us to acquiesce patiently and 
contentedly with our present lot, to display the 
folly of those who would make themselves names, 
and establish mighty cities and palaces, families, 
and reputations, on a foundation which must so 
shortly be dissolved, and to expose the vanity 
of unbelievers, whose big swelling words and 
pompous phrases are so little fitted to the condi¬ 
tion of him, who will rft be thought worthy to 
be admitted into the kingdom of Christ, till he 
is entirely changed and become a totally new 
creature. 

And, 1 am the more anxious to impress 
these things upon your mind,’' continued Mr- 
Dalbcn, ** because you must speedily devote 
much time to the writings of those whose prin¬ 
ciples are necessarily all false; and yet^of such 
as possess a charm, which it is extremely diffi¬ 
cult to resist, to this day thousands and tens of 
thousands are still misled by the false glare of 
the ancient heroic poems, and the fallacious 
views which are given of earthly pleasure, by 
some of the lighter ancient writers. When 
these are put into the hands of boys, whose 
principles are not fixed, the evil they do must 
be past calculation, and, certain it is, that 
the constant study of them produces a kind of 
esprit de corps in every school, and every univer¬ 
sity, the effect of which has, in few instances, 
been really counteracted.'’ 
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‘‘ Esprit dccorps^ uncle/’ said Henry, “ what 
is that ?*' 

It is a French expression/' replied Mr. 
Dalhen, “ generally applied to military bodies, 
and means the spirit of the corps- This word 
may? however, be properly applied to any body 
of persons assiK^iating and bound together by 
circumstances, and is a subtile and concealed 
spirit which is generally participated, and rather 
felt th^n expressed; it is this which hinds the 
evil spirits together in enmity against God: it 
is this which unites banditti in a forest: it is 
this which wins together certain sects of nomi- 
nal Christians, and makes them worshippers of 
their leader or pastor in preference of tiie Al¬ 
mighty: it is this which unites an unprincipled 
household against the master; and it is this 
with which children in one seminary are either 
bound together, to promote each other's well¬ 
doing, or to carry on a secret system of opposi¬ 
tion against their instructorSi 

How often, Henry, in my school days,’' 
continued Mr. Dalben, ** have I seen this spirit 
excited by a gloomy glance, impelled from a 
single sullen breast, impart its influence to every 
individual of a class, and carry on its baleful 
work, until every eye and every heart has been 
impenetrably closed to every avenue of improve^ 
ment/' 

I understand now what it is, uncle/' re¬ 
plied Henry. 

“ Then you know what I mean,” said Mr. 
Dalben, when I say that the esprit de corps 
of most places of education for boys is, undoubt¬ 
edly ailccted by the ill principled books which 
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are daily studied; and hence we hnd^ that 
boys in general have false views of honour^ am¬ 
bition, worldly grandeur, the duty of forgive¬ 
ness, good manners, charity and moderation; 
and hence, the constant fightings and brawls 
which exist in schools, the spirit of detraction 
and quizzing, the thirst for cruelty, the love of 
pleasure, and other more gross and offensive 
qualities. 

Grace we cannot give; the influences of the 
Holy Spirit arc not at our command; but good 
morals and decent habits may be induced, and 
there can be little doubt, that a pious and truly 
laborious master might in time introduce some^ 
thing like a Christian feeling into his little corps, 
by which the ou(breakings of sin might be 
checked; all improper language suppressed, 
and all public offences put an end lo; but 
how is this to be done, whilst young people 
are studying only offensive books, I can by no 
means comprehend; for as we sow we must ex- 
f>ect to reap; do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles ?” % 

Mr, Dalben and Henry then arose to continue 
their walk, but did not return till the sun had 
set, and they had no other guide but the moon, 
which rose in fulborbed majesty above the 
western heights. 
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CHAPTER XH. 


Cmdaining an Account of the Illness of Mr^ 

Dalbert^ and certain IJeterminations which 

were the Effect thereof. 

Fkom the period in which Henry visited the 
wood, and there enjoyed the delightful conver¬ 
sation above describe^], many weeks and months 
passed away, in which little passed worthy of 
cmr remarks. 

Those are often the happiest periods of life 
which would afford the fewest subjects for his¬ 
tory; these are the green and quiet solitudes 
which arc sometimea vouchsafed to the weaiy 
pilgrim in his way to Zion, wherein he fluffs 
abundant cool and refreshing resting places, 
and many opportunities of communing with his 
Godj and listening to the songs of doves and 
rush of secret springs of living waters, and 
such was tfie long and happy quiet enjoyed by 
Henry and Mr, Ualben, during which Henry 
entered his fourteenth year, and made con¬ 
siderable advances in his studies. Whilst little 
Maurice grew and prospered, and was enabled 
to aoquire much knowledge of heavenly matters 
and things pertaining to the prosperity of his 
soul. Two Christmases had passed away, and 
two summers, springs, and autumns, and in that 
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time Henry had made a considerable advance 
in Latin, and had apqtiired some knowledge of 
Greek: lie could repeat the Eton Grammar 
nearly from beginning to end ; washable to con¬ 
strue forty or fifty lines of Virgil every day ; 
could read twenty or thirty lines of Xenophon 
at one time; was making himself acquainted 
with the Greek verbs, and had got almost the 
whole of the outline of ancient history and 
geography in his head: he was also much ira- 
piTived in writing and ciphering; could draw' 
prettily, and was exceedingly fond of reading. 
He had not had any little quarrels with Mrs. 
Kitty for a long time, and always treated her 
with the respect due to her age and situation, 
Maurice was often w'ith him, but he never 
allowed him to be familiar; and, indeed, Mau¬ 
rice was exceedingly careful of what he said be¬ 
fore Henry, because he knew that Henry did 
not even hide his own faults from Mr. Dal ben ; 
and lie was well assured that nothing would 
lie concealed from that gentleman respecting 
himself, with which ho ought to be wade ac¬ 
quainted. 

In the mean time Henry was grown very tall, 
and though lie was not a stout looking hoy, he 
was very active and strong; hut his counte¬ 
nance and his fine manners were what chiefly 
drew the attention of all strangers: for a fine 
manner and a beaming countenance—a coun¬ 
tenance beaming from a renewed heart, are the 
most glorious ornaments of the human creature. 

Wc do not venture to assert that Henry was 
a converted character at this time, wc will leave 
our readers to judge for themselves in this 
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matter, and when they recollect that a tree is 
known by its fruits, they will be able to clear 
tip this point without my help* 

The winter of that year in which Henry 
Milner was fourteen years of age set in particu¬ 
larly severely, and in the early part of the sea¬ 
son Hr* Dal ben’s usual cough bccam5 very trou¬ 
blesome : towards Christinas it suddenly in¬ 
creased, with a violent pain in the chest and 
other severe symptoms, which inspired Mrs- 
Kitty with unusual alarm ; when the symptoms 
of inHammation appeared, she lost no time iu 
sending for an eminent medical man from Wor¬ 
cester, and the poor old gentleman was abun¬ 
dantly bled and blistered, which reduced him 
to such a state that he could scarcely move* 

It Avas at this period that Henry Milner and 
little Maurice showed their affection in the moat 
decided manner; for Henry sate all day at the 
foot of hia uncle's bed, commonly hid by the 
curtain, in order that his internal friend might 
not be sensible of the fatigue he went through ; 
wliilst Maurice placed himself on the outside of 
the door, and then, as the boy himself said, he 
was ready to run for any thing that was wanted. 
Thus the good old gentleman found the benefit 
of not tmving lived for himself; for though a 
bachelor, he had two children who would will¬ 
ingly have given up their lives for him, and a 
servant who was as careful of Ins property as 
if it had been her own* Such services were 
therefore at his command as no money could 
purchase, and that without his care or bidding ; 
and there was not a poor person for five miles 
round who did not pray for his life. 


o 
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Mr, Dalben had no near relations living ; but 
there was a certain nobleman, who had been his 
pupil at collegej who was so greatly attached to 
him, that, when he heard of his illness, he 
came over to see him with his lady; and, 
taking lodgings at Malvern, this worthy couple 
visited hiift every day; and it was agreed 
amongst them, that, as soon as he could be 
moved, they should remove with him for some 
months to a warmer climate. The lady pro¬ 
posed the south of France; and, as the medical 
man highly approved of the plan, it was agreed 
that Mrs. Kitty should take charge of the house 
and of Maurice during liis master's absence, and 
Henry be sent to school, as his time was prew 
cious, and Mr. Dalben in no state to attend to 
him- The great difficulty was to reconcile 
Henry to the idea of this separation; and Lady 
H— in consequence, undertook to break the 
matter to him. 

As it had been e>;pccted, Henry suffered 
much when he heard of the proposed plan ; the 
tears came into his eyes, and he evcn«askcd if 
it could not be managed for him to go with 

Mr. Dalben ; but when Lady H- stated to 

him that it was necessary for his uncle to be 
kept perfectly quiet and not exposed to any 
anxiety, he submitted without another word; 
and said, “ Lady H—^, please to tell my 
uncle, that 1 am ready to do all he wishes. I 
will go to any .school which he points out, and 1 
will endeavour to obey cheerfully; so please. 
Madam, not to tell him that—" and he burst 
into an agony of tears, which he could not re> 
strain. 
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That you have shed any tears on the occa- 
flionj my dear boy P” said the lady; well, I 
Tvill be sure to be careful on that head ; but we 
shall all hope to meet again in this place within 
the year; and then how happy &hall we be, my 
dear Master Milner, anti you will rejoice that 
you have submitted so nobly to your undoes 
wishes.^^ 

A year!" repeated Henry; “ and must I 
not see my uncle for a whole year 

I said within the year/' said Lady H- 

And poor Maurice?'’ said Henry, 

Mrs* Kitty will take care of Maurice,'’ said 
Lady H-, 

Mrs. Kitty !” repeated Henry; I hope she 
will be kind to him^ but 1 don’t doubt it; yet I 
know lie will be unhappy, I am sure of it. And, 

Lady H-, will you please, when you return 

to Malvern, to buy me a dozen of small combs, 
and I will give you the money ; they must be 
all the same,” 

Combs!” said Lady H——, laughing; 
what can they possibly have to do with our 
present conversation 

A great deal,’’ said Henry; “ much more 
than you think. Madam ; for Mrs, Kitty never 
quarrels with Maurice but when he loses his 
comb, and I will take care there shall be no dis¬ 
putes on that head, for I will supply him well, 
and when one is lost he shall have another to 
produce.'’ 

But I should much fear, that this high de- 

g ree of prosperity in which you mean to leave 
im in the article of combs,” replied Lady 

H-, “ may make him careless: you well 

o 2 
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know, Master Milner, that his country people 
are provcrhially extravagant/' 

Oh," saifi Htnry, “ but should he lose liis 
comb when I inii not here to help liini to look 
for it, it would be such a 

“ Help him to look for it," said Lady H ■ ■■ 
why have you often been engaged in that 
service t 

Sometimes, Ma'am," said Henry, smiling; 
I have done as much sometimes." 


And pray where liave your researches been 

made ?" asked Lady II-—, 

** Oh, every where, and any where,replied 
Henry. ** It was in IdoiiV don that we found 
it at last. He generally carries it in his pocket, 
and he had taken it out to comb Lion^s tail, anti 
had left it there/’ 

“ And will Lion allow him to take such liber¬ 


ties?'" said Lady II~— 

“ He now will,” returned Henry, though 
formerly he hated Maurice. But oh, uncle! 
uncle ! Maurice! Idon!" added the boy,burst¬ 
ing afresh into tears, must I go, and laave you 
all ?" and he turned to the window to hide his 
tears* 

“ Dear, dear boy/’ said Lady H-, “ in 

this world separations must take place; it is 
only in the world to come that we shall never 
know the pain of parting/* 

“ What a long, long happy dream am I just 
awakened from," said Henry, sobbing; “ but 
don’t tell my uncle, Ma’am, how very unhappy 
I am, pray don’t/’ 

“ But you may like school better than you 
expectj my dear Henry/' said Lady H- ■ 
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I dare say that I shall love my master and 
the boys when I know them ; for why should I 

not. Lady H-asked Henry; “but then I 

do not know them yet: and I do love all the 
people Kero, and the places, and even the dumb 
creatures, so very, very much. Oh ! I never, 
never shall love any place like this. There is 
not a tree tliat iloes not bring some old pleasant 
thought to iny mind/* 

“ Old said Lady H-; “ why the most 

ancient rcmenibraiice you have cannot be ten 
years old/' 

“No," said Henry, “ not really ten years; 
but to me the things that I did when I wore a 
frock seem so very far away, that perhaps they 
seem a thousand years removed ; and then with 
thes4? remembrances my uncle is united, and all 
the little kind things he used to do for me 
when I was very small, anti the stories he used 
to tell me wlien I first began to know any 
thing: so tliat there is scarcely a field, ora 
hill, or a brook, or a tree, which does not seem 
to talk to me about former days and my dear 
uncle,'’ 

Well, but yon are only going away for a 

few months,” said Lady H- 

But you must remember, Lady H- 

replied Henry, “ that to a boy, like me, to 
whom ten years is so very long to look back, a 
few months to look forward is a long time: 
and yet my uncle says that time runs faster as 
we get older.’’ 

In this manner Lady II-- and Henry con¬ 

versed till somewhat of the bitterness of the 
boy’s feelings were passed; after which prepa- 
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rations were made for the intended separation^ 
and the last day of February was at length 
fixed upon for the departure of Mr, Dalbcn and 

Lady H-to London* Lord H. having 

undertaken to take Henry to school, and pro¬ 
posing to follow Mr. Dalben and his Lady as 
soon as the little boy should be settled in his 
new situation. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


Henry's Arrival at School, 

UiJLEss my reader is more fond of scenes of 
parting than I am, he will not be sorry that I 
have resolved to give no account of the separa¬ 
tion of Henry from Mr. Dalben, Mrs, Kitty* 
and poor lit tic Maurice. It was a severe trial 
to all parties ^ but by the time that Henry had 
lost sight of all his usual haunts he was become 
more composed* and began to consider how he 
should best conceal his feelings from the per¬ 
sons he expected to see in a few hours. 

The school which had been chosen for Henry 
was one kept by a Dr. Matthews, at a place 
called Clent Green, about fifty miles from Wor¬ 
cester, a seminary which was highly celebrated 
throughout the neighbourhood, as it was said 
to have produced several first-rate scholars. 

It happened that Henry knew only one boy 
at Clent Green, namely. Master WeUings; and 
it was his knowledge of this boy which made 
him more averse to the school than he would 
otherwise have been. 

In some little town through which the tra¬ 
vellers passed, Lord H-alighted, went to a 

shop, and bought Henry a top, a bat and ball. 
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a skippin*? rofjCj 
same kind. 


and 


some other articles of the 


Whilst Henry was in the shop, lie did not 
suspect that these articles were intended for him¬ 
self : he therefore helped Lord H-to choose 

the best of every kind, supposing that the things 
were for his Lordship'^s nephew, of whom he had 
heard him often speak; anti he was therefore 
tlie more asiiamed when thev got again into the 
carriage, and Lord H—*—requested him to ac¬ 
cept the whole parcel, 

I in 11 at not receive presents, iiiy Lord,” 
said he, blushing. 

As a general rule, my dear boy,” returned 
Lord II—, “ you cannot have a better; and 
though 1 now request you to receive these things, 
because 1 consider myself as your uncle'*s par¬ 
ticular friend, yet I perfectly approve of the 
sentiment, as a general ride of conduct. Boys, 
in places of education, arc too apt to look for 
presents from all who visit them; and they 
often, by carelessness and extravagance, force 
themselves to depend on the gifts of their^icuds. 
If therefore you would continue to be above this 
meanness, endeavour to be careful and econo¬ 
mical, and remember, that no fortune is suf¬ 
ficient to supply the wants of an extravagant 
person.” 

Lord H- 's conversation did not indeed 


treat of things so deep as Mr, Dalben’s; but it 
was all good of its kind; and Henry felt so 
much gratitude and affection for his kindness, 
that he dreaded the thoughts of parting from 
him. 


It was about five in the afternoon, when 
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Lord H——’s carriage entered Clent Green, a 
spacious coumion, situated among fields; atone 
end of which, in a conspicuous situation, stood 
the school-hoLise; and on the opposite side of 
tile high road, which cut the green into two 
parts, was a small village, a respectable inn, the 
village church and clergyman’s house, and a 
shop, wherein every thing was to be had neces¬ 
sary to country life. 

The school-house had evidently known more 
magnificent days, for it was built round three 
sides of a square court, the fourth side being 
filled up with a wall and gateway; wliilst the 
style of the building indicated that some atten¬ 
tion had been paid to ornament, tliough these 
ornaments were of a somewhat rude and Gothic 
kind- Two gable ends of the building, the one 
on the right, the other on the left of the walls 
and gateway, faced the green; and there had 
originally been several windows in that direc¬ 
tion, all of which were bricked up, giving an 
appearance of patch-work to those ends of the 
mansion. On a nearer approach, it also appear¬ 
ed that most of the windows in the roof had 
lieen blocked up. 

As the carriage drove into the court, Henry 
looked for bis future companions, iM>t one of 
whom was visible without doors, but, on look¬ 
ing to certain windows which opened on his 
left, he saw a number of heads ranged thickly 
together, at the higher panes, the lower ones 
having been rendered impervious to any thing 
but light, by being painted white* 

“ There arc your school-fellows, Henry," said 

Lord H- 5 “ big and little, all eager to see 

u 5 
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thoir new cofTipanioTi. Well! I trust you will 
find some amongst them whom you will like/^ 

“ I don’t know,’’ replied Henry, sorrowfully, 

I hope I shall**' 

The carriage now stopped at the hall door, 
which was opened by a servant maid, who, on 
being asked if Dn Matthews was at home, an¬ 
swered she did not know, but her mistress was, 
and would be glad to see them. 

Lord H-and Henrv were then asked into 

a large, low, brick hall, lighted by two case¬ 
ment windows at the farther end, and hung 
around with coats, hats, umbrellas, clogs, horse¬ 
whips, riding cloaks, fishing rods, nets, and atl 
manner of goods and chattels of the same de¬ 
scription; so that it was scarcely possible to 
discern certain old portraits, in white painted 
frames, which were fixed to tlie wall in various 
parts of the wide apartment. 

As there were many doors opening from the 
hall, it was necessary for Lord H—— and Henry 
to wait the direction of the maid-servant, be¬ 
fore they could proceed any farther, iBut, as 
she had been stopped in her progress by an old 
woman with cakes, who had ascended the steps 

at the same time that Lord H-carriage 

had drawn up, it was necessary for the visiters 
to stand still, till the affairs of the cake woman 
were settled, and whilst they were thus stands 
itig, a swinging door at the fight of the hall was 
pushed half open, and Henry saw several heads, 
and heard these words—Go, and raeak to 
him, Wcllings, I say ; don't be ashamed of him 
—is his name Mawkin, do you say ?—Master 
Henry Mawkin!” The swinging door was 
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dammed to again, and the heads had disappear^ 
ed the next moment; whilst distant peals of 
laughter, with the sounds of scuffling and Tun¬ 
ing, next succeeded; after which all was still* 

Lord H-looked at Henry on seeing and 

hearing this; and then smiling, usked the 
servant if she would show him to her mistress. 

Dear me,^ she answered pertly, if I had 
not forgotten you!^—but those unlucky boys 
liave stopped the cake woman, and taken all 
the best out of the basket. There is» no keeping 
any thing for them: but, I beg your pardon. 
Sir, for keening you so long. This way if you 
please ; and she went forward to a door at an¬ 
other end of the hall, which she threw open 
with a flourish, saying at the same time, A 
gentleman. Ma’am—if you please,"^ 

The violence with which the door had been 
thrown open seemed to have startled the com¬ 
pany within, which consisted of an elderly lady 
dressed in black, and exceedingly stout, who 
was no other than Mrs- Matthews herself- A 
thin and spare person of the same age, who was 
sitting somewhat withdrawn from the rest of 
the party, having before her a huge basket of 
stockings, it being her special business to re¬ 
pair the injuries done by the young gentlemen 
to these very useful articles of clothing: and 
two young ladies, daughters of Mrs, Matthews, 
who seemed to make it their business to show 
as much indifference as they possibly could 
throw into their manners, to all those persons 
who came to their parents’ house on the busi¬ 
ness of the school; whei^by they wished to in¬ 
timate, that their papa merely kept the scliool 
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for his own pleasure, and that they never could, 
nor never would, have any thing to do with it. 

When Lord H-atinoiinced his name and 

title, which he did with as little parade as pos¬ 
sible, they seemed, however, to recollect them- 
selves a little, hastened to set chairs for the 
visiters, and asked some such questions as are 
always thought of when strangers first meet, 
whilst Mrs, Matthews asked the strangers to 
]iartakc of the refreshment of tea, which would 
soon be ready- 

Lord H-- very civilly accepted the invita¬ 

tion, and as he sate considering the persons 
whotii lie happened to be associated with, the 
following reflections presented themselves to his 
mind. 

These persons are evidently ordinary cha¬ 
racters; they have neither the appearance of 
intellectual or artificial refinement. Was this 
wife of Ur, Matthews, or were his children in¬ 
capable of iinfirovement, or is the world under 
a mistake respecting him ? And is he himself 
incapahle of awakening the intellects those 
with whom lie associates ? What am I to sup¬ 
pose ? But, I should certainly like to see better 
specimens than these of the good doctor^s skill 
in cultivating the mind.” 

In the mean time, whilst Lord H-*s 

thoughts were employed in one way, and his 
tongue in another—for he contrived to make 
polite and appropriate answers to all that was 
said to him by Mrs, Matthews and her daugh¬ 
ters, poor Henry'^s ^es had wandered round 
the room in search ily^mething which might 
divert his thoughts fr(Ah his present situation, 
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but nothing met his eyt?s excepting a tarnished 
wainscoted wall, with a few pieces of em¬ 
broidery hanging here and there against it; a 
second immense basket of stockings in acornciv 
and a tabic covered with slips of iiuislin, which 
the young ladies had been hemming, to add to 
those inexhavistiblc stores of bemnied muslin 
which ladies of the present day always possess. 

At length the boy, being no longer able to re¬ 
strain himself, uttered a deep sigh ; on which 
Lord H—— said, “ I fear, my little friend, you 
arc fatigued ; perhaps a dish of j\Irs. Matthews’s 
tea will refresh you,” 

On this liint, the tea things were ordered in 
haste, and during the fervour of preparation ex¬ 
cited by the stocking-mending lady, wito added 
to her first occupation that of tea-maker in ge¬ 
neral, Dr, Matthews himself entered the room, 
and, if his presence did not console Henry, it 
brought some relief to Lord H-, 

Dr- Matthews was in his appearance not in¬ 
deed a modern, but an old-fashioned gentleman. 
He had been a handsome man; but might now 
be thought somewhat too corpulent. His fea¬ 
tures were good, but ins countenance wanted 
illumination ; and, if he possessed learning, 
(which could not be questioned,) Lord — 
supposed that he had chiefly given his atten¬ 
tion to such verbal niceties as may be useful in 
a public examination, but have little influence 
in opening the mind, improving the heart, or 
illuminating the understanding. We flo not 
presume to dispute the usefulness of these mi¬ 
nutiae, but wc venture to^emark, that teachers 
whose attention is only paid to them, too often 
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fail in rendering their pupils reading men; for, 
never having presented the attractions of litera¬ 
ture to their eyes, they rationally shrink, when 
left at liberty^ from that which has only excited 
weariness and disgust. 

Dr, Matthews was followed into the room by 
the rector of the parish^ to whom wc shall give 
the name of James; and it seenis, that this 
worthy pair had been deeply engaged in a dis¬ 
pute concerning a line of Homer, on which both 
insisted on giving a different construction, when 
the appearance of Lord II-and Henry Mil¬ 

ner put a sudden period to the a>ntest which 
had commenced immediately after tlie doctor's 
dinner, and continued to the present moment; 
the scene of action having first been in the area 
between the book-shelves of the doctor's study, 
and the contest having been carried on in a 
kind of running fight, the whole length of an 
extensive passage, and across the wide halL 
However, as I before said, a period was put to it, 
at least for a time, by the appearance of Lord 

H-, whom Dn Matthews acknoiWedged, 

and welcomed in such a manner as proved that 
he was no stranger to the courtesies of polite 
life. 

“ And how did you leave the excellent Mr. 
Dalben, my Lord?” asked the doctor; a question 
which almost threw poor Henry off his equili¬ 
brium : he however filled his mouth with tea, 
and nearly choked himself in endeavouring to 
swallow the liquor and his feelings at the same 
time. 

During tea time the conversation was general: 
the young ladies asked his lordship some ques- 
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tionst about his intended tour^ which led to a dis¬ 
cussion on the climate of the south of France, 
with other matters of the same kind: but the 
tea cfjuTpagc being removed, the gentlemen fell 
into conversation somewhat apart from the Ifiu 
dies, the youngest Miss Matthews having pro¬ 
duced a portfolio of drawings for the amusement 
of Henry. Though, by-the-byc, there is not a 
more decided proof of the dearth of all enliven¬ 
ing matters, than the appearance of a collection 
of drawings in Indian ink, and copies of rose¬ 
buds and carnations. 

Henry Milner was not, however, unacquainted 
with good manners; he therefore turned the 
drawings over slowly and carefully, and seemed 
to be occupied by them, whilst in fact he was 
all attention to what he could gatlier of the 
gentlemen's conversation* 

Well grounded, you say/' said Dr. Mat¬ 
thews, well grounded, my Lord—that was 
what I did not eTtpcct from such a tutor, A 
clever man indeed—an ingenious inan—na dunce 
—but singular, my Lord—acknowledged to be 
so,’’ 

Singularly good, correct, and interesting, 

Dr, Matthews,” returned Lord H- ; “and if 

I might venture t<i give my opinion, a man of 
deep erudition,” 

The next few sentences were lost by Henry; 
at length he heard these words: Too much 

fancy in all that, my Lord ; I am for more ra¬ 
tional expositions of Scripture—^iiiore sound in¬ 
terpretations; but all will be set right when the 
boy mixes with others of his age.” 

** Perhaps/' returned Lord H——, “ there 
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may lie more danger of his acquiring some false 
principles, than of his amending those he al^ 
ready has. Where there are many together, it 
can’t be expected but that there will bo evil as 
well as 

No doubts^* said I>r, Matthews; '' a school 
is a little world ; and on that account, the best 
preparation for the great world; and as boys are 
to live in the world, that must be best which fits 
them best for it/' 

Our children are certainly to live in ttie 
world/' replied Lord H~—; but not al¬ 
ways/’ 

Oh ! as to tliat, iny Lord/' replied the doc¬ 
tor, I believe that there are as many good 
Christians from those who have been educated 
ill public schools, as from such as have been 
educated at home/' 

“No doubt/' said Lord H-; “for a 

home education does not always suppose a cai*e- 
ful, prudent, or pious one ; and no doubt, that 
when the system is relaxed at home, a public 
school is better even for a little boy ; but still, 
I recur to my former assertion, that where many 
children are, there must be bad as well as good; 
and in such cases, til ere must always be danger 
uf imbibing evil as well as good principles.” 

To be sure, my Lord/' returned Dr* Mat¬ 
thews, but the knowledge of evil will come 
sooner or later, and perhaps it is less injurious 
when obtained in very early life, and before our 
worse passions are awake, than when it is receiv¬ 
ed in the high day of youth and spirits," 

** Biitj may it not be hoped/' returned I-ord 
H-, “ that a boy wdio has been well brought 
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up at home to the age of our friend IIenr 3 f here, 
may have more strength of mind in resisting 
evil, than a very little boy, wliose taste being yet 
unformed, receives all food alike? At any rate, 
the parent or master who has kept evil com mu- 
nications from hia child as long as he can, has 
done his best, and may expect the divine bless¬ 
ing with a better assurance tiian the one who 
has acted upon the other plan/* 

All this sounds well, my Lord,” replied the 
Doctor, but, what says experience ?—depend 
upon it, that the best scholars, men, and gen¬ 
tlemen. are from public schools,"*' 

I don’t dispute it, Sir,” replied Lord H— ; 
for of the mass of educated persons in this 
country, the larger number have probably been 
brought up at public schools; and of those 
which remain, many probably have (humanly 
speaking) been rendered unfit both for this 
world and the next, by relaxed discipline at 
borne. At the same time, my dear Sir, you 
must allow me to regret, that from the nature 
of our studies in our public places of education, 
and the general opinion, which prevails, that it 
is not a matter of serious importance to keep 
the minds of our boys as pure as those of our 
girls, much evil communication must neccssa^ 
rily take place at public schools; and the intel¬ 
lect, in consequence, becomes clouded before it 
attains any thing like perfection-” 

Why, my dear Lord,”replied Dr, Matthew's, 
pompously, how is it possible to keep 
minds of boys, as wc would those of girls?— 
the thing would be quite out of the question in 
the present state of tilings. Young men, when 
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they go into the worldj must hear and sec every 
thing,*’ 

Young men !’* replied Lord II- -“ I am 
not speaking of young men, but of little boys/* 
Little boys!” said the doctor; "" Oh ! that 
is another thing, my Ijord. Certainly, little 
boys should be kept ignorant of evil, if possi¬ 
ble ; but I don’t know how it is, or how it hap- 

{ )cns, there are few of them who have much to 
earn in the way of wickedness when they come 
to school—-thanks to servants in their fathers^ 
houses/’ 


, is a 


“ The Scripture,” said Lord H-, is a 

great corrective of improper conversation; it has 
a peculiar effect in cleansing and purifying the 
imagination/’ 

“ To be sure, my Lord—to be sure,” replied 
Dr, Matthews, coughing, ** no one can dispute 
the usefiilncas of the Bible/’ And here the con¬ 


versation flagged a little; Dr, Matthews drum¬ 
med on the arm of his chair, and Mr, Janies, who 


had* not before spoken, asked my lord if he had 
come from Malvern that morning, ^ 

A few unimportant questions and answers 

then followed, after which Lord H- rose, 

begged permission to take Henry with him to 
the inn that night, and the favour being granted, 
he took his leave, and walked from the school 
with the little boy in his hand. 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

Henri/'s inirodwtion to his School-fellows^ with 
some account of his first e^oursion in their 
conipany. 

Lord H, and Henry walked silently together 
over the green^ Henry seeming to be afraid of 
giving utterance to his feelings^ till he was at 
some distance from Dn Matthews's, When 
near the inn^ Lord H. meeting with one of his 
servants, desired him to order beds and supper 
for two persona, and then turning to Henry, 
said, Come, my little man, let us have one 
pleasant walk together before we part, and 
then you must console yourself with looking 
forward to the time when, Heaven permitting* I 
may hope to come again to fetch you to your 
happy home/* 

Henry could now contain himself no longer; 
he seized Lord H,'s hand, and held it to his 
lips ; and the good-natured nobleman was not 
a little affected to feel some drops of tenderness 
falling on his hand. 

At the same moment Lord H. turned into a 
narrow lane, where the trees in the hedge-row 
met over their heads* and presently concealed 
them from every eye. 

Come, cheer up, my little man/' said Lqrd 
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IL, I have no doubt but the same Provi¬ 
dence which has been with you from infancy 
will attend you now, and if you are enabled to 
do well, you cannot but he happy 

Hut oh ! Sir,’^ said Henry, how am I to 
do well here, every thing is so different to any 
thing I have been used to^ and then they tallf 
SO !* 

What do you mean, Henry, by talking 
so said Lord H, 

Ohreplied Henry, ** I heard whut IJr- 
Ifatthews said, and I know that all his thoughts 
about things arc quite different to my uncle's/' 

“ 1 believe that you arc in the right, Henry, 
in your conjecture,'' said Lord H*; Doctor 
Matthews is a man of the world, an ordinary 
eliaracter; but whilst your uncle is one whose 
views are altogether regulated by religion, the 
great object of the education given you by your 
uncle was to fit you, as much as in him lay, 
for an eternal state, that of Dr. Matthews in 
ids plans of education has a view only to this 
world, and when two persons begin'^o run, 
each with a different object in their eye, it can¬ 
not be expected that they will take one single 
step together. However, my dear Henry, what 
is required of you in this place, is to do honour 
to your pious education, by a steady, upright, 
and calm deportment, by endeavouring to ol)- 
tain all useful knowledge, and by paying the 
utmost respect to the commands of your mas¬ 
ter; by avoiding all improper conversation, and 
never returning evil for evil, or scorn for ridi¬ 
cule ; for if I mistake not, you will be not a 
little tried on the score of quizzing. However, 
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niy child, be guarded ot\ that side, for there is 
no creature in the world so soon disarmed ata a 


qLiizsfier, whethera kind-hearted one, who ridicules 
through thoughtlessness, or one of another de¬ 
scription, who docs it from downright malice; 
the thoughtless one is instantly disarmed by a 
kind answer, and the other loses all delight in 
his sport, by finding that he fails to affect his 
object, cither in one way or another^*’ 

'rhus Lord IL conversed with Henry as they 
pursued their walk, and the excellent nobleman 
tailed not to give his little friend every advice 
and encouragement which he thought might be 
useful to him. They supped and breakfasted to¬ 
gether, after which I-orn H. ttMik leave of Henry 
and proceeded to London; but the boy, now 
for tlic first time left to himself in the world. 


did not see bis last friend depart without tears, 
and many were the looks which he cast after the 
as it passed rapidly away from his 


sight* 


At length, however, lie roused himself, wiped 
away his tears, lifted up his heart to his hea¬ 
venly Father, and being inspired with new 
courage, turned his steps towards the school- 
house. 


As he entered the court he saw the servant- 


maid who had ushered him into the parlour the 
evening before, and was by her directed to the 
school-room, where the master and boys were 
then assembled. 


This room was of so great length as nearly 
to occupy the left side of the court; it was duly 
furnishetl with forms in treble rows, and ar¬ 
ranged so as to separate the classes, of which 
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there were three in the sc)iool; before each row 
of benches were (leslcs, and at the upper end of 
the room was the master’s station, where, at 
that very moment, he was enfjaged in exa¬ 
mining the whole school in the Eton grammar, 
a ceremony which took place twice or three 
times a week* In consequence of the boys being 
collected at one end of the room, two ushers, 
who sat far apart, each in a kind of nook of his 
own, made conspicuous figures, and attracted 
the eyes of Henry as he entered ; the one being 
a thin, sallow, middle-aged person, whoso foa^ 
tures were as entirely without expression as if 
they had been cut out in wax, and the other a 
chubby-faced, fresh-colourcd young man, who 
seemed sadly to have mistaken his vocation, 
when he thought of becoming the teacher and 
conductor of youth. 

I>r* Matthews espied Henry as soon as he 
entered the school-room, and desiring him to 
come forwards, directed him to take his place 
at the very bottom of the circle of boys^adding, 

You shall have the pleasure of working your 
way up. Sir, and it is to be hoped, you will not 
be long where you now stand*” 

It was merely in the Eton grammar that 
Hr* Matthews was examining his bo^s, and on 
this occasion the memory was only in exercise, 
and no demands were made upon the head; 
and now it was, that Henry felt grateful for 
that persevering kindness of his excellent uncle, 
by which, through every difficulty and every 
discfmragcment, he had been compelled to make 
the very words of the grammar entirely his own. 

It soon appeared, that there were none in the 
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circle, with the exception of the eight elder 
boys who formed the first cIsl^s, who were in any 
degree equal to Henry in knowledge of the 
grammar; he accordingly mounted three or 
four steps every time the question went round, 
and at length found himself standing to the left 
of the tallest boy in the school, a stout, coarse^ 
looking lad, whose complexion and hair would 
have well answered Mrs, Jenningses idea of little 
Maurice, 

By the time that Henry had obtained this 
station, he began to feel liimself more at his 
ease, and whereas he had hitherto never re- 
movetl his eyes from the spectacled visage of 
Dr, Matthews, he now ventured to cast a glance 
around on his companions, and now, for the 
first tinje, saw Master Welliogs, who stood at 
the head of the class, with the exception only of 
one young gentleman of the name of Marten, 
whose appearance inspired Henry with a strong 
desire of becoming farther acquainted with him. 
Between himself and Master Wellings were six 
boys, not one of whom held his attention for a 
moment, and to his left were as many as thirty 
more, some less, some larger than himself, some 
being pleasing in their appearances, others 
wholly the reverse, and a third set having that 
species of countenance which makes no impres* 
sion whatever on the beholder. 

The attention of Henry was presently rivetted 
on one little fellow who stood near the bottom of 
the circle, and who, at the instant that his eye 
fell upon him, was stammering out the portion 
of grammar which had just fallen to his share ; 
the boy appeared to be about nine years of age, 
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and was a hanflsonie diild, tlion^h at tlic mo- 
ment in wliicli Henry first noticed him^ he was 
treinbliu" from head to foots under the lowering 
aspect of his master* 

As usual,” said Dr. Matthews, when the 
little hoy came to a dead stand in his gramniar, 
“ juht as usual; go to the bottom. Sir ami 
then adding with a thundering voice, as he ciitU 
ed on the usher, Mr* Sinisou ; there let little 
Hcrresford have bread anti water till night, and 
see that he prepares his Te])etition ff>r me, by this 
time ttMiioiTow ; and minrl you, Sir,” added the 
schoolmaster, again addressing the boy, if you 
are not ready Gy this time to-morrow, that a 
more severe punishment shall be no longer de¬ 
ferred,” 

Henry looked with a compassionate eye on 
the little child; he was precisely the height of 
Maurice, and Henry felt his heart drawn to 
him; but whilst he was meditating certain 
acts of kindness, which he hoped to be 
able to perform towards this little boy, and 
whilst his breast still glowed with fresh 
feelings which sprang within him, the questions 
were come round again nearly to tim place 
where be stood, and there seemed to bo some 
sort of demur, which made him turn to his 
right, ho then perceived that the tall boy who 
stood next to him, on that side, was stammering 
out his grammar in such a way as made the 
eyes of the Doctor to flash and sparkle, and 
he began to mutter the word Sir, which was 
always considered as a bad omen, 

“ At your age, at your age, Mr. Clayton, 
not to know your grammar; there is not a boy 
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in the school, not a boy I say, Sir^ in the school 
who could not set you right: take him up, Mil¬ 
ner, take him up*’’’ 

Henry did not speak^ not knowing the mean¬ 
ing of the term. 

Take him up» Sir; do you hear, Sir ?" said 
the Doctor, 

Henry looked at the groat boy, and was won¬ 
dering how he was to take him up, when some 
one whispered, “ Repeat the part he cannot 
say/' on which Henry immediately repeated the 
passage without an error, and in consequence 
stepped into the first class. 

“ There, Sir,” said the Doctor, “ if you can 
keep that place till dinner time^ you are a first 
class man; and that, let me teU you, will be 
move than I expected."' 

'*Sir/’ said Mr, Simson, the usher, who 
had placed himself behind Henry, the gram¬ 
mar alone does not aflfbrd sufficient opportunity 
for forming an opinion of Master Milner's scho¬ 
larship ” 

Certainly not, assuredly not/' replied the 
Doctor pompously ; ** but undoubtedly a good 
acquaintance with grammar is a great thing, 
an essential thing, a very essential thing. 
Nothing can be done without grammar, Mr, 
Simson: it is the alpha and the omega of all 
literary success,” The Doctor then coughed, 
took a pinch of snuff, and having finished the 
round of questions which he had begun, dis-- 
missed all the boys to their several places, with 
the exception only of those who formed the first 
class, in which number Henry found himself 

included- 
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Virgil was tlie next book that was called for; 
a copy of which being placed in the liands of 
Henry, the hoys began to read and scan in regu¬ 
lar succession : the master blamed or approved 
cadi one as he proceeded ; but when Henry 
began to read, the Doctor on one side and Mr. 
Sim son on the other, kept continually crying 
out, Mind your ])rosody, Milner; you make 
false quantities—your quantities are wrong, 
Sir; niind what you are about thore-^* And 
when Henry had finished the number of lines 
required of him, the Doctor, looking at Mr, 
Simson, exclaimed, I never knew a boy, edu¬ 
cated at home, who could read a single Latin 
verse witli correctness/’ 

Henry was prejiared to be found fault with, 
and therefore he heard all this with composure; 
and though the idea crossed liini that his mas¬ 
ter and the usher were resolved to he displeased 
with something about him, not from any per¬ 
sonal dislike to himself, but from the prejudices 
they entertained respecting private education; 
yet he remained tranquil, and preparec^ him self 
to give his whole attention to construe the pas¬ 
sage which he had scanned, and which he ex- 

E ected would fall to his lot* Accordingly, when 
is turn came, be did himself, or rather his 
tutor, much credit; and being asked some ques¬ 
tions relative to the kings of Latium, some of 
whom were mentioned in the verses he was con¬ 
struing, he replied so much to the purpose, that 
even the Doctor'^s face relaxed, Mr- Simson re¬ 
turned to his desk, and he was without farther 
hesitation set down as a member of the, first 
class; an honour to which he had not dared to 
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aspire, even in thouglit. The clock at that mo¬ 
ment striking twelve, the school broke up, and 
all the boys rushed out into the court, where 
Henry was immediately accosted by Master 
Wellings ; wlio, holding out one finger to him 
and ncKlding familiarly, said, “ Well, Milner, 
how are you ? I give you joy on your arrival 
at Clcnt Green : how did you leave old Square 
Toes and your friend Thomas?'^ 

Henry had it on the very tip of hia longue to 
say, and why don’t you inquire also after your 
friend the bull. Master Wellings; but he re^ 
strained himscif, and giving the young gentle¬ 
man a civil though very short reply, was turn¬ 
ing from him, when young Marten approached 
them, and said, WelHnga, you know Milner ; 
come play the part you are so well fitted for, of 
the master of the ceremonies, in all matters of 
politeness; introduce, I say, introduce the 
young gentleman to his new companions, and do 
not leave me to the awkward alternative of tell¬ 
ing him who I am, and how proud I shall be of 
his friendship*’^ 

Whilst Marten was speaking, Wellings had 
drawn off; on which Henry, pleased with the 
lively yet polite manner of the young gentleman, 
extended his hand to him, shook it heartily, and 
said, “ Sir, I shall be most happy to be honoured 
by your friendship/^ 

My name is John Marten,’^ replied the 
other, “ commonly called the Exquisite amongst 
the heroes of Clent Green, for we have all some 
nom de guerre in this our noble establishment { 
and I must expect, my dear Henry, that you 
will henceforward call me by my surname, and 
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use all familiarity with itiej as witli an elder 
brother-"" So saying, he proposed to accompany 
him to the green, where,said he “ I will 
point out to you our prescribed bounds, and 
the limits which the higher powers have ap¬ 
pointed to our excursions/’ 

Henry, then, being under the wing of Marten, 
proceeded through the gates, and jiresently 
found hifn self hustled in a crowd of the younger 
members of the school. 

Stand off, you little blackguards,” said 
Marten, who had no small share of pride in his 
composition, and who certainly would not have 
come forward with so decided an air of kindness 
towards Henry, had it not been that he had de¬ 
tected the air of a gentlemanly education under 
the simple and unprcsiiming manner of the young 
stranger; stand back, you little vagabonds, 
and let your betters pass/’ 

Vagabonds!’’ said a rough voice, a little 
behind them; who is that who talks of vaga^ 
Ixinds, and cries make way with so much au¬ 
thority ?” * 

It was evident that young Marten heard these 
words, for a slight flush rose in his cheeks; but 
he walked quietly on with Henry, only uttering 
the word “ P^haw !” and adding, what fools 
these great boys are !*’ 

Henry made no remark on these words of his 
companion ; for he bad made up his mind, with 
the divine blessing, to make as few remarks as 
he possibly could on all that was passing about 
him; or, in other wordto keep his thoughts 
to himself. He therefore began to question bis 
companion about the rules of the school, when 
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again the same voice was heard, close to his car, 
uttering words to this effect:—Master Henry 
Mawkiii did you say, Wellings?” No,'’ re¬ 
plied the person spoken to; not Master Henry 
Mawkin, but Miss Molly Mawkin, the pretty 
^Miss Molly,” 

Wcllin^s,” said Marten, turning sharply 
round, it is very astonishing that you, a gen¬ 
tleman son, ns I believe you arc, cannot yet 
discern the difference between vulgarity and wit. 
As to Roger Clayton, 1 know hirn to be an in¬ 
corrigible blackguard; but 1 certainly hoped 
better things of you/' 

What’s that you call me,*' said Roger 
Clayton, whom Henry then knew to be the boy 
whose place he had taken in the class, ** what*$ 
that you call me, Marten ? let me tell you. Sir, 
that if you take such liberties with my name Til 
make you pay for them, as sure as my name is 
Clayton/' 

“ In what coin, Sir/' returned Marten, with 
imperturbable coolness, at the same time turn¬ 
ing round and measuring the great boy with his 
eye from head to foot. 

Roger was going to reply, and Henry was 

E repared to hear some expression which would 
ave led to farther irritation, when another first 
class boy stepping in, said something in a 
rough way towards a reconciliation; on which 
the two companions, who had tried each other's 
strength on various occasions aforetimes, turned 
away from each other with such glances of 
scorn and defiance as promised a renewal of 
the contest whenever circumstances might tend 
that way* 
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In the mean time the boys were all scattered 
over the common, or engaged in groups of 
five or six at different Hortaof games. One alone 
did not mingle with the rests *his was little 
freorge Berresford, wlio sate upon a stone, with 
his grammar on his knee, now and then looking 
sorrowfully at liisbook and again gazing vacantly 
round on the sports of bis schoolfellows. Maiv 
ten anti Henry had sauntered up t(j the place 
where the little boy satc^ and Marten began to 
tease him, by conveying away his bo(jk, when 
his eyes, which too often wandered, were turned 
from it, and then pretended to say he had not 
got it. 

Now don’t take my book, Marten ; now 
please don’t,’’ said little George; here, I have 
all this to say before dinner, and if you take 
my book I shahi't have any dinner*” 

‘‘ Well, then, take your book,” said Marten, 
poking it carelessly at him, and at the same 
time obeying the signal of Mr. Perkins^, the 
boyish-faced usher, of whom mention was be* 
fore made, who beckoned to him to jfcin him 
beyond the Tiubicon, as the boys called the line 
by which their boundaries were encompassed. 

In the mean time Henry, being left with little 
Berresford, sate down by him, set himself with 
his whole heart to make him learn his lesson, 
hearing him repeat it over and over again, and 
proving him in each passage wherein he found 
him to faulter. The gratitude of the little boy 
on the occasion was not to be expressed ; his 
eyes became bright, his cheeks glowed, and he 
was ready U> kiss the very ground which Henry 
trod upon. 
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When Henry thought that the lesson was 
learnt, he sent the hoy to Mr. Sim son to say it, 
and the {]inner*bell ringing soon afterwards, the 
boys all rushed back into the court; and Henry 
feeling someone pull his coat, turned round and 
perceived that it was little Berresford, who had 
come to tell him that he had said it “Yes, 
Master Milner, I have said it, and Mr. Simsnn 
said it was very well ; but 1 have more to learn 
before supper.’^ 

“ Come to me, then,” said Henry, after 
dinner, and I will help you; and I hope that 
you never again will fall into such disgrace as 
you did this morning.'’ 

The little boy gave a bound, and Henry was 
just passing in at the door of the great hall, 
which was used as the eating and play room of 
the boys, when he heard his name repeated by a 
shrill voice, and looking round, ho saw the per¬ 
son who had made tea for him the evening be¬ 
fore, standing on the steps of the door at the 
front of the house, and vociferating after him 
with an eagerness which filled him with appre-* 
hensious, for he could not conceive what could 
be the matter, “ Who is that lady he asked, 
addressing the boy that stood next him. 

In reply to this question, the boy repeated 
some very extraordinary name, which Henry 
did not comprehend; and as the calls upon 
him from the top of the steps were urged in 
a still sharper tone, Jie thought it best to obey 
them. 

The person in question was no other than 
Miss Judy Meckin, who being a poor cousin of 
Mrs, Matthews, held the honourable situation 
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of stocking-mender to the whole family^ to 
which especial duty some others were attached^ 
to wit, that of packing and unpacking, comb¬ 
ing the little boys on Saturday, and seeing that 
every one of the three lower classes was pro¬ 
vided with a pinafore* This good lady always 
woi'e a sharp and discontented expression of 
countenance; and though she had experienced, 
perhaps, more than her due share of the con¬ 
tempt of her fellow-creatures, she was attached, 
in the last degree, to all those circumstances of 
pomp and pride which worldly persons com¬ 
monly love, and of which her own situation 
was entirely divested. She was, however, faith¬ 
ful in her duties, and would in consequence 
have been respected in her situation, had she 
not continually betrayed the uneasiness she felt 
in being compelled to endure a situation so 
totally inglorious in the eyes of the world; to 
be sure her labours, (like those of Sisyphus,) to 
use a classic allusion, and that imagination 
must be cold indeed which can wanderlong, 
as mine has already done among the Attic 
bowers of Dr. Matthews's school without 
catching something of the poetic 6re with which 
we may suppose all its inhabitants to have been 
inspirra,~were never finished, and were every 
Monday morning to be commenced again ; the 
basket of unmendod stockings being ever full, 
and the heads of the little boys ever requiring 
the assistance of the comb ; nevertheless, a pa^ 
tient and quiet acquiescence in the divine will 
might have shed sweetness even over these or- 
dihary duties, and a just knowledge of her own 
capabilities, might have made Miss Meckin 



